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Monday Morning Session, Dee. 


HE opening session of the meeting of the Na- 

tional Council of State Superintendents and Com- 

missioners of Education with the United States 
Office of Education, held at the Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 8-9, 1930, was called to 
order at 9:40 o’clock by Dr. William John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

CHAIRMAN COOPER: Will the Conference be 
in order, please? 

Following the custom of last year, we shall leave 
the official call of the roll until a later session, prob- 
ably this afternoon. . 4 aad 

The greetings of the State of Wisconsin, which is 
the host, or hostess, will now be extended by our good 
friend, State Superintendent Callahan. (Applause.) 

SUPERINTENDENT JOHN C. CALLAHAN: I 
presume when you look over this program you will 
be glad to have these greetings brief. _ 

I know that everybody in Wisconsin is pleased to 
have you here. There isn’t any question but that 
the hotel people are always pleased to have you 
around, the taxi people, and the other people you 
meet in that capacity. : 

I don’t suppose it is necessary for me to start in 
to boast about Milwaukee and the State of Wiscon- 
sin this morning. I see you have received the little 
pamphlet that tells you what really makes Miwau- 
kee famous. Of course we can’t take you around 
and show you what they used to look upon as the 
ruins of Milwaukee. They are pretty well gone and 
other things have taken their place today. Milwau- 
kee is an interesting city, and we would have made 
more arrangements to take you around over certain 
sections of this part of the State hadn’t it been for 
the fact that you can’t depend on it for a minute 
this time of year. I don’t know what we may be 
able to do along that line. f 

I might start, of course, if I were so inclined, and 
tell you about our educational system and what we 
are trying to do in Wisconsin, but I have no desire 
to do any bragging about it and that is what it 
would look like if I star‘rd. ; 

In the last ten years i have covered quite a sec- 
tion of the country and been in a great many of 
your States, and while I think we nave some pretty 
good things in Wisconsin I never go to any of your 
States without finding something I would like to 
copy and bring home if I could get away with it. 
I think you all have some things you might crow 
or brag about. 

This morning I simply want to say that we are 
very much pleased to have you with us, and if there 
is anything that either the State Department, the 
hotel people, the Chamber of Commerce, or anybody 
else can do for you at any time, don’t hesitate to 
call our attention to it and we will be glad to take 
care of you if possible. 

I think that is all that is necessary this morning 
in this greeting. Thank you. (Applause.) 


New Commissioner Introduced 


CHAIRMAN COOPER: I believe since the last 
conierence we have only one new Commissioner 
added to our group. Commissioner Meredith, as you 
know, has gone into the chair of a college prof. >sor. 
The Commissioner of New Hampshire has succeeded 
him and is well known, but I shall ask the new Com- 
missioner from Connecticut to introduce the new 
Commissioner from New Hampshire at this time. 


COMMISSIONER E. W. BUTTERFIELD (Con- 
necticut): The representative from New Hampshire 
is somewhat known to you already as Deputy Com- 
missioner of New Hampshire for a long period of 
years and has at different times replaced the Com- 
missioner a: meetings of this kind. 


I will say, however, he is a gracious gentleman 
with only the little habits that are common in nor h- 
ern New England. He is as pleasant as he looks 
and as abe as the situation at hand demands. His 
name, Pringle, is indicative of the Scotch. His mid- 
dle name of Nelson is the same as that of the valiant 
son of England who said that England expected 
every man to do his duty. His first name, James, 
is a cross between the stubborn English king and 
the holy Hebrew saint. 

I introduce James Nelson Pringle. (Applause.) 

COMMISS'ONER J. N. PRINGLE (New Hamp- 
shire): Having been on the side lines for 13 7 ars 
I appreciate the honor of belonging to this body ex- 
ceedingly and anticipate a very great deal to be 
gained from conferences in this group. It is a plezs- 
ure to be here today. 

CHAIRMAN COOPER: The message from the 
president of the National Education Association, 
who is not very well as — learned ‘ast week when 
I was in Atlanta, has been mimecgraphed and is 
before you for your perusal at your leisure. 


Federal Activities 


I have seem a good many letters which Dr. Sutton 
has been sending out to your States to members cf 
school boards, and will say that he is making a very 
valiant fight to preserve salary schedules in this 
period of depression. I know that he has given a 
zoo: deal of personal attention to that, attemptir 
to convince school boards that the fight for . re- 
spectable salary for teachers has been a long: one, 
ani urging that no advantage be taken of this tem- 
=< ry depression to undo what it has taken so long 
to dw. 

I was also asked by the Columbia Broadcasting 
Sysiem quite late, after the program had been made 
up, for an opportunity to give those of you who 
wished to hear the presentation of the story of the 
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Constitution. By this time, it will be on at 1:30 this 
afternoon. The radio is being placed in this room 
so that any who wish to hear the dramatization may 
do so by coming here at 1:30 to listen to that feature 
of the American School of the Air. Mr. Willis, 
the Education Director, hoped to be here in person 
but wired me Saturday that he had been taken ill 
and is confined to his bed and would not be here. 

The program for this morning, a= you notice, is 
built around the general theme, “The Federal Gov- 
ernment and Education.” Dr. Mann_ (representing 
th: National Advisory Committee on Education) will 
speak later on the relations between the Fed :al 
Government and the States with regard to educa- 
tion, and I presume will show you the work of t-..e 
Committee in its effort to isolate the relationships 
of the Federal Government to education under some 
seven general headings. 

In one of those fields the Committee has already 
published a preliminary report. So far as I am 
aware, in the other six fields the Committee has 
published nothing. However, we are touching in 
this morning’s program three of the services ren- 
dered by the Federal Government to education: the 
first one through the Office of Education; the second 
one through the office of Indian Affairs, and Dr. 
Ryan is here to speak to you about that work, and 
the work of the Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, about which Dr. Wright is here to speak. 

I would not have anybody who isn’t familiar with 
education, and some here who are not State superin- 
tendents may be misled, think that this covers the 
field of the Federal Government and education. 

“As I said a minute ago, the Committee’s report 
indicates seven difierent relationships or fields in 
which the Federal Government functions, and -f 
course every State superintendent. knows that we 
have left out all of those direct functions such .as 
the Naval Academy and the war culleges and the 
other institutions which the Federal Government op- 
erates directly. 


Beginning of Office 


The Office of Education, as you are aware, is over 
60 years old and was originally established out of a 
request or demand for a Federal Departme:t of 
Education. Earlier in its organization it was in the 
Departments of Agriculture or Commerce or Labor, 
but due to a revision of the law became a minor 
office in the Department of the Interior. The eight 
Commissioners—there have been seven preceding 
me—have endeavored to organize it and have tried 
to find its place. 

Last year I explained at some length the policy 
that I should attempt to pursue, leiting you undc-- 
stand that I had not, by taking up the work of the 
Federal Government, forgotten my own experience 
and my own platform as a chief school official of 
one o the commonwealths of this Union; that I 
should still reflect in :ny own attitude toward educa- 
tion and the *ederal Government the fact that edu- 
cation is a State function; that it is a sovereign 
function of the State and that probably an encroach- 
ment of the Federal Government on it should be 
justified with very strong argument. During the 
year I have tried to reflect that same attitude which 
I am quite sure is the attitude of every State Super- 
intendent and State Commissioner of Education in 
this Union; that is, that any act of the Federal 
Government has no authority and has no bearing 
in your State until it has been reenactec by the Leg- 
islature of the State. That was my own attitude as 
a State official of education and I have not changed 
my color since taking up an office ir the Federal 
Government, 

There is a piece of work in which the Federal 
office has been engaged for these many decades that 
does not interfere with that state funciion in educa- 
tion, and that is the carrying on of researches that 
extend beyond the borders of any State, and making 
that material which any single state could not 
gather available to the school officials in every State. 

I am not sure whether the annual report of the 
Commissioner of Education has reached you or not. 
If it does not reach you and you would like to have 
a copy for your desk, I hope you will write ty the 
office in Washington for it. 


Policies Summarized 


In the opening pages of that report I have at- 
tempted to summarize the policy of the present ad- 
ministration of the office under these eight general 
headings: : 

1. That the reasons for which Congress established 
the Office of Education, namely, the collection of 
schoo] statistics and a wide dissemination of infor- 
mation on education, are still valid and should re- 
ceive chief emphasis by our staff, 

2. That such promotional activities as had been 
assumed from time to time, and chiefly during the 
bed period, should be eliminated as rapidly as pos- 
s1bdie, 

You will recall that there was a man in civic 
education, one in commercial educatien, one in in- 
dustrial education, one in health education, and so 
on, and that the chief purpose of those men was 
to promote certain aspects of education and pro- 
mote causes. There may have been a time when 
there was justification for an evangelical educa- 
tion on the part of the Office. It seems to me that 
time has past. Those functions we are attempting 
as rapidly as we can to eliminate by utilizing the 
people who are there in other ways. 

8. That the demand for more fundamental re- 
search in ediication, indicated in part by “bills” call- 
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ing for the creation of a Department of Education. 
and appropriations for research, and also by peti- 
tions and memorials from organized professional 
groups requesting investigation of particular pro- 
jects, is fully justified. 

These things ought to be done. 

4. That the administrative responsibilities grad- 
ually accruing to the commissioner and his staff 
over a period of some 40 years and arising in par- 
ticular from the education and medical relief of 
natives in Alaska should be transferred to other 
officials as rapidly as possible. 


Work in Alaska 


You know there are rather large administrative 
responsibilities falling to the commissioner with re- 
gard to the education, hospitalization, and relief of 
the natives in Alaska. A year ago this time we 
succeeded, by an executive. order of the Secretary 
of the Interior, in transferring the administration 
of the reindeer activities in Alaska from the Com- 
missionez of Education to the Governor of Alaska. 
That was done because the educational situation, 
so far as the reindeer were concerned, had been 
completed. I need not say to those here who are 
familiar with the history of that movement that in 
the opinion of foreign observers, Englishmen and 
Danes particularly, who have investigated the work, 
of the Commissioner of Education in reindeer 
(England being int:rested with a view of intrcduc- 
ing reindeer into the northern sections of Canada 
and the Danish parliament being interested with a 
view io the reindeer industry in Greenland), have 
pronounced it the most successful experiment in 
vocational education that the world has known. 

I think * mentionred last year that that grew out 
of the rather rare insight of a man who had been 

_trained in theology. Dr. Sheldon Jackson was a 
Presbyterian missionary who had been sent to 
Alaska very early in its history, by the Presbyterian 
Church. Early in our administration of education 
in Alaska he became the agent of the United States 
under the Department of the Interior and the Com- 
missioner of Education for the education of the 
natives. On one of his early visits, about 1890, 
Dr. Jackson reported that the seal industry, the 
excessive fishing for seals in the Northwest, and 
the hunting of big game in Alaska, were rapidly 
disposing of the natural food supplies of the 
Eskimo and the Aleut. He suggested that the 
mosses which he found up there, about the only 
thing that grows in the form of vegetable matter, 
appeared to him to be the same mosses on which 
the reindeer fed over in Siberia. Then I have found 
in one of the reports to Commissioner Harris, this 
observation which seemed to me to be very strik- 
ing. He said the d:fference between a civilized man 
and a savage was exactly the difference between a 
herder and a hunter. That is a rather rare socio- 
logical observation to come from a man trained in 
theelesy, but, nevertheless, we found it has been 
rue. 


Reindeer Control Transferred 


We found that wher. we changed the Eskimo from 
a hunter of caribou to a raiser and herder of rein- 
deer, the cousin of the caribou, we did move him 
from the state of savagery to the state of civiliza- 
tion. And we are hoping in Alaska to apply these 
same principles to other groups of natives by 
changing them from hunters of wild fur bearing 
animals to raisers or growers of domesticated fur 
bearing animals. That is the lesson we have 
learned from it, I think, and my own investigations 
in Alaska over a year ago, shortly after I took 
office, convinced me it was not possible to raise the 
Eskimo out of this pastoral stage of civilization 
into an agricultural stage and into an industrial 
stage. Ceriainly no industries are going to go into 
that cold, frozen part of the continent. There are 
more favorable parts of the earth’s surface where 
industry may flourish. Certainly there is no way 
of changing the climatic conditions and making 
them more favorable to the growing of grain. The 
Eskimo is doomed to remain in about the same 
stage of civilization that the Jews were in in the 
time of Moses—in a pastoral stage. 

The question of marketing these carcasses that 
have become very numerous was a real problem, 
The question of slaughtering these animals and stor- 
ing the meat in cold storage plants are real prob- 
lems. The increase in the number of animals has 
brought about an increase in the pests of the 
animals. Those are problems of economics and prob- 
lems of agricultural research, and in them certainly 
the Commissioner of Education has no fundamental 
interest. 

So the Secretary of the Interior, on the basis of 
those findings, a year ago on the first of November 
transferred the control of reindeer from the Com- 
missioner of Education to the Governor of Alaska. 
We have been hoping to have further transfers. I, 
myself, in response to questions asked me by the 
House Committee, explained to those gentlemen 
first of all this principle, that we ought to get rid 
of administrative responsibilities, and with that 
most of the committee concurred. When they asked 
me how I would get rid of them, I suggested two 
ways: (1) The establishment of a Department of 
Public Education; (2) the establishment of a De- 
partment of Public Health in the Territory - of 
Alaska, both of which would be nuclei for later 
state departments of-public health-and public educa- 
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tion. Some members of the committee disagreed 
with that. _We now have that matter before Con- 
gress, and I hope by another year I shall be able 
to report to you that all administrative responsibility 
of the Commissioner of Education has been trans- 
ferred to other shoulders, and that the Commissioner 
of Education has but one justification for existing, 
namely, that he is engaged in research in education 
which could not be undertaken by the respective 
States because it crosses State lines and involves 
problems that are nation-wide in scope. 


Work to Be Continued 


5. That certain service functions gradually de- 
veloped by the office should be continued partly be- 
cause they furnish the best means of disseminating 
information, partly because they furnish the only 
means f keeping members of our staff in direct 
contact with actual school problems, and partly be- 
eause situations arise in local and State govern- 
ments where the agent of the Federai Government 
is the only satisfactory person to serve as a referee. 

For instance, this year we have been engaged in a 
survey of the schools of Buffalo. One of the rea- 
sons we undertook the survey of Buffalo was that 
it was a method of informing certain of our staff 
of the problems facing school boards, and partly be- 
eause situations arise in State and local govern- 
ments where the agent of the Federal Government 
is the only satisfactory person to serve as referee. 
I think we shall have to survey another city in 
another State next Fall. 

We have tried to pass that survey on to one or 
two of the colleges of this country. We have said, 
“Here is a university that is well equipped to do 
this piece of work for you.” We have said,:“Here 
is another university that is well equipped,” but 
in each case the answer has come back to us,, “Not 
all of our people will be satisfied with the decision 
of either of those universities.” So there do arise 
situations in which it seems to be general agree- 
ment that some representative of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is the best referee. 

I may say here that some of you have had ex- 
perience with our office and some of you have not in 
this respect, but where we do that we go into the 
survey only upon formal resolution of the local 
Board of Education approved. by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction or Commissioner of 
Education having jurisdiction. Unless we have both 
of those requests we do not enter any city for sur- 
vey purposes or enter and State for survey pur- 
poses. We adhere to that rule absolutely. 


Building Up of Staff 


6. That the local autonomy of American educa- 
tion can best be preserved by having in Washington 
a staff large enough to perform adequately these 
regular and recurring duties and by augmenting this 
staff temporarily for the performance of specific 
technical tasks, as needs arise, from the experts em- 
ployed in universities and colleges and the public 
school system. 

We do not want to build a large staff at Washing- 
ton. Various members of Congress have written 
articles (I have seen some by Senator Smoot) call- 
ing attention to the fact that nobody ever comes 
back to Congress and says, “We have now finished 
our job; you may dismiss us.” There is a tendency 
of the “ederal body to perpetuate itself, increase its 
influence, and in the course of a century or two that 
is probably very dangerous practice for local 
autonomy in American education. I believe in local 
autonomy in American education because it seems 
to me to be about the only governmental responsi- 
bility in which you can now arouse the interest of a 
local citizen. Just as soon as: the local citizen be- 
gins to lose interest in his government, democracy 
is on its way to an end. 

7. That such specific tasks be undertaken only at 
the request of and with the approval of well es- 
tablished, organized professional groups; and that 
each project so approved be submitted to Congress 
on its own merits and carried on with funds pro- 
vided for that specific purpose. 

There have been three such projects approved by 
this body: A survey of secondary schools; a survey 
of teacher education; a survey of school finance. 
Two of those projects are now under way, the first 
well under way, the second just getting organized, 
and the third one is now before the committees of 
Congress. This body, I may say, so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, will have to pass upon every one 
of those projects before I shall even submit them to 
the Bureau of the Budget. 


Research Studies 


8. That every effort be made to locate researches 
now under way in education, to cooperate with the 
local governments, universities, and volunteer agen- 
cies which are making such studies, and, in so far as 
possible, to coordinate the efforts of all such groups. 

We are now publishing—I think Miss Martens may 
speak of it later—a summary of the Masters’ theses 
and doctoral dissertations in education. We have 
also asked the deans of schools of education for 
their opinion on two matters: First, whether it would 
be of use to them to have a copy of all such doc- 
teral dissertations on file in our office, and, if they 
think it would, whether or not their institutions 
would be ready to require the preparation of an 
extra typewritten copy of such dissertation for 
sending to our office? If the deans approve that 
and “put it over,” then, within a year or two, we 
shall have on file in our office a copy of every 
doctoral dissertation on education in this country, 
where it may be drawn out by any agency in your 
State for consultation, and we may summarize for 
the dean of the State university or any 1er institu- 
tion in your State what has already been done in 
that field before he starts somebody else at work on 
that. That is what I mean by coordinating and 
preventing overlapping to make it possible for every 
university to be working without duplicating any 
other university. 

Perhaps I should report further on surveys, but 
we have a place on the program later. I am hoping 
that Dr. Meredith, who was your representative on 
the staff of the secondary school survey, will be here 
before we come to that place on the program. 

The teacher education survey we shall discuss 
during the evening program of tomorrow. Unfortu- 
nately, Dr. J. A. H. Keith, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Pennsylvania, who is the representa- 
tive of this body on that survey, is very ill. I hada 
letter just the other day from Superintendent N. D. 
Showalter, of Washington, who is the next cne of us 
who knows most on teacher education, I take it, 
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from experience and training, saying that he also 
will be unable to get here because of the work in- 
volved in the coming session of the Legislature. 
Somebody told mie only last week that Superintend- 
ent Showalter lost his wife within the last ten days, 
which I presume is part of the reason why his work 
has piled up on him. 

Another aspect of education and the relation of 
the Federal Government to it, which does represent 
a sort of fatherly interest, if you will, a kind of 
benevolence on the part of Uncle Sam, is the matter 
of what he has been doing for the Indians, generally 
regarded as the wards of the Federal Government. 
The Indian Office has been somewhat reorganized, 
as you know, during the present Administration 
under the direction of .Commissioner. Rhoads, and 
within the last few months the. Indian Office has 
been able to secure a director of its educational pro- 
gram. That director has been known te all ef you 
through educational meetings and through his work 
in school and society, Dr. W: Carson Ryan, who is 
the new Director of Education for the United States 
Indian Office. Dr. Ryan will now speak to you. 
( Applause.) 


. Education of Indians 


DR. W. CARSON RYAN: It is a real opportunity 
to come and lay our job before you. I think you are 
entitled to know the point of view from which we 
are trying to face it, and I can say immediately that 
we stand directly with Commissioner Cooper in his 
notion of the relation of Federal educational activi- 
ties to those of the States; or, rather, I shall put it 
as bluntly as I can: I regard even the Indian edu- 
cation program as one of those services which, while 
for the present the emphasis may be heavily Fed- 
eral, ultimately must be a State responsibility. I 
should rather put it at the outset as a joint Fed- 
eral and State responsibility for Indian education, 
but with the hope of increasing State, responsibility. 

All I can do is to attempt to-describe the situa- 
tion and then tell you where I hope we may take 
steps to achieve the kind of cooperation I think 
most of you are interested in. : 

In the first place, it is almost impossible te make 
an accurate statistical statement as to the schooling 
of Indian children. Don’t think for a moment that 
I am thinking of the Indian educational program 
as simply a program of schooling. I realize fully, 
of course, that there are the same significant eco- 
nomic implications that the Bureau of Education 
found in Alaska and developed so magnificently. 
Dr. Cooper just told you. There is the whole prob- 
lem of the transformation of a culture, of the use 
of a culture, the Indians’ contribution te American 
civilization, and so on, but I am speaking in this 
group particularly on the school side of it because 
that is, after all, the immediate practical concern 
that we have. 

I ought to be able to tell you exactly how many 
Indian children there are who need education, but 
that depends on the definition of the Indian. The 
Indian Office defines an Indian as anybody who, 
under treaties or some other way, as inheritance, has 
any rights as an Indian. The Census Office defines 
an Indian as anybody who is regarded as an Indian 
in the locality. We say there are 355,000 Indians in 
the United States, but when we say that the im- 
plication includes those I have mentioned. 

To show you how absurd the thing is, of those 
355,000 alleged Indians, nearly 25,000 are full- 
blooded Negroes not mixed in any way with Indians. 
In history, of course, they are the original slaves 
of the five civilized tribes who took the side of the 
South during the Civil War, freed their slaves 
after the Civil War and made them members of 
tribes. So 24,000, to be exact, full-blooded Negroes 
are officially Indians and wards in part of the 
United States Government. 


Number in Schools 


I had mimeographed this morning a table that 
I am very much afraid of which is based on the 
latest data we can get regarding the number of 
Indian childrén of school age in the United States 
and the numbers that are in different types of 
schools. It is arranged by States in order of the 
number of the Indian children in the States. It 
is more discouraging than I wish it were. We have 
been saying that there were 80 per cent of Indian 
school children, children of school age, in school. 
If these figures are correct, the percentage is more 
nearly 65. Roughly, of the 100,000 children of 
school age, we find something like 67,000 are en- 
rolled in some school. The majority are now in 
public schools, 34,000 or 35,000. There ‘are 10,000 
more of them in Government boarding schools on 
the reservations in the States. There are 11,000 of 
them in Government boarding schools not on reser- 
vations, and there are about 4,000 in United States 
Government day schools which are nothing in the 
world but public schools maintained by the United 
States instead of by the State departments. There 
are 7,500 in missions and other private schools. I 
have these data arranged by States on sheets which 
I think will be here in a few minutes if you care 
to have them. When you examine those data you 
will find some curious things. 

Perhaps it is just as weH the papers haven't 
come because I might not get safely away if you 
take at their face value the figures that are there. 
Oklahoma, for example, which has 37,000 Indian 
children between 6 and 18 years of age, is re- 
ported as having 25,000 of them in school. As you 
see, that is a percentage of about 70, which is less 
than we hoped it was for Oklahoma. There is some 
claim that a few more thousand are in city and town 
schools not counted. We pay tuition, as you know, 
for some communities. This year we have 861 
school boards with which we have direct connection. 
Incidentally, let me say it is a wholly wrong situa- 
tion in my judgment. The Federal Government 
should not be dealing with local boards of education 
in the Indian service or anything else. If you will 
let us change it to work through the States instead 
¥ ner the local communities, we would like to 

o it. 


Conditions in States 


Arizona has something like 15,000 Indian children. 
I won’t read the entire list, but this is the way it 
goes: From about 37,000 down to 100 Indian chil- 
dren in the 23 States that are represented in any 
direct way with Indian children. Of course, every 
State has some, but in only about half of the States 
do we actually record any Federal activity. 


The great change, of course, has been in the 
number of public schools. Minnesota, for example, 


not only has the largest percentage, according to 
these figures, of Indian children in any schools 
where there are large Indian populations, but by 
far the larger percentage in public schools, whereas 
States like Arizona have only a few hundred out of 
the 15,000 Indian children in public schools. 


You may possibly know that Arizona and New 
Mexico have been specifically exenipted from the 
operation of the pending Swing-Johnson Bill which 
would enable us to work directly with the” States 
in education. They were exempted not by our action 
but by action of the representatives of those States 
in Congress. So you have in this situation every- 
thing from the State that wants to consider the 
Indian as part of the citizenry of the State in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Congressional Act 
of 1924 and the States that simply do not want 
the ee Government to leave the situation alone 
at all. 

We spent a very bad several hours last Friday 
at the .Capitol before the Senate Committee .on 
Indian affairs, and the whole burden of that dis- 
cussion was that the Federal Government should 
go into the Cherokee territory and the territory of 
the other five civilized tribes in Oklahoma and take 
apparently the entire responsibility for the chil- 
dren and adults—all the Indians of that region. If 
that policy is right, then the whole educational 
policy which Dr. Cooper states superintendents 
have taken is wrong. If we want to,step in and 
take the responsibility of education and everything 
else in the five civilized tribes, it seems to me we 
have taken a fatal step backward. Of course we 
can’t deliberately neglect the Indian children even 
though the Jaw specifically exempts the five specific 
tribes from our concern. Nevertheless, we must 
be concerned about them, but unless we can enlist 
the great State of Oklahoma, and unless we can 
get the Congressmen from Oklahoma to see how 
educational cooperation can work out we will never 
get headed right in the schooling of Indian children. 


Heart of Problem 


Without geing too much into the detail of these 
statistics, let me show you at once the real problem 
of the policy involved. If the States are to be at 
all concerned with the education of Indian children, 
then this enormous boarding school program we buitl 
up must somehow be disposed of as quickly as is 
consistent with the care and education of Indian 
children. We still have 70 boarding schools main- 
tained entirely by the Federal Government, and they 
cost us about $6,000,000 this year. They are going 
to cost us a little more next year. It is very dif- 
ficult to say that we ought to get rid of those 
schools. It is not as simple as that. Yet the 
boarding school method is not only the most ex- 
pensive way to furnish an undesirable education, 
but it is the thing that will stand forever in the 
way of a real assimilation of Indian children into the 
White population, if that is what you want. 

We are going to need the help of people in the 
States very much when we start to change that 
boarding school policy. We have eliminated three 
boarding schools this year. We eliminated one last 
year, but the Congressmen beat us to it and put it 
back. We had a fight on one in California, but so 
far that has stayed put. 

_ When a new superintendent went to one of our 
North Dakota schools this year—Miss Palmer will 
recognize it—the local newspaper served notice on 
the committee that this particular school must be 
watched because it wasn’t certain that the new 
superintendent would maintain that school as an 
Indian school. 

If you really believe in the other kind of policy, 
you folks will have to help us change that point 
of view a little bit. An Indian school, if it is re- 
garded simply as a means of a little more business 
for the committee, will make it forever impossible 
for us to change from that kind of educational} pro- 
gram to one which we all know is better. 

I have made a list of four or five things that it 
seems to me are what we would like to regard as 
steps from our point of view. We would like vour 
judgment very much with regard to the possibility 
of taking those steps. 

In the first place, it seems to me we ought to be 
able to furnish the State departments that are in- 
terested with the most recent and accurate data we 
can get regarding the Indian population, school pop- 
ulation in their States. When a State like Minne- 
sota tries to do something for us and do it hand- 
somely, they simply don’t have the data. It seems 
to me the first thing we ought to do is to be able 
to give to these States as exact a picture as we can 
of the Indian school age population in their States. 


A State Responsibility 


In the second place, where the State and locat 
community are anxious to handle the Indian school 
problem, and there are many of them, we in the 
Federal Government ought to say “Amen.” Then 
let’s look at it and make sure that they can do it 
and will do it well, but by all means if they show 
the slightest sign of willingness let them undertake 
the job. We want to get out of the Indian educa- 
tion business in the Federal Government. It may 
take 50 years, but we hope it won’t be anything 
like that. We genuinely want to turn ovér the great 
bulk of this business as fast as we can. If we are 
going to do that we have to put our existing schools 
in such a position that they will be a worthy part 
of the educational program of your State. 

We are asking our Indian schools this year to for- 
get the old Indian course of study and use as the 
basis of study the course of study of the State. If 
they say they can’t do it, then it is up to them to 
examine these courses of study and know something 
about them because their children will have to com- 
pete with the other children from your schools. 

In the meantime, we are trying to put into these 
schools the best possible teachers we can get. Even 
in this period of depression that Dr. Cooper refers 
to we have just succeeded in raising the entrance 
salary for elementary teachers and primary teachers 
to $1,680. We are requiring three years of training 
beyond high school and are opening the way also 
to graduates of four-year training institutions if 
they have had elementary preparation in practical 
teaching in that field. We are going to make a real 
bid for qualified teachers and are going to pay them 
at least enough to start to get teachers to qualify. 
These teachers will be selected through civil service 
announcements, but the civil service announcements 
just now going out will probably restiTt entirely in a 
non-assembled examination. Our bureau, with the 
civil service, will go over the credentials on exactly 
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the same basis that you would on certification by the 
State. : 

There are practically no appointments to be made 
in the teaching positions outside of the civil service 
regulation. 

SUPERINTENDENT F. G. BLAIR. . (Illinois): 
How about. janitorial, custodial, and all those things? 

DR. RYAN: There are a few of those. Some of 
those might he affected. ‘ 

SUPERINTENDENT. BERTHA RB. PALMER 
(North Dakota): These salaries are for 12 months? 

DR. RYAN: They carry 30 days’ educational 
leave. The educational leave plus the annual leave 
comes very close to the typical. 

SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: 
divided by twelve then? 

DR. RYAN: Yes. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: That doesn’t include 
any board-or room: : 

DR. RYAN: ‘A deduction is made for room, light, 
and so on. Those announcements covering some 2) 
types of positions are just going out within the next 
two weeks, and if the State officers are interested we 
would be very glad indeed to see that you get them. 
For the first time we are advertising positions from 
superintendents of Indian schools down. Last year 
we.got a chance in the retirement law which cuts 
five years off the field service age, so we are replac- 
ing a third of the school principals in-one year, and 
a commensurate number of superintendents of In- 
dian schools: I presume you understand that super- 
intendents of Indian schools are not educational 
persons at all. They are classified in what is known 
as C. A. F., clerical, administrative, financial. This 
year we are advertising for the first time for those 
with educational qualifications. While the salaries 
are not particularly high, they are at least as high 
as ordinary educational positions. In other words, 
we are trying to build up the schools we have by 
changing the personnel, but not the permanence if 
we can avoid it. But when we come to deal with 
you as States we will have something to deal with. 
We want to turn over an educational enterprise that 
is worth doing anything. 


The $1,680. is 


State Cooperation 


At Belcourt in the Turtle Mountain Reservation 
in North Dakota there is an interesting situation 
where the State of North Dakota by special act has 
contributed to the Federal Government such State 
and county financial aid as might otherwise be 
turned over .to the school districts. We, in turn, 
have erected and will open a very fine consolidated 
school building accommodating 450 children in the 
auditorium, and roads have been built to make te 
communitv school accessible to every school child or 
adult. When that job is completed, a bus will be 
furnished to bring every youngster (living more 
than a mile distant) to school. 


In that case we are going the other way around. 
That is an example of the Federal Government mak- 
ing the start and the State cooperating with us. I 
should hope very much, not that we shall keep that 
job at all, that when we do turn it over to the State 
of North Dakota (we will be very glad to as soon 
as we can) possibly some of the things we do there 
may be worth following in the rest of that Cana- 
dian border section of North Dakota. 


I can’t honestly say that most of your educa- 
tional enterprises in the past are the kind we want 
to turn over. There have been some good things 
among them, but on the whole some very bad things. 

I should like to make certain that the tuition ar- 
rangements we make, which I am sure are very un- 
satisfactory, shall be such as to improve the quality 
of education not just for the Indian children but for 
the white children in the same community. That is, 
I should like to see us pay enough so that we can 
make certain of the health follow-up which is abso- 
lutely necessary for Indian children and I think will 
probably be valuable for white children in rural com- 
munities since these Indians are generaly in some 
of the poorest white communities in your States. I 
should like to make certain that we have the hot 
lunch which we have to have for the Indian children 
and which you ought to have in the rural schools 
anyway. 

I should like to make certain that some of the tui- 
tion money went for better qualified teachers, visit- 
ing teachers, and trained school social workers who 
work between the school and the home. The very 
assumption in our law on the question, namely that 
only 70 per cent of the Indian children do attend 
school, seems to me‘to be a grossly wrong point of 
view. I should like to see that the money we give 
is used by both of us in a cooperative effort to get 
a better type of schooling and educational program 
in rural communities. 


QUESTION: _ Who pays the tuition? _ 


Question of Taxation 


DR. RYAN: The Federal Government pays the 
tuition. We negotiate with nearly 900 school boards. 

The theory underlying is this: We try to make 
up the deficiency in ratables, in taxables, due to the 
fact of property restricted Indians. Those who have 
large Indian population recognize what I mean. 
Five years ago, for example, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion estimated that Oklahoma suffered a loss of 
about $430,000 in annual income for school purposes 
because of the existence of property restricted In- 
dians in that State. They cannot tax the property 
of Indians who are wards of the Government. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR (Illinois): How 
much land did Oklahoma get that the other States 
did not? 

_DR. RYAN: If one started to go into those q-es- 
tions it would be almost impossible. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR (lllinois): They 
would all have to be figured in in_getting anything 
like a just estimate. 

DR. RYAN: It is paid in some States. There is 
no Federal regulation that really covers that, ex- 
cept the general principle that we don’t mean to pay 
the entire cost of the schooling of a child, but we 
do try to pay that which will make up for the loss 
in taxes. I think we might extend that to pay 
enough so as to make a reasonably good educational 
position, From a certain point of view the Indian 
has to take pot luck with the White. He is taking 
pot luck with the White and pot luck has been very 
unpleasant in some parts of Oklahoma. 

Perhaps I had better say we are trying to change 
this because we recognize the need of it, and we 
hope you will cooperate with us in substituting the 
change. We are trying to get rid of the inspectorial 
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type of supervision. Every State in the Union, I 
take it, has gone through the inspectional period, 
but, so far as I know, I think every State has also 
gone over to what might be called the helpful super- 
vision period. We have any number of district 
superintendents and supervisors of certain sorts. 
We regard them—I am sure Mr. Thompson joins 
me in this but he doesn’t have to take the responsi- 
bility for it—as more or less fifth wheels in. the 
scheme if there is going to be any real Federal co- 
operation. We are trying to change them into a 
special type of supervisor to go around and help 
the schools. We have six very high type demonstra- 
tion elementary teachers under the direction of Miss 
Rose Bryan, formerly supervisor of the State of 
Montana. They are helping Indian schools, mainly 
Indian schools, and also public schools wherever per- 
mitted to. Supervisor Thompson, whom some of 
you know, does the same thing in public school rela- 
tions between our office and the States. We are 
changing the kind of supervision so far as we can 
to the kind the States have used so profitably in the 
last 20 years. 


Indian Supervisors 


This is perhaps one of the definite proposals I 
should like to put before you for consideration. We 
should like to see if there isn’t some way that we 
can help you and put into your State Departments 
of Education a man or woman who will serve as su- 
pervisor of Indian education. That is the plan, of 
course, that was used more effectively through gen- 
eral education board money in the education of 
Negroes in the southern States. When the super- 
visor of Negro education went into the State de- 
partment he not only made Negro education re- 
spectable because he was generally a very well 
qualified White man, but be immediately caused the 
Negro education to be considered as part of the edu- 
cational program of the State. 


We should like very much to help those of you who 
are willing to put on that kind of staff assistance. 
We don’t want a Federal man who is merely respon- 
sible to us. We would rather have him put under 
the direction of State superintendents, even though 
we have to pay his salary at the outset, and respon- 
sible to you, looking at the Indian in your State as 
part of the educational problem of the State. 
Whether or not we get anything like that will in 
part depend on congressional action, but not wholly. 
The Swing-Johnson bill is pending, of course, about 
which I presume most of you know, It has already 
passed the Senate. It is a permissive piece of legis- 
lation purely. It permits the Interior Department 
to deal directly with the States instead of spending 
the money already appropriated in the specific way 
so far provided, We could go to the State and say, 
“We would like to make certain arrangements with 
you if you are interested, and we can pay this money 
directly to the State treasury for this purpose.” 

Incidentally, of course, that would solve some real 
difficulties about Federal civil service appointments. 
We would rather not send a Federal civil service 
man into your State. We would rather help you or 
accept your nomination of some of the strongest 
educational people in your State. I throw that out 
simply as a suggestion of at least one way in which 
we should like to take a step if you feel it can be 
worked out. 

I simply close by saying that although I recognize 
the different emphasis that you have in every juris- 
diction, I am sure that those of us who are looking 
at the program will ultimately, in favor of the In- 
dian, have to think in terms of States rather than 
reservations. Whatever it may have been in the 
past, we are hoping very much that you can look 
with us at this thing as a State situation and that 
we may be more and more able to help you work 
it out as a State situation. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 


Clip Sheet Discontinued 


CHAIRMAN COOPER: We shall have to limit the 
discussion on this to about ten minutes. I did not 
realize that these questions would begin to come 
up at this time. ; 

In my own annual report I refer to that again. 
Under the matter of publications you will find this 
reference: The Clip Sheet, The Clip Sheet was the 
publication of the Office of Education, carrying out 
news to various newspapers as a publicity service. 
“The Clip Sheet, formerly issued to newspapers and 
educational periodicals, has been discontinued.” 
When I went there I asked, “How much does this 
thing cost us?” They said about $500 a month for 
putting it out. 

I said, ““Who uses it?” 

They said, “Everybody all over the United States 
uses it.” 

I said, “How do you know?” 


They said, “Just because they do.” 

We sent two girls to the Congressional Library 
who went through some two weeks’ successive is- 
sues of important journals of various parts of the 
United States and found very little Clip Sheet ma- 
terial in the papers. I said, “Next month no Clip 
Sheet will go out and we will see how many people 
yell when it doesn’t appear.” We sent out no Clip 
Sheet and nobody missed it at all, which was just 
as I suspected. It was one of those propagandist 
stunts and was recognized as such, 


I go on in this to explain: “Items of news value 
are now given directly to the representative of The 
United States Daily and to other representatives of 
the press who call at our office.” The result of that 
policy has been the opening up of the Office of Edu- 
cation to the public. The United States Daily has 
been particularly interested in not only what we do 
in Washington but what you do in the States. I 
think you have had a good many requests for infor- 
mation as to your policies. 

The other day a member of the staff called me 
up and said, “Did you see the supplement which we 
issued on the White House Conference?” 

I said, “Yes, it was a very fine piece of work.” 

He said, “We would like to get out a little supple- 
ment on this Milwaukee conference also.” 

The United States Daily has sent a man here and 
it has also provided a stenotype operator in order 
that they may have a complete record of what 
goes on. 

In attempting to pick out Superintendents who 
might lead this discussion, I attempted to find peo- 
ple who would not be necessarily embarrassed by 
any cross currents, and therefore selected two men, 
one of whom is here. 

Commissioner J. M. McConnell, of Minnesota, has 
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had a good deal of contact with this problem and is 
very much interested in it. Superintendent Showal- 
ter, who is unfortunately absent, is one of. those 
rien who has very large sections of his State, the 
most fertile areas of his State, settled in the name 
of Indians who pay no taxes, and many of these In- 
dians, as you know, have seen fit to lease their prop- 
erty to White men who have come into those homes 
with large families of children. Then the Indian 
withdraws somewhere and lives on his rent, the 
White man pays no tzxes, and there is no money to 
educate the White man’s children. I understand Su- 
perintendent John Vaughan, of Oklahoma, is in 
somewhat the same fix, and I am going to ask Su- 
perintendent Vaughan, if he cares to, to say a few 
words. I should like any resolution that you see fit 
to draw up on this to be prepared by Commissioner 
McConnell, Superintendent Vaughan, Superintendent 
Montoya, of New Mexico, and Superintendent 
Palmer, of North Dakota. 


We will follow the same policy of having no Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, but ask the various commit- 
tees who care to present resolutions to meet at meal 
time and prepare their program. 


SUPERINTENDENT T. H. HARRIS (Louisiana): 
Before you go further, I want to ask a question. 
Why do you want to put the Indian in a _ special 
class? He owns property and is assessed. Let him 
pa; taxes if the State where he lives provides for 
his education. 


I imagine we have 1,000 Indian children in Louisi- 
ana, either pure or mixed with Negroes and White 
people. They own property like anybody else, or 
= own it. Their children go to school like other 
children. 


CHAIRMAN COOPER: Do they have tax exemp- 
tion rights under treaties? 

SUPERINTENDENT HARRIS: Not at all. 

DR. RYAN: It isn’t as simple as that. That is 
the situation Mr. Harris knows, and Mr. Blair knows. 
How about Arizona with 40,000 Navajos roaming 
over a territory half the size of the New England 
States, and no school districts or anything of the 
sort? It isn’t Indian property at all. It is all tribal 
sors property with Santa Fe checker-boarded in 

etween. 


CHAIRMAN COOPER: Dr. Blair, will you take 
the chair for a few minutes? 


I will ask Commissioner McConnell to lead the 
discussion if he will. 


Superintendent Blair took the chair. 


Mr. McConnell Speaks 


COMMISSIONER J. M. McCONNELL (Minne- 
sota): Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: This discus- 
sion of Indian affairs is not of my choosing. I have, 
at the request of the committee, undertaken to say 
a word from the point of view of the State in t:.is 
consideration, and what I have had to say I have 
chosen to write. Not receiving the paper of Dr. 
Ryan until this morning, my figures will not always 
coincide because they are older somewhat. 


The treaty with the Chippewa Indians in Min- 
nesota, which may bé typical of the later Indian 
treaties, required the Federal Government to fur- 
nish education over a period of years to be pail for 
out of tribal funds. Whether or not such a provi- 
sion may have been general in Indian treaties, the 
fact is that le Federal Government, acting through 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, has for many years 
carried on Indian education throughout the country. 
T!.. work the Government has performed in differ- 
ent ways. It has maintained day sthools on :eser- 
vations and also boarding schools, on and off resc.- 
vations, to which Indian children have been sent, 
their living as well as their education being pro- 
vided for. It has cooperated with mission schools 
and, particularly in later years, has paid for instruc- 
tion in the public schools of the State. 


As the States have built up their educational sys- 
tems and schools have been made generally avail- 
able, it has been convenient and desirable for Indian 
children to attend these schools. 


The act of Congress passed in June, 1924, giving 
to the Indians the rights of citizenship, makes the 
question of their education one of vital importance 
to the country and especially to the States wherein 
they reside. How the situation may be handled ef- 
fectively, without placing an undue burden on the 
State or on the localities where the Indians are lo- 
cated, is a problem which calls for some plan of 
cooperation between State and Federal authorities. 
The attitude of the Indian Bureau and the present 
status of Indian funds make the time opportune to 
work out some solution of this problem. 


Problem in Minnesota 


The first important consideration is to estimate 
the size of the undertaking. The method of child 
accounting followed by the Bureau appears to have 
been taken over from ancient Palestine, where each 
man was counted in his own city, no matter where 
he might in fact reside. The report of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs for the year 1929 gives 
Minnesota an Indian population of 15,573. Of this 
number 13,229 are credited to the Consolidated Chip- 
pewa Agency. However, approximately 30 per cent 
of these live off the reservation, 25 per cent of them 
in Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth. The remain- 
cer, it is said, are scattered in 39 States and three 
foreign countries, principally Canada. The latest 
reports in our hands indicate that there are counted 
in Minnesota about 4,000 Indian children. Approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of these are reported as enrolled 
in schools within the State. Whether the other 10 
per cent are in school elsewhere or running at large 
we do not know. Those reported in school were dis- 
tributed roughly as follows: Five per cent in Gov- 
ernment day schools; 20 per cent in Government 
boarding schools on or off the reservations; 10 per 
cent in Mission schools; and the remainder, 65 per 
cent, in the public schools. In many instances the 
number attending any one school is so small that no 
question is-raised concerning them. However, where 
Indian population is centered in communities with 
low valuation and their instruction thus becomes a 
burden, the Federal Government has paid tuition. 
The amount of tuition paid has increased in succeed- 
ing years which indicates either an increasing at- 
tendance in the public schools, or a growing ten- 
dency on the part of school boards to present claims. 
This arrangement, while apparently the best possi- 
ble so far, must be regarded as temporary to be 
followed by some better worked out plan. 


One of the most serious difficulties to be dealt 
with in any scheme for the State’s taking over In- 
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dian education is that of providing suitable build- 
ings. In Minnesota, at least, school buildings are 
provided by the school district and the State shares 
in the cost only in consolidated districts and then to 
a very limited amount. Hence, on reservations or in 
territory where Indian population predominates, 
property valuation, sufficient to provide a building, 
is hkely to be lacking. Apparently the only solu- 
tion consistent with State laws, and fair in com- 
parison with other localities in the State, is for the 
Federal Government to pay proportionately from 
Indian funds for building construction. Such a plan 
has been adopted in one instance in Minnesota and 
others are under consideration. The Redby school 
is located on the Red Lake Indian Reservation on 
the south shore of Red Lake on a site owned by the 
unorganized (County) School District of Beltrami 
County. A three-room modern school building com- 
plying with State standards was erected at a cost 
of $18,000 on contracts with the school board ard 
under their direction. The Federal Government, 
through the Red Lake Indian Agency, paid $13,000 
of the building cost. The school, which is conducted 
regularly as one of the public schools of the State, 
had an enrollment last year of 60 pupils of whom 
about two-thirds were Indians. Teachers are em- 
ployed by the school board with the approval of the 
Superintendent of the Indian Agency. The district 
is reimbursed by the Federal Government for a part 
of the salaries. In our opinion, this scheme offers a 
working basis which might be adapted to meet most 
situations satisfactorily. It has the advantage of 
establishing’the school as a part of the State sys- 
tem and meeting the required standards. In most 
instances the making of such an arrangement - vould 
involve the taking over of Government buildings 
when these are suitable. The school in question is a 
regularly accredited elementary school and hence 
the work done is accepted in any other school which 
the children may later attend. 

The Indian problem, however, as the Federal Gov- 
ernment has to deal with it and as it presents itself 
in the States, is by no means limited to the furnish- 
ing of schools. The Indian problem is first of all a 
question of living conditions. These involve health 
and sanitation, as well as social and economic ques- 
tions. The opinion has prevailed in Minnesota that 
these various interests of the“Indian should be cared 
for together under some plan of cooperation. There 
has been created, therefore, a State Advisory Com- 
mission on which are represented the social, health 
and educational agencies, and including in its mem- 
bership representatives of the State departments in 
charge of these fields. It is the purpose of the Com- 
mission to cooperate with the Federal authorities in 
Minnesota and with the Department in Washington, 
to line up a working program with the State health, 
welfare and education departments. 


Health Division 
So far the health division has functioned most 
effectively and remarkable progress has been made. 
Hospitals have been reopened in the Indian terri- 
tory; health nurses have been provided and highly 


successful clinics have been conducted. An instance 
ef the development of these clinics, which were 
started originally to care for mothers and babies, 
is shown in one held at Red Lake recently at which 
more than a thousand Indians were examined. The 
Federal and State authorities cooperate in the em- 
ployment of six nurses as members of the State 
public health service who do health work in the 
Indian area for both Indians and Whites, but more 
particularly for the former. 


A good deal has been done from time to time both 
by the Federal and State governments to provide re- 
munerative employment for the Indians and gen- 
erally to establish th on a basis of self support. 
Yet the fact remains that not many winters in 
northern Minnesota pass without hunger and suf- 
fering among the Indians, affecting particularly the 
aged and children. This situation the welfare de- 
partment of the State is seeking to alleviate and is 
cooperating to the extent of its authority under 
State law with the Federal Government and volun- 
tary agencies. 

All that these conditions represent and more is the 
background of the problem of Indian education, 
whether conducted under State or Federal direction. 
The Indian problem is not new. Nor has it changed 
much in three centuries. Modern science, modern 
conceptions of society, and modern education may 
go far to solve ii, They still have, however, a long 
way to go. It ought to be clear by this time that 
the solution does not lie in segregation. It must be 
in absorption, not necessarily at the expense of lost 
identity. There can be no doubt that the public 
schools of the State are capable of being the most 
potent agency to this end. To make these schools 
available, therefore, to the Indian population under 
favorable conditions, and on terms fair to the State 
and community, is the problem which the State and 
Federal authorities, agreeable as they are to the 
proposal, have before them. Features involved in 
such a consideration are: 


Financial Measures 

1. A financial adjustment, both as regards build- 
ing and maintenance. This need not be difficult at 
the present time and so long as Indian funds con- 
tinue to be available for the purpose. However, 
when these can no longer be used, unless the prop- 
erty values, which the Indians represent, have in- 
creased in proportion to the burden that their edu- 
eation represents, some provision for continuing 
funds from Federal sources will have to be made. 
The Federal Government cannot justly unload on 
the States in which the Indians happen to reside, a 
burdén which belongs to the whole country. 

2. Favorable home life, including enough whole- 
some food, suitable clothing and adequate housing, 
or the alternative of dormitory facilities adjacent *» 
the school. This requirement for the most part 
must be niet by the Federal Government, since State 
funds are not generally available for this purpose. 

3. Control of administration. Manifestly the 
schools must operate under such administration, 
State and local, as the laws of the State provide. 
There can not be divided authority nor can general 
State provisions be modified to eny extent to meet 
peculiar situations that may appear. 

4, Adaptation of the curriculum. In the elemen- 
tary field, to which Indian education has been mostly 
confined, not much adjustment is necessary. When 
it extends to the high school, the question of indus- 


trial adaptation appears. Any consideration of this 
— is, however, beyond the intent of this presen- 
ation. 7 : 


Other questions will doubtless appear in the prep- . 


zration of any cooperation arrangement, but these 
are at least typical. 

In conclusion, it is fair to say that the pros sects 
of a better solution of the Indian problem than has 
yet been applied are hopeful. The favorable’ atti- 
tude of the Indian Bureau representing the Federal 
Government, and the realization on the part o- the 
States, that, if the Indiar is to be a citizen, it is 
necessary to make of him an intelligent and capable 
on., offer much encouragement. (Applause.) 

Commissioner Cooper resumed the chair. 

DR. RYAN: Yours is the only State where any 
considerable amount is being spent directly out of 
Indian funds. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: How about the 
Negroes? 

COMMISSIONER McCONNELL: 
other question. 


_ SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: They have very 
little property and the same principle would hold, 
wouldn’t it? 

COMMISSIONER McCONNELL: You see I am 
talking about Indians right now. (Applause.) 


Statement by Dr. Case 


MR. H. W. MILLER (State Director of Vocational 
Education, West Virginia): Dr. Case asked me to 
represent him and I will submit his contribution 
which you can us€ as you see fit. 


“Dear Miller: I am giving you a statement more 
fully of my activities in connection with the educa- 
tion of Indian children in Arizona than what I gave 
you yesterday. The statement is by W. R. Ashurst, 
Field Secretary for Dr. C. O. Case, Superintendent 
Public Instruction in Arizona. Under Mr. Case’s 
direction and supervision and with his consent I 
have attempted te de something for the children, 
both Indian and White whe live on our big Indian 
reservations. 


“As you know there is far more Indian reservation 
in Arizona than in any other State. There are many 
White children living on these reservations; children 
of traders, employes of Indian Service; children of 
teachers in boarding schools for’ Indian children. 
The State buys the.text books, pays the teacher and 
buys the supplies. But on account of the fact that 
there is no patented land on these reservations it 
has been impossible to_issue bonds or make a special 
tax levy to build seheol houses. 

“In consideration of these facts I made a close 
survey of school conditions on the reservations and 
asked Congress to make an appropriation for that 
purpose. This money was obtained and spent as 
per the statement I gave you yesterday. 

“Good schools are now being maintained at the 
places mentioned in that report. I may further 
state that it is the policy of this State to do all it 
can for the Indian children. My opinion is, and I 
am sure I am backed up in it by Mr. C. O. Case, that 
we must regard all Indian children as potential 
citizens. The ultimate aim of all the work of the 
United States. with the Indians and Indian children 
is the amalgamation of the two races. But do not 
understand me te speak of intermarriage. I am 
thinking only of an amalgamation as to business, 


That is an- 


‘government, professional life and the trades and 


industries. 


“We hope to see the time come in the very near 
future when Indians will be found as employes in our 
State, county and city government. We hope to 
see them in our legislatures and holding public office 
of trust; we hope to see them instructors in our 
publie schools; we hope to see them successful men 
and women of business and in every trade and pro- 
fession. We hope te see them in the very near 
future voting and paying their taxes. 


Good Schools Maintained 


“At these schools which I mentioned we have pub- 
lic schools maintaimed in g6od order and taught by 
good teachers. The children are doing well and are 
as well taken eare of as are those in any commu- 
nity in the State. The effect of this on the Indian 
children is direct and forceful. When the Indian 
children see our White children going to as good or 
better schools than they do it is bound to touch their 
pride and cause them to think well of the way White 
people do things. 

“Before I made this survey, got this money and 
built these schools such was not the case. The 
Indian children could and doubtless often did point 
the finger of scorn at the way our White children 
were taken care of in their school houses. Old 
abandoned warehouses, basements of old churches or 
any old building that’the Government could not find 
other use for was given to the State for a public 
school house. \ 


“To have our White children housed in good mod- 
ern, well equipped buildings is sure to make Indian 
children want to do the way White children do. It 
is bound te teach them lessons of sanitation, eleanli- 
ness, good manners and courtesy. 


“Another point here which is well to note is the 
fact that in most of these schools there are more 
or less Indian ebildren being placed in the school 
building with the White children. This is done only 
when the State law is complied with, requiring all 
children to be clean and sanitary and free from any 
contagious disease. I have made it a part of my 
duty to see to it that these laws are complied with. 

“This mixing and mingling of the Indian children 
with the White children in the same school building 
is bound to have a wholesome effect on the Indian 
children. It is the surest, best and quickest way to 
teach the Indian ehildren the English language and 
good American citizenship and a love for America 
and the flag. 

“In all this I wish to say I have had the heartiest 
and most helpful ceoperation of all the superintend- 
ents of Indian reservations as well as all other em- 
ployes of the Indian Service. 

“WwW. R. ASHURST, 
“Field Secretary.” 


Construction in Arizona 


“Dear Mr. Case: Below. I am giving. you a state- 
ment of my activities in the matter of getting Fed- 
eral appropriation for public schools on Indian reser- 
vations in Arizona. I never was supplied with in- 
formation as to just how much money was spent at 
each school. I am giving you the amount as near 


as I can get it. I will write the Indian Commissioner 
and get a statement in full however, 

“The first appropriation called’ for $25,000. 

“New buildings cons 2 
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Vocational Education 


CHAIRMAN COOPER: Will any of you who 
have this Indian problem in these various aspects 
and do not agree with the general principles Com- 
missioner McConnell has presented try to meet with 
him? Iam sure Dr. Ryan will be glad to meet with 
the Committee in formulating the data. 

The time has arrived te go to the next part of 
the program. . 

One of the considerable items in the budget of 
the United States Government now is the appropria- 
tion-for the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
which, if I recall, runs in the neighborhood of $10,- 
000,000 a year and is still increasing in size. I 
know that most of the State superintendents are 
familiar with the operation of that work in their 
own States, but as a greup I think it is important 
that we have a report and that we get.some idea of 
the policies which the Director of that Board has 
in mind. 

For that reason, I asked Dr. J. C. Wright to be 
here today and present the matter, not with any idea 
that Dr. Wright has to defend himself in a con- 
troversy but rather with the idea that he is pre- 
senting an accounting of what the Board has been 
doing with this rather large appropriation of money. 
I now present Dr. J. C. Wright. (Applause.) 

DR. J. C. WRIGHT, (Direetor, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education): Mr. Chairmen, Superintend- 
ents and Friends: I find myself just a little bit em- 
barrassed by the program this morning, Dr. Cooper, 
because in the letter which I had from you I was 
asked to speak on the subject of achievements _by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education during 
the past year. That subject is not on the program, 
so I hope you will understand my explanation when 
I read my paper to you. , 

I have not attempted im the paper to do anything 
else other than to give a very brief set-up of our 
organization and recount the principal achievements 
that we have attained during the past year. I might 
say to you that I have had it mimeographed and Mr. 
Barnhart will distribute copies after I get through 
speaking. I should like to have those limited to 
State superintendents, if possible, since I do not 
have enough to supply everyone. 

With your permission, I will read my paper. 

I have been asked by Dr. Cooper, our Commis- 
sioner of Education, to give you some account of 
the achievements of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education during the past year. Let me re- 
mind you that these achievements have been co- 
operative achievements under joint programs for 
which we are all equally responsible. 

As Commissioner of Education Dr. Cooper is a 
member of the Federal Vocational Board, and you 
as State Superintendents or Commissioners of Edu- 
cation are members of State vocational boards. 
These boards—National and State—constitute the 
statutory agencies of cooperation in the promotion 
of vocational education im this country. 


Work Is Cooperative 


You will recall that one of the fundamental 
policies of the Federal Board, as enunicated way 
back in 1917, very expressly recognizes the coopera- 
tive character of the vocational program set up in 
the Vocational Education Act, and consistently de- 
veloped from year to year since the passage of that 
act over a period of nearly 14 years. The plan 
which originates from the Federal Act itself is 
described in Bulletin No, 1, the first publication of 
the Federal Board, as a scheme of education which 
“contemplates that each State shall submit te 
the Federal Board a plan outlining the method by 
which it ‘proposes to conduct its vocational educa- 
tion activities, These plans the Federal Board must 
carefully examine; and if it finds them to be in 
conformity with the spirit and purpose of the act, 
it is authorized to direct that the moneys appor- 
tioned to the various States be paid. In other 
words, partly by the Federal Board, and partly by 
the State board in cooperation with the Federal 
Board, standards of vocational education are estab- 
lished meeting the approbation of both State and 
Federal Governments.” 

Consistently with this. policy the Federal Board 
is interested in building ‘up State vocational eduea- 
tion systems—and I wo put particular emphasis 
on the word “State.” These are State systems. 
They have been devised by the States, not imposed 
upon the States by the Federal Board. So that the 
achievements of the Federal Board are very largely 
your : chievements in cooperation with the Federal 
Board, and it follo\ s that eredit for them must in 
very large measure be shared: with you. 

The basic act provides also that the Federal 
Board in earrying on research.may work in coopera- 
tion with the Departments ef Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Labor, and with the Office of Education, 
and I am called upon to share the credit for some 
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of- our ‘achievements during the past year with 
several of these Departments. 

As an evidence of confidence in the good faith of 
the Federal Board and of the satisfactory coopera- 
tive relationsiiips which have endured throughout 
the past 13 years, it may be of interest to you to 
know that while the Federal Act. provides that a 
State nay appeal to Congress from aay decision 
of the Federal Board withholding Federal funds, no 
State luring this period has found any occasion to 
“take such an appeal to Congress. This effective co- 
operation of 49 agenc’ : in the utilization. of Fed- 
eral money over so considerable a period may be 
regarded as a real achievement. We have learned 
to work together in the public interest for the 
promotion of what we believe to be_a vitally essen- 
tial form of public school education. 


Work Continues Smoothly 


Let me, therefore, note as achievement number 
1 for the past year that cooperative work.with the 
48 States and the Territory of Hawaii has continued 
throughout the year without any serious misunder- 
standings arising between Federal ahd State ad- 
ministrative agencies. . 

In explanation of this smooth functioning of our 
administrative agencies, I may remind you that 
Federal Board policies have never been formulated 
behind closed doors to be handed out as “ex cathedra” 
pronouncements to the States. On the contrary, 
they have in every case been discussed with various 
interested. groups—such as your own body and State 
Directors of Vocational Education—in advance of 
any action by the Federal Board, and as finally pro- 
mulgated they have accordingly been State policies 
which have been approved by the Federal Board, 
and not Federal Board policies imposed upon the 
States. 

Coming to an enumeration of some of the specific 
achievements of the past year I may note that in 
the field of trade and industrial education the.Board 
has, at the request of the States, rendered service in 
helping to improve teacher-training work in con- 
nection with the teacher-training programs of eitht 
colleges and the Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Assistance in foreman training and in training con- 
ference leaders has been provided through con- 
ferences held in nine States. These conferences 
have brought together specially selected groups in- 
cluding representative shop foremen, supervisors of 
plant training, and others interested in foremen and 
conference-leader training programs. 

In cooperation with the Aeronautics Branch of 
the United States Department of Commerce, and 
with the Navy Department, the Board has assisted 
in the formulation of efficient training programs for 
airplane mechanics and aircraft engine mechanics. 

In cooperation with the National Committee om 
Wood Utilization of the Department of Commerce 
and with the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, it has’ prepared and published a bulletin 
on “Efficient Utilization of Lumber in Light Frame 
House Construction.” In advance of publication the 
results of this study were submitted to the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
for criticism. The work is one of many illustrations 
of cooperation between independent public and 
private agencies interested in a common problem. 


Other Cases Cited 


On request of the National Terra Cotta Society 
for assistance in developing program of training, a 
study was made of the setting of architectural terra 
cotta for men employed in this trade. This study 
parallels an earlier study of “‘stene setting.” 

In cooperation particularly with the States of 
Texas and Oklahoma, extensive field work was com- 
pleted in assembling material for a study of train- 
ing problems in petroleum production. 

A sutdy of the stone mason’s trade is being pre- 
pared in cooperation with architects and building 
contractors, in the hope of determining the best 
practices in this basic trade and of stimulating 
efficient apprentice training. 

A study is under way of the problem of develop- 
ing a program of efficient trade and industrial 
education in communities too small to justify estab- 
lishment of unit trade schools. 

Considerable work has heen done in making an 
analysis of the job of coordinator in a plan of part- 
time education, 

Work has been started in the revision of four bul- 
letins prepared in 1919 to meet the needs of even- 
ing classes for coal miners. Of these bulletins more 
than 100,000 copies have already been issued, prin- 
cipally for use in evening trade extension classes 
for employed miners. 

In addition to publications covering these studies, 
the Board has published during the year a “Direc- 
tory of Trade Schools” revised and expanded to in- 


clude not only unit trade and part-time. schools— 


which were included in the Directory of 1924—but 
also evening schools; so that in its present form 
the Directory is a complete inventory of trade and 
industrial schools and classes which received Fed- 
eral aid in 1929, 

A pamphlet on “Labor’s Responsibility in Co- 
operation with Employers and the Public Schools” 
under the program of vocational education was 
published in response to a request by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Charts showing “State Child Labor Standards” 
and “State Compulsory School Attendance Stand- 
ards Affecting the Employment of Minors,” origi- 
nally prepared by the Children’s Bureau, were 
brought up to date as of Jan. 1, 1930, and reprinted 
after being checked and revised by the Children’s 
Bureau. This work illustrates a very desirable type 
of cooperation of two governmental agencies. 


Many Reports Issued 


Many mimeographed reports have’ been issued 
during the year covering regional conferences, spe- 
cial teacher and conference-leader training work, 
and other activities. 

I may note here several activities which embraced 
although they were.not- restricted to the field of 
trade and industrial education. The Federal Board 
during the past year, at the request of the local 
Board of Education, made a survey of vocational 
education in the District. of Columbia. It has also 
conducted a general survey of occupations in the 
State of Georgia} and has assisted in the formula- 
tion of a fiveryear program for the development of 
vocational education in that State. At the request 
of State authorities the Board has. participated in 
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conferences held’ in North and South Carolina for 
the purpose of training members of State staffs in 
conducting surveys of vocational courses and pro- 
grams; and has made a special survey of the needs 
for vocational education in San Antonio, Texas. 

At the request of the General Superintendent of 
Indian Schools, assistance was rendered at a gen- 
eral conference in Washington of Directors of Indian 
Schools, and subsequently agents of the trade and 
industrial service visited Indian schools in several 
western States and advised with directors with 
respect to developing more efficient vocational educa- 
tion for Indians. 

The, staff has cooperated with the School of 
Education of the University of Pittsburgh in assist- 
ing a graduate student in making a special study, 
now in press as a Federal Board bulletin, of present 
practices in vocational teacher-training institutions 
in granting college credit for industrial and teach- 
ing experiences, and for experience in administer- 
ing and supervising vocational education. 

In making these various studies it has frequently 
been found desirable to work with National organiza- 
tions, but when the study has been completed and 
special field service has been requested, a tie-up 
in each case has been effected with a State agency. 
Such tie-ups have been effected during the past year 
of State agencies with the following National as- 
sociations: 

Granite Cutters’ International Association. 

Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Association. 

National Associa‘ion of Dyers & Cleaners. ? 

Heating ‘and Piping Contractors’ National Associa- 
tion. 

American Electric Railway Association. 

American Welding Society. 

National Association of Fire Chiefs. 

National Restaurant Association. 


Commercial Education 


Coming to the field of commercial education, I 
think we may set down as one achievement in which 
the Federal Board has actively participated, the 
formulation of a broader conception. of commercial 
education, as embracing something more than the 
traditional subjects of type-writing, stenography, 
and bookkeeping—this something ~more being in 
fact far more important than the traditional sub- 
jects themselves. 

Under this broader conception in the general field 
of vocational education it is coming to be realized 
that training for wealth production is only a part 


_of the training needed in an industrial community. 


Goods that are produced must be distributed to con- 
sumers, and efficiency in merchandising the product 
of farms and factories is precisely as essential for 
the maintenance of economic activity as is efficiency 
in producing the product itself. I have just returned 
from Porte Rico where I have been impressed with 
the fact that as a condition of developing produc- 
tion efficiency and a higher standard of living, a 
demand for the product of labor must be created. 

Production: and distribution must go hand in hand, 
if they are fo go at all. Obviously, what is not 
produced can not be distributed, but it is coming 
to be realized that what can not be or is not distrib- 
uted through sale to the consumer can. not con- 
tinue to be produced. Failure of our merchandiz- 
ing service means production out of balance with 
consumption, and this, if it contimues over any con- 
siderable period, spells in large capital letters UN- 
EMPLOYMENT. One large objective.of commercial 
education is to bring the country’s marketing service 
up to the level of efficiency already achieved in trade, 
industrial, and agricultural production. 

As a specific illustration of this new broadening 
out of our conception of commercial education, your 
attention may be directed to the organization’ of 
evening classes in.New York City during the past 
year for retail meat dealers, with an enrollment of 
around 400 dealers. 

We have been teaching the farmer how to raise 
cattle. That is agricultural education. Now we are 
beginning to realize that these cattle must be sold 
as meat, and that there is a technique of selling 
meat as well as of raising cattle. Teaching that 
technique of merchandizing meat is one item in 
commercial education as it is coming to be defined. 

Unless this technique of merchandizing is de- 
veloped, the technique productiom—in this case of 
agriculture—becomes a futile technique which can 
result only in unbalanced production with its inevit- 
able accompaniment of unemployment. 


Other Research Work 


In line with this broader conception of commercial 
education, the Federal Board has initiated a study 
during the past year to determine the vocational 
significance im general of retail selling courses in 
public schools, and also a sutdy of the possibilities 
of developing a standardized terminology for com- 
mercial employments. Other research activities in 
this field included a study of training for leader- 
ship in commercial education, and a study of prac- 
tices in the organization of directed teaching. 

Agricultural Education 

In the field of agricultural education the Board 
has cooperated with the American Institute of Co- 
operation. Some 150 teachers of vocational agri- 
culture from 15 or more States were gotten together 
in the Summer of 1929 for courses in conference 
leading, at the University of Louisiana. They re- 
turned to their States equipped to give courses in 
evening classes in cooperative marketing. One re- 
sult of this work was the selection of a district 
supervisor to develop for the Federal Farm Board 
courses in cooperative marketing of tobacco, The 
county agents of Virginia joined in the program 
preparatory to organizing the tobacco) growers of 
the State into a tobacco growers” cooperative. Simi- 
lar work is being undertaken in North Carolina, 
and a similar service has been rendered the Amer- 
ican Institute in putting on its marketing program 
at the Ohio State Jniversity in 1930. $ 

Under the heading of research in the field of 
agricultural -education, I will mention a study of 
teacher-training ~methods and technique with refer- 
ence to the preparation of teachers for the conduct 
of supervised practice work on the farm. 

As you know, the National Act requires that at 
least six months. of supervised practice shall be 
included in the program of each pupil enrolled in 
vocational’ agriculture, Teachers need training for 
this supervision,.and the study te which I refer is 
based upon. a survey of the experience of. State 


@ supervisors, teacher trainers, and teachers in every 


State, the survey having been made through per- 
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sonal conferences -with regional agents. This study 
is typical of the research work carried on by the 
Federal Board, in that it undertakes by a survey 
of experience in all of the States to compile the re- 
sults so as to make available for each State the 
benefits to be derived from the experience of every 
other State. 


Length of Classes 


A second study in this field deals with a technical 
problem. {[t undertakes to determine—again on the 
basis of a survey of experience in the several 
States—what length of class period is best adapted 
for teaching vocational agriculture in a variety of 
situations. In this instance the survey embraces 
a record of individual class work reduced to a time 
basis, of the experience of teachers and supervisors 
in scheduling time allotments to different subjects, 
and of the total time required to give the vocational 
trainin” proposed in the course. 

Other studies have dealt with (1) the methods 
of -distributing Federal and State funds to individ- 
ual schools in the different States; (2) with a coun- 
try-wide survey of teacher tenures, salaries, and 
teaching loads of agricultural teachers; (3) with 
teacher-training curricula in Negro agricultural col- 
leges; (4) with a follow-up survey of former stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of vocational education in this field as 
evidenced by the continuance of graduates in farm- 
ing occupations; (5) with a survey of supervised 
practice work in the southern region in terms of 
scope, yields, and financial returns of these proj- 
ects; (6) with a survey of teacher-training work in 
Kentucky, Oreggn, Montana, and Wyoming, using 
the conference method of procedure, and developing 
specific recommendations for improvement of the 
set-up of teacher training in a State college. 

I have noted the cooperation of our agricultural 
service with the American Institute of Cooperation 
in giving courses in the technique of the conference 
method of teaching vocational agriculture. The 
adoption of this method with adults as experienced 
workers has amounted to a revolution in methods of 
teaching. Adoption of the new method means in any 
given case the building up of the teaching procedure 
out of the specific needs and vocational experiences 
of those enrolled in the course. This is done by an 
analysis of individual experiences and needs, and the 
organization of the knowledge and skill of the pupils 
themselves, supplemented by the more _ systematic 
and general knowledge and experience of the teacher 
—all this to the one single end of developing im- 
proved vocational practices for adoption by the 
pupil. 


Bulletins Issued 


The Federal Board has published a bulletin en- 
titled “Conference Procedure in Teaching Vocational 
Agriculture.” Other publications of the year in this 
field include a bulletin dealing with methods of or- 
ganizing and conducting evening schools. Two bul- 
letins dealing with methods of teaching and with 
supervised practice work have been extensively re- 
vised; and a monograph which undertakes to deter- 
mine the personal equation of successful teaching 
has been published, entitled “Master Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture.” 

Promotional activities have included participation 
in the program of a rapidly growing organization of 
vocational agricultural students known as the Future 
Farmers of America. 

The agricultural service has cooperated with the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board-of Chicago, and 
the Live Stock, Meats, and Wool Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the preparation of a bul- 
letin to provide illustrative teaching material to as- 
sist in standardization of the names of different cuts 
of meat; with the Federal Farm Board in develop- 
ing plans for evening classes for farmers growing 
crops which are marketed cooperatively under the 
general Farm Board plan, covering the principles 
and prattices of cooperative marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities and food products, including 
specifically, as at present planned out, cotton, to- 
bacco, live stock, grain, and dairy products. It is 
hoped that State supervisors will be able to get this 
work under way in a majority of the schools located 
in sections producing these crops. Supervised prac- 
tice for such courses will consist of six months 
cooperative activity in the case of each farmer en- 
rolled. 

Millions of dollars are lost annually as a result 
of carelessness in the handling of milk and cream. 
During the past year the Federal Board has been co- 
operating with the Division of Market Milk In- 
vestigation of the Department of Agriculture in the 
preparation of an analysis of certain operative jobs, 
with interpretative science and related information 
for consideration of teachers of dairying. 

Research on a nation-wide basis, conferences with 
State staffs, participation in teacher-training pro- 
grams, cooperation with other Federal and State 


agencies and with national associations, surveys of- 


vocational education programs—such activities con- 
stitute the outstanding features of the Board’s ac- 
tivities in this field during the past year as in each 
other field of vocational education, : 


George-Reed Act 


Under the George-Reed Act, passed early in 1929, 
additional Federal funds became available this past 
year for home economics education. € 

Under this act new standards and policies have 
been adopted admitting of more flexible programs in 
the States and of organization of part time schools 
for less than 144 hours. The new standards make 
more adequate provision for the conduct of home 
projects, and a greatly increased number of schools 
are now reporting employment of teachers during 
the Summer months for supervising such projects. 

Federal agents have cooperated with standing 
committees in the four -Administrative regions in 
making studies with recommendations on training 
day -school teachers, training teachers in service, 
problems in student training, family and community 
relationships, child development, rating scales, re- 
lated subjects, and evening schools. 

Manuscripts have been prepared during the past 
year for two bulletins soon to be published, one deal- 
ing with science related to the home, and one with 
art reiated to the home. 

Other.research has dealt with the needs of special 
groups, including (1) a study of diets of Mexican 
children in families of different incomes as a basis 
for. recommending suitable instruction for these 
groups; (2) a study of the particular needs of se- 
lected groups of mountaineers; and (3) a study of 
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th .curricula of Negro teacher-training _ insti- 
tutions. i 

Publications in the field of home economics during 
the period -under review include (1) a bulletin o 
training supervisors, compiled by a special commit- 
tee composed of State supervisors and teacher 
trainers, and tives of the Federal Beard 
staff; (2) a bulletin entitled “Twelve Years of Prog- 
ress,” dealing with the development of home econom- 
ics education under the Federal acts; (3) a bulletin 
on the qualifications of leaders in home economics 
education; (4) a compilation of materials on home 
projects as in anhual regional conferences 
since 1919, to be issued in the near future; and (5) 
reports of regional conferences containing contribu- 
tions by experts, reports of standing committees, 
of conferences, round tables, and general discussion. 

Special Serviees Given 

Special services have been rendered by the Board’s 
staff im the preparation of programs for regional 
conferences, participation in State and district con- 
ferences, contributions to Summer school work at 
teacher-training institutions, and assistamce to 
States in revising home economics courses and curfic- 
ula. Members of the Home Economics Staff have 
taken part in surveys for evaluating State and local 
programs, given talks over the radio, prepared arti- 
cles by special request, and conferred with members 
of chambers of commerce and directors of welfare 
in business plants on the relation of conditions in the 
heme to accidents in industry. 

ee has been placed upon the “in-service” 
as as the “pre-service” training of teachers, es- 
pecially in relation to the use of home projects and 
methods of teaching related subjects in day schools; 
the promotion of adult classes and improvement of 
content and instruction in the same; and the closer 
Ytorrelation in all types of schools; and in teacher- 
training institutions between the subject matter and 
character of instruction and the needs of those en- 
rolled im the schools. 

In the field of vocational rehabilitation, extension 
of the act providing for Federal participation in this 
social service may be noted among the achievements 
of the year. Following renewals of this act by Con- 
gress the Federal Board assisted State offices in the 
preperation of State plans for administration of re- 
habilitation work in all of the cooperating States 
covering the three-year period for which appropri- 
ations were provi 

Rehabilitation programs were set up during the 
year for the first time in three States—Maryland, 
Texas, and Connecticut—and in two other States— 
New Hampshire and Missouri—actual operation un- 
der programs already adopted will, it is expected, 
begin by January 1, 1931. 


State Rehabilitation 


Under congressional enactment the Federal Board 
was called upon to administer a rehabilitation pro- 
gram for the District of Columbia in the same way 
that these programs are administered in the States. 
It may be of interest to note that an initial survey 
carried on in cooperation with the Police Depart- 
ment revealed some 500 disabled persons resident in 
the District and one or two hundred more were sub- 
sequently reported. Of these some 225 are now in 
process of being rendered vocationally rehabilitated. 
During the initial eight-month period, 17 disabled 
residents of the District were rehabilitated and 
placed in wage-earning employment. 

Under State programs some 4,500 disabled per- 
sons were rehabilitated and placed in employment 
during the year, and over 20,000 disabled persons 
were in process of rehabilitation at the close of the 
fiscal year. A total of 45,000 citizens have been re- 
habilitated and placed in employment since the pro- 
gram was set up in 1920,—frequently at_a cost for 
rehabilitation which is more than covered in ‘the in- 
dividual case by the increased earning capacity for 
one year, and it is to be borne in mind that these 
rehabilitated persons have a wage earning expec- 
tation of some 20 years. 

Research during the year included a study in the 
field of vocational guidance as an integral part of 
the vocational rehabilitation program. The bulletin 
presenting the results of this study, entitled ““Voca- 
tional Guidance in Rehabilitation Service” is a man- 
ual of procedures for rehabilitation workers cover- 
ing particularly the guidance phase of the rehabili- 
tation service. 

Two other studies were completed by this service, 
one dealing with the vocational rehabilitation of 
crippled children including their physical restoration, 
education, vocational training, and placement ‘in em- 
ployment; and the other dealing with the organiza- 
tion and operation of different types of placement 
bureaus for handicapped persons. 

Research under way includes a study of the inter- 
relations of public and private agencies serving dis- 
abled persons; and a study of success factors in the 
rehabilitation of over 6,000 persons. 

Publications in this field include also a bulletin 
presenting the results: of a study of possibilities of 
employment of handicapped persons in Minneapolis. 
The rehabilitation service and other members of the 
Board’s staff cooperated with the Citizens’ Aid So- 
ciety of Minneapolis in making this study. 

In my opinion our most outstanding achievement 
in the promotion of vocational rehabilitation for the 
disabled during the past year is the promulgation 
of the principle that the local community should 
assume its fair portion of responsibility for this 
program. Consistently with this principle of local 
responsibility in a number of the States plans are al- 
ready under way for establishment, in cooperation 
with the State departments, of local programs of 
rehabilitation. This auspicious beginning gives good 
promise of a future development which will make 
for a much needed expansion of the reliabilitation 
service to the end that the program shall become 
state-wide, shall embrace all groups of the disabled, 
and shall provide maximum assistance in every case. 
No greater service can be given to the Nation than is 
rendered in this conservation of its man power. 


Support of the National Program 


As evidence of the degree to which the States and 
local communities have entered into our national 
program for vocational education, it is of interest to 
note that, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, 
expenditures under State programs included in round 
numbers $22,500,000 of State and local money as 
against $7,400,000 of Federal money. This means 
an expenditure of $3.04 of State and local money 
for each dollar of Federal money expended for the 
same purpose. 

It should be emphasized that while the Federal 





‘Board has certain responsibilities, under the several 
acts it the 


which progress of the pro- 

gram is, in ie tale dependent upen the 

work of the State boards in cooperation with local 

ipal agencies. In-this situation the Federal 

functions largely in a service capacity rela- 

stated at the beginning of 
coo} 


ber of service requests which could not be met be- 
cause of limited facilities. (Applause.) ~ 

CHAIRMAN COOPER: I hope you will take 
occasion to ask Dr. Wright any questions. 

As you know, this meeting was held here in order 
that some of you might attend the meeting of the 
American Vecational Association which immediately 
follows: 

If the Committee which is to criticize particularly 
the pase of Dr. C. R. Mann cares to take up with 
Dr. Wright any of questions, I hope you will 
feel free to ask Dr. Wright to attend your meeting. 
The committee appointed consists of the three mem- 
bers who were appointed by Commissioner Meredith 
at Dr. Mann’s“request to cooperate with his com- 
mittee in its findings, and in addition I added to that 
Superintendent Blair, of. [Minois, and Commissioner 
Ranger, of Rhode Island, whom I appointed to take 
part in the diccussion. : 

We will now ask for a report on the work of 
the National Advisory Committee.on Education, 
which I think was explained to you at the last 
meeting as the effort on the part of the Secretary 
of the Interior, later endorsed and taken over by the 
President of the United States, to find out what the 
relationship between the Federal Gevernment and 
education should be in the light of these ever in- 
creasing demands en the Federal Treasury, and in 
the light of some three or four bills introduced to 
or ga $100,000,000 of Federal money to the 


The policy as shown by the history of these acts 
has gradually changed from the early policy of 
simply lands to the States without any 
check at all, which seems to have resulted in some 


ways, through a rather benign policy of supervision 
which 4 zns the office of the Commissioner of 
Education in distributing the money under the 
Morrill Act, to still stricter regulations of the Fed- 
eral Government in the case of some of the agri- 
cultural acts; through the Smith-Hughes Act which 
represents the greatest example of Federal control 
of any of these acts. Whether that trend is an 
obvious historical trend which should be continued 
or not was a question that was puzzling to the 
secretary and let to the appointment of this com- 
mittee, the officers of which were selected from the 
two most representative organizations in education: 
The chairman, Dr. Mann, coming from the American 
Council on Education which has institutional mem- 
bership of the colleges and various other organiza- 
tions, and Mr. Crabtree of the National Educational 
Association. 

Dr. Mann is here to report the activities of this 
Committee extending now over a period of some- 
thing like a year since he addressed you last time. 
Dr, Charles R. Mann. (Applause.) 


Dr. Mann Speaks 


DR. CHARLES R. MANN (Chairman, National 
Advisory Committee on Education): Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I want to say at the outset 
that the work of the National Advisory Committee 
on Education has not been directed toward the de- 
tailed criticism of any specific activity. The work 
has been directed toward an analysis of the nature 
of the bond that has been established between Fed- 
eral Government and the States with regard to 
certain types of education. It has been interesting 
to the Committee to note that the discussions in 
Congress whieh have led to the various acts that 
established these bonds have been largely discus- 
sions of political expediency with an eye on certain 
specific educational results rather than any con- 
ception of the effect on the educational system as 
a whole by these politically expedient actions. 

Conversely, the educational analysis of these acts, 
the results of these acts, has tended to focus itself 
on the educational returns of specific pieces of work, 
like the work of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education or the work of the Extension Departments 
in the agricultural colleges, and we all can see at 
once that the immediate educational results of those 
activities are good. We haven’t taken into account 
the political and social aspects of those acts in the 
type of political organization that is growing up 
under their continuing development. 

Last July the Committee issued a preliminary 
document called “A memorandum of Progress” 
which gave a brief statement of the Committee’s 
thinking up te date, July 4. We attempted to define 
there some of the policies which we thought were 
sound policies in the development of the American 
school system. We made no attempt to distribute 
this pamphlet widely, but rather to distribute it 
by personal contacts, informal channels, as it was 
intended to be a stimulating document to draw out 
one a ae meee to be a provocative 

a ave m assured 10 days ago, in 
the Land Grant College meeting in Chicago where 
they had me on the carpet for two hours and a half, 
and in the meeting of the vocational group (State 
Directors of Vocation, Milwaukee, Wis.) yesterday 
afternoon when they had me on the carpet for four 
hours, that it/was successfully a provocative docu- 
ment. (Laughter.) 

We have received a great many hundred com- 
ments and suggestions on that document. One of 
the very striking things that came out of those com- 
ments came from the American Engineering Council. 
That body consists of 80 or 100 leading engineers 
in the country and they have been interested in 
this question use they have been asked to en- 
dorse a pending bill on the agricultural experiment 
Soe ake en pommen seatiens, hence 

res in the general policy. ey distri- 
buted this document among those engineers and 
there were about 10 of those men who wrote in to 
this effect: “We are against these propositions for 
the reason that we are against Federal centraliza- 
tion, and this document’ evidently intends to increase 
our Federal centralization.” 

The Committee had flattered itself it was about 
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ceived, and it Lemaire 

ineers, whe were thoughtful and intelligent men, 
pe ing of that sort. ‘There were about 10 or 
15 letters that came in from them with such com- 
ment. ‘ 

That raised the question in our minds as to what 
we had saad in the document which would give an 
intelligent man that im We studied the 
document rather ly to find out what the 
trouble was, and I think we og: ay — the dif- 

is, and it is a di ink is help- 
ficulty is, is maa 


ful te clear up in this discussion. 


Interpretation of Memorandum 

The first ef the announced favorite policies by 
the Committee, on Page 12 of this document, is 
that the Federal Government has an obligation to 
aid public edueation in the States. A little further 
down we have: “The Federal Government should 
render large intellectual assistance _ . 

* ‘ederal Government sho give some finan- 
lak aah oe education in the States, but in a manner 
that wil! net violate other fundamental * * * 
considerations * * *” That use of the term 
“Federal Government,” it- dawned upon us, was 
speaking of our governmental organization in terms 
of the German system: .When we say, “The Federal 
Government has an obligation to aid public eduea- 
tion i. the States,” we'are speaking of the Federal 
Government as a sort of entity that has particular, 
benign care ef people and exists apart from tie 


people whe set it up. 

In* going threngh the document carefully we 
found we had used the \ of “State sover- 
eignty” in an effort to explain the set-up. That 
should have been expressed sovereignty.” 
When we revised our statement in the light of that 
discovery we the nature of the statements 
without changing the intended content, so that we 
no longer say a thing like, “The Federal Govern- 
ment has an ebligation to aid public education in 
2? Rather we say, “The people of the 
United States through their Representatives in Con- 
gress have distributed educational responsibility on 
all three levels of their Government, Federal. State 
and local, and the question is: Has that distribution 
been wise?” 

Instead of saying the Federal Government should 
grant funds to the State, we say now: “The pcople 
of the United States are justified in using the:r tax 
machinery on the Federal level to secure adequate 
financial support of their schools.” 

That change in phraseology may seem trivial, but 
I think if you will listen to discussion of this ques- 
tion you will find that the use of a phraseology 
which has developed and come out of a conception 
of State sovereignty and foreign systems in trying 
te discuss the Gevernment relations in this country 
leads you astray all the time. It leads you int» mis- 
understandings. That was the trouble with the en- 
gineers. They didn’t get our point because our 
phraseology was ef the wrong sort. So we have 
changed the phraseology and are trying to discuss 
the matter in terms of popular sovereignty. 

During the past three years, since I met with you 
before, we have ‘endeavored to trace the trends in 
legislation and in educational procedures that have 
developed and have produced the situation in which 
we now find ourselves. There are a few features of 
those trends that I should like to mention because I 
think they bring the problem clearly before us. 

In the first place, how did it come about that the 
Federal Government got financially into the educa- 
tional game through the Morrill Acts, the acts for 
experiment stations, and so on. 

History of Federal Aid 

It happens that historically the process was the 
same in each step of that game. In 1862, for ex- 
ample, when the first Morrill Act was passed, sixteen 
of our thirty-four States had already established a 
publie higher educational institution, and the *‘or- 
rill Act came along and said, “This: is a gcod one 
and we want to extend it so that it will make higher 
education available to the farmers and the working 
classes, and we will put the Federal suppert in the 
form of land back of that idea.” 

A little later when the colleges didn’t grow rap- 
idly, Senator Morrill introduced bills to get adequate 
support for these institutions. His bills were intro- 
duced in 1872, but it was 18 -years before he suc- 
ceeded in getting them through. In the meantime, 
the institutions became restless. They wanted fur- 
ther Federal support and looked around for some 
enterprise that would give them a valid claim for 
Federal recognition. It happened that eighteen of 
the institutions that had been developed as State in- 
stitutions largely under the Morrill Act had devel- 
oped as State institutions largely under the Morrill 
Act had developed agricultural experiment stations. 
This agricultural experiment work was proving very 
popular. Those 18 agricultural experiment stations 
were rendering real service to the people, and they 
said, “Here is a worth while enterprise in 18 States. 
All the States ought to have it. Let’s go down to 
the Federal Government and put Federal support 
back of it and spread it quickly to all the rest of the 
States.” In the history of agricultural education 
Dr. True says very naively and frankly that the 
agricultural college a looked around for some 
agency or some activity that was popular and would 
serve as a feasible claim for further Federal sup- 
po-t and after that they were worn out wait'ng for 
Senator Morrill’s bills to get through. 

That is typical of the process that has gone “on 
all along. The extension work was the same sort. 
The farmers’ institutes had developed from the peo- 
ple who met an educational need. They had been 
g owing since 1853. The university extension work 
was introduced in this country about 1885 and had 
been growing in popularity. The Land Grant col- 
leges had been taking part in it, and the boys and 
girls’ clubs had started about 1900, and they vere 
growing in y in the Northern and Western 
States. All these things a nas together as 

opular growing movements in education, and i. was 
Paid, “Everybody ought to have the. benefits of these 
things, and the way to get the benefits to everybody 
quickly is to put a Federal subsidy back of them 
and push it quickly in all the States.” Se that was 
done. And tnat has teen the history of the thing. 
Those are some of the trends that have led to the 
establishment of the situation as we know it today. 

It is interesting to note that those trends were 
aimed in the first instance at the adult level {£ 
education. That is, the Morrill Act was to ‘» 
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: along with the technical instruction. 
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something for the farmer and it was to do it at the 
college level and establish. college ‘courses thet the 
farmers could take and make them better agricul- 
turists. That plan did not werk out in practice be- 
cause the college work did not reach the farmer: 

Then the cxpcriment stations came along and 
finally the extension work, and the ain was to take 
the education to the adult farmer after he had left 
school; give some instruction that would help him 
do a better job. - In other words, the Federal Gov- 
ernment was to put stimulation back of the develop- 
ment of educational methods that would help make 
u” ma deficiencies of the early education of those 
adults. : 

That is an importdnt point to get because it. looks 
to me very much as if these Fede-al stimulations 
might not have become so prominent. if there hadn’t 
been these obvious failures on the part of the public 
school system to give those growing farmers, rrow- 
ing industrialists, the kind of training that would fit 
then. for their jobs along with their general educa- 
tion. At any rate, it is important to note that the 
first stimulation came for people out of school t6 
improve them in doing their daily job because they 
had not learned to do it in the regular school s:7 tem. 

That polic, ‘soon appeared incomplete and the ag- 
ricultural people particularly discovered that_ they 
could do a much more effective piece of work if they 
would push this special technical training down into 
the secondary schools and get a number of these 
neople before they. left school rather than try to 
mend their training after they had -left school.- So 
at the time the Smith-Lever Act-was passed there 
were three or four bills pending in Congress, one 
of which was for the establishment of agricultural 
education at the adult level: Anot..er was the intro- 
duction of agricultural training into the secondary 
schools and in the teacher training institutions to 
train teachers of agriculture. They were beginn’ ¢ 
to push this idea of Federal stimulation down in the 
area of schooling. : 


The 4-H Clubs 


Since the thing has been established, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has very definitely pushed its 
enthusiastic work down to the age of 10 through 
the 4-H Clubs, because at the present time the chil- 
dren of 10 years up to 20 are eligible to membership 
in the 4-H Clubs. That enterprise, as I said, was 
started originally in the school system but has been 
taken over by the Department of Agriculture, and 
the 4-H Clubs are running parallel to the ublic 


. school systexi in an effort to get into the child at 


the school age the kind of enthusiasms and real 
contact with life that are so essential for his proper 
function later on. 

The foregoing are some of the trends that seem 
to me to be important in the early development of 
this subject. 

What have been the effect of these trends? It 
seems to me the effect of these trends has been to 
introduce a situation of divided attention in the State 
and community school systems, and the tendency to 
treat general education and vocational education. as 
if they were two distinct enterprises in water-tight 
compartments which had very little to do with one 
another and had to be operated by different agencies. 
That attitude developed normally, it seems to me, 
because of the attitude of the general public school 
system at the time: lack of interest in anything 
that was practical; failure to introduce pract!.al 
things into the general school system; and general 
adherence on the part of the public school people 
to the ancient tradition of liberal and general edu- 
cation without any practical connections. 


It also has had a tendency to develop particular 
emphasis on particular groups of the people. The 
extension work in the agricultural field emphasizes 
it to the farmer, and the vocational board’s work 
emphasizes that to the industrial worker and the 
farmer. There are bills pending which would throw 
Federal support back of special treatment for the 
illiterates and the foreign born in the .country, the 
uremployed, the Negro, and other groups. That is, 
the Federal tendency has been to split the attertion 
of the States as to special treatment of speci-l 
groups rather than to the development of. all the 
talents of all the people by the most effective means. 


Emphasis on Technical Education 


The results of these trends seem to me to be 

working toward a situation in which we are ap- 
proaching a condition..whereby. we can get» together 
for the purpose of attempting to realize .what has 
been the great aspiration of the American people 
in education ever since the Colonial days. It is very 
interesting in studying -the educational discussion 
from Colonial days to notice the recurrence all 
through of a certain-phrase. In the first school 
law in the State of Massachusetts, in 1642, occurs 
the phrase, “Fearing lest our children may not. grow 
up in learning and labor.” That phrase takes differ- 
ent forms through the history of Benjamin Franklin, 
William Penn, and the early agricultural societies. 
The Everetts in New York State, for~- instance, 
founded an agricultural school. that would make 
the farmer’s occupation a gentleman’s occupation 
comparable to law and medicine, and finally received 
its statement in the Morrill Act itself which says, 
“To promote a liberal and practical education.” 
_ It seems to me the great American aspiration 
is to get that fusion of liberal. and practical, that 
combination of the general broad training and the 
practical skill which: makes an all-around man of the 
citizen, because it has been characteristic of the 
Americans that we are pretty well developed, irre- 
apentive of our school system, into. these two fea- 
ures, ° 

It seems to me that one of the results of the 
present trends has been to create a situation in 
which the technics of vocational education have been 
adequately developed or are being adequately de- 
veloped, and in which’ the importance and essential 
nature of vocational education are thoroughly ap- 
preciated. We are therefore in a position to unite 
those technics or to take up the study of how those 
technics in vocational-education may be fused with 
the technics of general education to produce the kind 


- of combination of liberal and practical education 


that we see in the 4-H Club work. Those are not 
merely technical institutions, -but- they develop a 


- cultural element, an enthusiasm, and a knowledge of 
: social relationships. The farmers of America that 


Mr. Wright mentioned get the same sort of spirit 
It is that 
sort of combination which: seems to be the great“as- 


: pivation of the American people. and toward which 
we ought to. try .to- set-up an organization, and. on. . 
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which we ought to focus all our attention and make. 
progress on that’ particular thing as rapidly as’ 


possible. . 
-By way of a practical suggestion as to how that 
can be done, it is my opinion that it is merely neces- 
sary to deflect the trends that have already been es- 
tablished, the trend of putting Federal stimulation 
back of certain educational ideas, Let’s. deflect that 
trend from its present emphasis on putting the Fed- 


eral support back of particular technical training for . 


farmers, particular technical training for vocational 
educators and vocational people. - Let’s put it back 
of a general attack on this problem of how in the 
elementary schools and the secondary schools in the 
public school system we-can get that combination of 
liberal and ‘practical’ which is the thing that the 
Amerian people want. 


Purpose of Subsidy 


Therefore, our proposition, which is in our memo- 
randum of progress, is this: Instead of giving these 
Federal grants for particular work that is specified 
in detail in agriculture, or particular work in voca- 
tional training, they should be given to the States 
as general grants to the States with State authority 
to do with the grant as it sees wise for the interests 
of the people of the State. We believe that puts the 
Federal stimulus back of uniting the educational in- 
telligence of the State at the Land Grant college, in 
the vocational movement in the general public school 
system on the problem of what types ef investiga- 
tion, what types of experiments are needed to work 
toward that fusion of practical and liberal that will 
develop the young people of the States so that these 
specialized agencies for treating the youngster after 
he has left school to enable him to get along with 
life will not be necessary. That is the real point of 
our suggestion. It is an effort to deflect those trends 
away from that scattering of educational efforts 
into different areas, solitary areas; this scattering 
of attention in the State on different planes or differ- 
ent groups of people and to focus the attention of 
the educational world on this one central problem 
and get coopération of all the agencies involved in 
that particular thing. ’ 

That puts the Federal subsidy which we advocate 
on a totally different footing because the subsidy is 
not an equalization fund; it is not an effort on the 
part of the Federal Government to balance this 
trend of financial concentration, but it is simply 
a use of the Federal funds for the purpose of stim- 
ulating all the States to cooperate.in a common at- 
tack upon this great challenge of the American 
school system, of developing in -the public school 
system for the younger children that fusion of lib- 
eral and practical education which is the thing 
the American people want. 

I have been much disturbed in discussing this 
with people to note that they say, “All right, let’s 
go get the Federal grant; let’s ge get the money 
and then we will see if we can do something about 
it.” That is, there seems to be a disposition on the 
part of the American people, because of their ex- 
perience with these grants, perhaps, that nothing 
can be done about it until we have a lot of money 
with which to pay for the experiments. 

I had an interesting experience the other day with 
a young man from the State department office of one 
of our States who came to see me. He was an edu- 
cational expert who had recently been in the employ: 
of the State and had been there about a year. He 
told me that when he went there they had in this 
State some kind of regulation to the effect that no 
public high school would be recognized and put on 
the State list of approved high schools until it had 
three teachers in it. He discovered that in a number 
of high schools in the State they had three teachers 
where they didn’t need three, but they had them in 
order to achieve academic respectability. He ana- 
lyzed the situation for the State department with the 
result that enough teachers were transferred from 
those’ high schools and permitted to leave the serv- 
ice so that the State saved $750,000 a year in teach- 
ers’ ‘salaries, which was used to develop high schools 
that were much more effective in their immediate 
surroundings. 

That sort-of thing is happening all the time, and 
to take the position that we can’t do anything about 
it until we get some more money doesn’t appeal to 
me at, all as any obstacle in beginning. to work to- 
ward this fusion of liberal and practical education 
which is what the Americans want. 


_Community Responsibility 


One. final word. The committee is firmly con- 
vinced—I think I speak for the committee correctly 
on*this—that all the fundamental problems of edu- 
cation are community. problems; that if the com- 
munity set-up all along the line, not only the schools 
but the rest of the community set-up, is not such 
that the youngster grows up to be a productive citi- 
zen in his home town and in his face-to-face con- 
tact with his playmates, and so on, that national 
and international connections are not very effective 
in making him. a really. good citizen. 

If that-is the case, the responsibility for education 
is a community responsibility, and if we can’t make 
it a vital matter in the community, I think our 
American educational system is in great danger. 

The essential point, then, of the committee’s find- 
ings so far hits right at that central feature of the 
American school: system. It is an effort. to force 
upon the American community full recognition of its 
own responsibility in this matter, and to so modify 
the Federal relationship that the Federal connec- 
tion becomes:a matter of stimulation and of cen- 
tralized cooperation. The Federal Government be- 
comes: the agency: of centralized cooperation that will 
help. each community with information, with news 
about other experiments, but will place on the local 
community the ultimate, final responsibility for its 
own educational enterprises. 

I have used the word “community” because it ap- 
plies .to.the smallest community up-to a. community 
the size. of a State. ..We are fairly clear that if we 
endeavor to.take over the responsibility for educa- 
tion-in any larger unit than the State we are. flying 


in the face.of American tradition of the kind of. an- 


American school system. that. will. really. realize 
Amerijca’s, aspirations. 

Thank, you, (Applause.) . 

CHAIRMAN GOOPER: Discussion will be. opened 
by a Superintendent who has: great faith in the 
peopl , and: the:people seem to have great: faith in 

m:.  wuperintendent: Blair. 

SUPERINTENDENT FRANCIS G. BLAIR (Iili- 
-nois): We hada. Congressman of. Hlinois. who had 
-made a study of. the Panama Canal and he came to 


‘back $ 
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a general meeting. There was to be a luncheon 
with a number of speakers. The Congressman. was. 
crowded.in at the 12:30 period, and when he got up 


. he said, “I have made a study of the Panama Canal 


and have come here prepared to speak on it, but 
I see the ladies going out towards. the table and-I 
don’t want to compete with your interest at the 
present time in the alimentary canal.” (Laughter.) 
At this time I will have considerable competition. + 

I want to say orie thing in beginning. :John W. 


. Cook, one of the wittiest and-brainiest men.we had 


in Illinois education, said, “For. 30 years. after I 
started out in education, whenever I went to a 
public meeting and any geqeral statement was made, 
I thought it was a criticism of me.” 

When we being to study general questions, there 
is the danger that some individual or some organiza- 
tion present may think they are personal criticisms. 
We must divest ourselves of the idea that some 
generalized statement is a personal criticism. 7 

I found myself in entire agreement, although it 
is not my part to discuss, with our Commissioner 
of Education and Dr. Rayn in their general state- 
ment. It lies entirely parallel with the line of 
thought I have had with regard to all this Federal 
development of activities in education throughout 
the State. I take no pride in being consistent. 
Some of the worst mistakes I have made were 
through: being consistent, but if I have been con- 
sistent in one thing it has been in my opposition 
to this Federal activity within the States in educa- 
tion. 


War Emergency Proposals 


When the war born baby came out of the National 
Education Association at Pittsburgh during 1918, 
through which they were going to turn over to the 
Federal Government complete charge of education, 
teacher training, and everything else, by a great 
mass of appropriations, I set myself against it as 
I believed it one of the most damaging and damning 
influences in education in this country. 

The National Education Association ‘at that time 
did a thing throvgh its officials that made us all 
hang our heads. The Resolutions Committee had 
met and talked the thing through and had written 
out a statement of the relationship of the Federal 
Government to the States. That resolution was 
passed unanimously after the Federal officers 
changed that resolution in order to make it in accord 
with their idea of the Federal Government taking 
over education in this country. I think it is one 
of the most disgraceful things that ever occurred 
in an attempt to foist an idea upon the people. We 
lived through that war born baby period of trying 
to take over the idea, but we have some hang-overs. 

I have no idea of making an attack upon any 
particular individual. I have had the most happy 
relations with the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and I agree with Dr. Mann and the 
others that all these things come about in answer 
to certain things. I believe the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education has done a very meritorious 
thing, but I do believe the principle we are dis- 
cussing is one that is paramount to the Federal 
Board, and I believe in time, having done its work, 
it ought to step out of the way. It ought to be 
merged*“into the Federal Office of Education to make 
researches and there to cooperate in leadership. I 
should add to Dr. Cooper’s idea of the Federal Office 
that it must make investigations, but it must always 
furnish a kind of leadership. The Federal Govern- 
ment must dismantle every one of the organizations 
and forces that has behind it any idea of administra-. 
tion. We talk about cooperation—and this Board 
has been cooperating; what fine, outstanding men 
they have had with whom I have had fine relation- 
ships—but every once in a while this cooperation 
became a different sort of thing. I have cited one 
of them once or twice. I don’t think Dr. Wright 
was present.’ 


Federal Interference 


We put out a course of study on domestic science, 
one that had something of this idea of liberal and 
vocational training, and it had been approved down 
at Washington. Two courses had been adopted by 
high schools. Then a very fine woman from Wash- 
ington discovered this course in operation and she 
wired me, “Course No. 2 in domestic science must 
be withdrawn. Conforming neither to the law of 
the State nor the rules of the Federal Board.” That 
woman came to Springfield, and it took us half a 
day to show her that Course No. 2 was not only in 
conformity with the general law but with the rules 
of the Federal Board. 


That is the kind of thing that irritates.. That is 
the kind of thing that shows that the hand that 
name the money wants to hold the power and the 
whip. : 

In very recent times, ‘another very fine woman, 
for whom I have the very greatest regard and have 
no difficulty in gettihg along with, sent me a tele- 
gram. The State authorities had arrived at the 
point of approving a certain Western teachers’ col- 
lege for training people in domestic science when 
along came a telegram that this school should not 
be approved until after consultation had been had. 
The idea that the State board, after adopting its 
State program, should not determine what institu- 
tions should do the teacher training! 

There is that tendency. all the time when you 
create an organization at Washington and give it 
power and authority and put moneyskehind it. With 
money behind them organizations of this kind are 
going to exert power, and I think they have to be 
more than hurffan, they have to be superhuman, in 
order not to exert this power constantly. 


I want to congratulate the Federal Board and its 
officers for having maintained their organization so 
uniformly, with only once in a while that kind of an 
overt act when the tendency is so strong in that 
direction. 

I believe all these efforts have to be dismantled. in 
the end, with that fine residue of leadership going 
over into: the. Office of Education where it should-be 
lodged, and the States and the local--communities 
left to.take care of. themselves. If they. have. not 
responded to the stimulation in this time, if they 
have not developed local leadership, then they must 


~ disappear. 


I can, say-with regard to vocational education, in 
IHinois it. was not adopted. until, under Governor 
caetam Hlinois contributed. $10: and. was to~ get 

. We set up our machinery. arid we have 
been getting back the $3. : ‘ . 
I-am not. afraid to wash our: political. dirty. linen 
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in WMiinois out in the front yard. It is already pretty 
generally displayed in the front yards. (Laughter.) 

Under Governor Lowden we got a fairly good 
board established. Because we had no money to 
spend, we went out and got a teacher of domestic 
science from one of the teachers’ colleges and a 
director of. agriculture from our State university. 
We got started pretty well. Not a session has gone 
by, and not a change in the Governor since that time, 
that we haven’t had to fight the political hand in 
attempting to put in politicians in place of trained 
people. Last time the Governor absolutely recom- 
mended for this board a man for supervisor of trade 
and industry whe is a chairman of the Republican 
Central Committee in one @f the counties of the 
State of Illinois. He actually recommended to that 
board as supervisor a man who had never taught a 
day in his life, who had been a judge, who had come 
up to Illinois, owned about 2,000 acres.of land, and 
they wanted to make him supervisor of agriculture. 
For three months we have had to fight that hand. 


Dismantle State Boards 


. We have to dismantle in the State of Illinois and 
in the other States the separate boards as they have 
been set up. As soon as we can get the impetus 
back in the local communities we must dismantle 
every one of these boards. 

As soon as someone stands up and fights the 
political hand of patronage, what happens? We 
haven’t had a sina dollar of increase in the voca- 
tional distributive fund in Illinois since it was 
founded. Why? The politicians can’t control it 
and they will not add one dollar to it. Why? Be- 
cause they have played politics with rehabilitation 
as much as they want to. They have knocked out 
the rehabilitation law, and every change of adminis- 
tration the rehabilitation agents are all ¢hanged. 
I have no particular objection to that. A man 
selected politically can go to see whether a man 
has a leg off about as well as a man not trained 
politically. For that we can get practically any- 
body we want, but I think that has to be dis- 
mantled. 


I join very heartily in the report of this Commit- 
tee. I wrote Dr. Mann—I don’t know whether he 
got it or not—that I think it is the most significant 
pronouncement that has been made within my edu- 
cational history. I think it sounds a central note in 
American education, and I feel the most kindly feel- 
ing toward every one of these people in the boards 
down there at Washington in their various official 
positions. But if they see American life as I see it, 
if they understand what America is heading into, I 
think they have got to say, “We have to dismantle 
as much of the machinery down at Washington as 
we can and transfer it back to the States an™ de- 
velop local leadership there.” If we can’t do it, we 
are sunk; we are lost. Therefore, I am heartily 
in sympathy with the report made by this sub- 
committee on this Commission headed by Dr. Mann 
from Washington. (Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN COOPER: There is only one man 
in this body who has a longer record in State admin- 
istration, and he hasn’t had to run the gauntlet 
every four years of popular election and Democratic 
landslides, and that is Commissioner Walter Ranger 
of Rhode Island. Dr. Ranger will now continue the 
dscussion. (Applause.) 

COMMISSIONER WALTER RANGER (Rhode 
Island): I am a little surprised that Brother Blair, 
after receiving such response from the suffrage of 
Tilinois, can find so much fault with what is going on 
there. I also congratulate Dr. Mann that instead 
of being called on the carpet today he has received 
such fulsome praise. 


Federal Aid as a Growth 


My attitude toward American education and my 
interpretation of the history of American education 
differs quite widely from that presented in the re- 
port and that which has been presented in Dr. 
Mann’s address. In the first place, we inherited 
from England, Holland and other countries a very 
fine form of education. We set up colleges in the 
Colonial days, and then secondary schools, but be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence the thought 
ef education, which we have inherited, was the edu- 
cation of the privileged few, private education at 
the exnvense of the family, and it was not until long 
after the Constitution of the United States was es- 


tablished did we begin to have the conception of the 
e_acation ef many without price. People who want 
to find fault with the increasing cost of education 
must blame the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States, because in the 
development of American government, American 
civic hfe, we find the development o* American edu- 
cation along with it, and this education has been 
established and carried on by our political ardor. 

So we find the first State to pass a law that re- 
quired towrs or communities to maintain free 
schools was as late as 1800, and we find from that 
time on a slow developn:ent of a consciousness of 
the education of the many without price at public 
expense. 

I have looked upon this development as a growth, 
and I am well aware that it is no argument against 
a thing because it develops slowly. Furthermore, I 
believe the advance in American education has not 
teen due to the design of educators.’ It has been the 
result of the political, economic and social life of 
our people. Many a thing has happened. Somebody 
might claim to be the father of it, but it has been a 
natural outgrowth. 


Reference is made in the report in criticism vf 
the Federal Government giving money for special 
groups, but in my view all American education has 
developed through the people thinking in concrete 
terms and t" ‘nking of a definite advance. Go back 
and examine now the first normal school was «:tab- 
lished and how the training of teachers has changed. 
Go back and find how the position of the function 
of the superintendent of schools and even State su- 
perintendents of education came about. Did some- 
body design them? Did somebody design the whole 
for the country? No, it came out of the needs and 
the demands and the recognition on the part of State 
Legislatures and the Congress of the United States 
to provide for these needs in response to the de- 
mands. There is something fundamental in it all, 
a_ I look at it. It was not done by design, but al- 
ways in response to demands «vhich came out of 
actual needs. 


It is no argument against the processes of edu- 
cation because they are inadequate. All education 
is inadequate. There isn’t an institution in the 
country that isn’t inadequate. The ideas of every 
institution are far in advance of what is actually 
being done. 


n this matter reference has been made to 1862. 
I am well aware of what Senator Morrill has writ- 
ten. I met Senator Morrill when he was living. I 
know he had in mind to create institutions in this 


‘ country that would provide education aside from the 


old education of the English gentleman which we 
inherited from England, the artisan, the merchant, 
and the farmer. 

Ly the way, there has been too much agriculture 
in the criticisms of the Land Grant colleges. They 
never were cesigned purely and simply for agricul- 
ture. Agriculture has occupied a minor place in 
nearly all the institutions. 


Theory of Morrill Act 


Senator Morrill had in mind the education -f all 
classes, cultural education, in order that the mer- 
chant in the community might stand with the lawyer 
and the minister. But, friends, I think there was 
something more fundamental than that. 


What had the colleges of the land taught about 
science before that day? What had they taught in 
engineering? We read in history about some gen- 
erals under Lincoln trying to put down the Rebel- 
lion, and general after general leaving in disgrace. 
I think in the stress of war they realized the need 
of scientific and technical education and, if I re- 
member American educational history aright, it was 
from that movement that all the colleges in the 
land sooner or later set up scientific departments, 
engineering and technological education of different 
kinds, I think one of the most important movements 
this country ever had. To propose, as is proposed in 
this report, to let them run along for five years and 
then the States take them over, is something I don’t 
think can be done and I think it would be a breach 
of faith on the part of the Federal Government. 

Now I come to a thought which I have in connec- 
tion with this report, and I mustn’t detain you. 
There are things to be said, but I do think our edu- 
cational system has come up through experience. 
I was wondering if this report could have been pre- 
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sented to the Constitutional Convention way back in 
1789 how it would have been taken. The fact of it is 
that somebody said the Constitution doesn’t say any- 
thing about education. Nobody had in mind that it 
was the duty of government to furnish education. 
It was a matter of the family,: possibly the church, 
possibly the benevolent institutions, but it was pri- 
vate education instead of public education. 

Now I think the great issue here is the issue be- 
tween the public and the private control. If I read 
this report aright, it proposes to set up in Washing- 
ton additional headquarters of education. I can see 
in that a dominating influence greater than any 
influence that we now receive from Washington. I 
want te say that in my mind an-~item of informa- 
tion carried may control or have a coercive element 
just as much as a dollar of Federal money. The 
organized opinion lends itself to propaganda, and we 
in our State programs may ‘suffer more from inter- 
ference of private organizations than from the 
Federal Government. 

I should like to say this with State Superintendent 
Blair, that my relations with Federal officers have 
been very pleasant. I have noticed they have treated 
us today with great juggling lest they offend us in 
our State rights. I wish other powers that be down 
in Washington would be as considerate, especially 
when they come to fix up matters of income tax and 
other things. (Laughter.) 

I have welcomed everything that came from the 
Federal Government. I wish I had had more infor- 
mation, because-we have in politics in government a 
way to check too much interference. If they go too 
far on the income tax and that sort of thing down 
there they will hear from these variots States 
sometime. If anything is in the air, we con’t know 
the source of this and that. 

I hold that any public officer who has the distri- 
bution and spending of money is under obligation 
to have an audit, and see that it is expended for the 
objective for which it was appropriated, whether 
that officer is in the Federal Government, in the city 
government or State government. So I look upon an 
audit of the Federal Government in all these things 
as a very proper thing, and I do not resent it. I 
think in order to secure an audit we are ready to 
make returns. 

I wish to be distinctly understood in this, that 
the agitation of this report is very helpful, but I 
feel as though the State Commissioners here have 
something at stake in this matter. I don’t feel 
that we have an issue with the Federal Government, 


and I don’t think there is any danger of. too much 
power. 


States Need Vocational Aid 


Finally, I wish to remind you that we must build 
on the experience of the past, and that all the good 
that has come out of the Land Grant colleges and 
vocational education cannot be sacrificed. To ter- 
minate it all within five years in a score of States 
would undermine the educational organizations and 
institutions there. Some States are strong enough to 
carry the program on. Mine isn’t. I feel as though 
these different acts have followed one another. For 
example, it has been suggested or hinted that Con- 
gress by design, in order to get a little more power 
over the people or interest and spend more Federal 
money, followed up with the experiment station. 
The fact of it is that in those days when they 
started to teach agriculture and other subjects in 
the Land Grant colleges, they didn’t have the facts. 
They set up the experiment station as a fact finding 
institution just the same. 

So I feel, as one simply expressing the view in my 
own way as Commissioner from a very small State, 
and speaking in behalf.of it, that we must conserve 
what we have secured through the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that the Federal Government must not 
break faith with the State. 

CHAIRMAN COOPER: I had hoped there would 
be more time for discussion, but you have heard 
from a popularly elected superintendent from a 
large and wealthy State, and an appointed superin- 
tendent from a small State. If there is further dis- 
cussion, it will be on the resolution’ submitted to- 
morrow afternoon gt the business meeting on the 
report of the committee drawn up by the committee, 
oi which Superintendent Marrs, appointed originally 
by Dr. Meredith, is the chairman. 

You are noW adjourned. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:50 o’clock. 





MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, DEC. 8, 1930 





The meeting convened at 2:15 o’clock, Commis- 
sioner Cooper presiding. 

CHAIRMAN COOPER: Will the Conference be 
in order, please? 

The general theme for the session of the-afternoon 
is “Adult Education,” and we have’ considered under 
adult education four major topics. The first one is 
the progress of the campaign for literacy. In an 
effort to make this thing positive, I tried to get 
away from the word “illiteracy.” 

The second is the N. E. A.’s program (National 
Education Association) represented by the appoint- 
ment last year of a Commissioner on the Enrich- 
ment of Adult Life. 

Third, is the question of the education of prison- 
ers, in which we have been somewhat disappointed, 
due to the inability of Mr. Showalter and one or 
two others at the faS3t moment to be here. The Ohio 
Conference, which Dr. Clifton wanted to hold in the 
light of the problems that had arisen ig, Ohio since 
the affair of last July, we were saabie te hold. So 
that particular item has disappeared. 

Fourth, is the relationship of the State depart- 
ment to the program. 


Mr. Harris Speaks 


We will open with the first topic, “Progress of the 
Literacy Program” in a State which has_prob- 
ably made more progress than any other in this par- 
ticular field. State Superintendent Harris will be 
the speaker on this topic. 

SUPERINTENDENT T. H. HARRIS (Louisiana): 
I have prepared a pamphlet giving a good deal of 
information on the subject of illiteracy. Those who 
are interested can secure copies here. 

At the request of Doctor Cooper, Commissioner 
of Education of the United States, I have prepared 
this report on illiteracy. 

Credit is due Doctor M. S. Robertson of the Loui- 
*siana State Department of Education for collecting, 
compiling, and analyzing the data found in this re- 
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port. Doctor Robertson became intensely interested 
in the subject of eradication of illiteracy while di- 
recting the campaign against adult illiteracy in 
Louisiana during the sessions of 1928-1929 and 1929- 
1930, and he collected and compiled the statistics 
used in this report while in the employ of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Illiteracy during the 
Summer and early Fall of 1930. The tables contain 
the essential facts on illiteracy conditions, and they 
are presented in convenient form for examination by 
those interested in any or all of the phases of the 
subject. A mass of data is presented, but in this 
presentation of the report I shall do no more than 
call attention to a few.facts and express opinions 
based upon them. 

During the sessions of 1928-1929 and 1929-1930 
tn> question of the eradication or substantial reduc- 
tion of adult illiteracy in the United States received 
nation-wide notice. This was due to two influences: 
First, a few of the States with high percentages of 
adult illiteracy exerted themselves rather diligently 
to reach as many of the adult illiterates as possible 
with instruction in order to make a favorable 
showing in the census of 1930. They felt that illit- 
eracy was a stigma and that it was necessary to re- 
move it in order to merit their own self-respect and 
* enjoy the confidence and goodwill of the rest of 
the world. The campaigns in these States with 
heavy percentages of illiteracy were more or less 
successful, and they attracted the attention of the 
nation; and in the second place, Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, Secretary of the Interior, appointed a National 
Advisory Committee on Illiteracy representing all 
parts of the United States. Several meetings of the 
Committee have been held, appropriate committees 
have been formed, and work connected with various 
phases of the subject undertaken. These activities 
of Secretary Wilbur have attracted nation-wide no- 
tice, and. so far as I know indorsement of the Fe?- 
eral and State demands that illiteracy in this corn- 
try shall be eradicated has been unanimous. One of 
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the results of the activities of Doctor Wilbur and 
the National Advisory Committee or. Illiteracy has 
been the preparation by Dr. William S. Gray of 
the University of Chicago of a manual for teachers 
for use in adult illiteracy classes. Doctor Gray’s 
manual represents the mos’ important work yet un- 
dertaken in this field and will no doubt be used to 

reat advantage in such of the States as may pro- 
vide instruction for adult illiterates. 


Extent of Illiteracy 


In the interest of truth, I think it is necessary to 
say that the recent efforts against adult illiteracy 
have had but little effect upon illiteracy conditions 
in the United States, ana that whatever reductic 1 
in illiteracy may be shown by the census of 1930 
1 at litthe of it can be credited to these campaigns. 
The statistics found in the tables oi this report in- 
dicate that only 23 States organized illiterate classes 
and thatethe total number of adult illiterates reached 
with instruction in these 23 States was only 365,- 
566. This is u negligible number when it is remem- 
bered that the census of 1920 debits us with 5,000,000 
adult illiterates. There is no special reason for 
pride in the fact that we provided a minimum of in- 
struction for 7 per cent of the people who grew into 
manhood and womanhood without the benefits of 
schooling on account of our criminal negligence. 
The campaigns against adult illiteracy were effec- 
tiye, however, in calling attention to this important 
subject and in creating a good deal of public senti- 
inent in favor of rolling back the clouds of ignorance 
and letting in a little sunshine. If we should organ- 
ize now to capitalize this favorable sentiment, the 
efforts of the last two years would prove highly 
beneficial and a valuable investment in this country. 
Whether or not we shall do this remains to be seen. 

It is no justifiable alibi to point out that the heavy 
percentages of adult illiteracy are found in _ the 
States with many Negroes, Indians, and foreign born 
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of certain nations, and when we advance this fact 
we thereby admit that we have to the view 
that education was intended for certain classes of 
people, while other classes should be excluded from 
its benefits. The admission is not at all to our 
credit. If elementary schools had been provided 
from the beginning of the public-school systems in 
th. various States for all children of all races there 
would be no adult illiterates at this time, and this 
is the course that we should have pursued. Our 
mistake should be rectified as far as possible by pro- 
viiing a limited amount of elementary instruction 
for adult illiterates . the different States and by 
rigid enforcement of the compulsory attendance reg- 
ulations to insure schooling for every child in the 
United States. 

Unquestionably the vital matter which should re- 
ceive our attention is the elementary school, for this 
is the influence that prevents illiteracy. All children 
of all races should be required to attend it. I think 
that we are giving reasonably satisfactory attention 
to this matter; practicallv all children are now in 
school, and this is true of the members of the races 
which we have heretofore neglected. The result 
should be, even if no other influenczs operated, to 
rid the nation of illiteracy within the next quarter 
of a century, but our efforts should not stop there. 
We should remove the stigma of illiteracy and se- 
cure such advantages as result from a literate pop- 
ulation by organizing to reach our adult illiterates 
with the instruction required to enable them to read 
and write. This goal we could ettain withiiu the 
next two or three years through proper leadership 
in the different States, and by the adoption of a 
sound plan of financing. The effort is worthwhile 
for the reason that men and women removed .rc.n 
the illiterate to the literate class would become bet- 
ter citizens, more valuable to their States and na- 
tion, better fathers and mothers, their earning ca- 
pacity would be somewhat increased, and the repu- 
tation of the United States as an enlightened, pro- 
gressive people would be enhanced. To make pos- 
sible the immediate realization of a nation with a 
negligible percentage of illiteracy, I think that the 
various State departments of education should re- 
solve to take this matter weriously upon their hearts, 
c:cide that illiteracy must be eradicated and that 
speedily, assume active leadership in the organiza- 
tion of classes of illiterates, and raise on a state- 
wide basis the funds necessary to finance the in- 
struction. The national Government should pay a 
substantial part of the bill, but it probably er 
will. The States should not await national action, 
but should provide immediately the funds required. 
I am very glad to be able to say that a clau~e has 
been recently written into the Constitution of 
Louisiana authorizing the State Board of  Educa- 
tion to expend annually as much as $100,000 for the 
instruction of adult illiterates. The Board may ex- 
pend any sum in excess of this amount if it caa lo- 
cate available funds. 


State Leadership Necessary 


To sumniarize the situation: 

__(1) The percentage of adult illiteracy in the 
<"nited States has steadily grown smaller since 1870. 
The figures found in the 1870 vensus report are: 
Whites 11.5 per cent, Negroes 81.4 per cent, and all 
races 20 per cent. The figures for 1920 are: White 
4 per cent, negroes 22.9 per cent, and all races 4 per 
cent. These data indicate a substantial reduction 
in illiteracy, but the fact is that we had in the 
United States in 1920 3,006,312 White illiterates and 
1,842.161 illiterate Negroes, or a total of approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 ten years of age and over who wc-e 
unable to read and write. ‘ 

(2) The gradual reduction in the illiteracy per- 
centages is proof that the elementary schools 
throughout the Nation are annually approaching 
more nearly the ideal of providing instruction for 
all children. 

(3) Reeent efforts in a number of States indicate 
that it is possible to arouse the interest of adult illit- 
erates and to induce them to accept the instruction 
required to enable them to read and write. It has 
bem found that the cost of such instruction is negli- 
gible. 

(4) The perpetuation, safety, and success of our 
economic, political, and spiritual institutions require 
that all of the people shall be instructed, and in or- 
der to realize that ideal all children of all races in 
the United States should be required to attend 
school at least for a time sufficient to complete the 
elementary courses of study, and as many as possi- 
ble of the adults who have been denied school facili- 
ties should be brought together into classes for short 
periods and given at least enough schodling to en- 
able them to read simple English and to ‘express 
their thoughts in writing. State departments of 
education should assume the leadership in provid- 
ing instruction for adult illiterates, and State gov- 
ernments, aided by the Federal Government, should 
finance such instruction. Prompt and vigorous ef- 
forts in this field will practically wipe out illiteracy 
in the United States within the next two or three 
years. (Applause.) 

_ (The report, a mimeographed pamphlet 30 rages 
in length, was passed to those present.) 


Teachers Furnish Data 


CHAIRMAN COOPER. Superintendent Harris 
has very kindly given us the tables here. 

I do not see Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, who is to 
speak on the progress of literacy nationally. Has 
she sent a representative? 

Are there any questions that you would care to 
ask Superintendent Harris? 


SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE A. ALLEN (Kan- 
sas): I should like to ask how he secures the names 
of illiterates. 

SUPERINTENDENT HARRIS: The way we 
operate in Louisiana? Of course we have a super- 
intendent of schools in each parish. The teachers 
are scattered all over that parish. ‘Through the 
superintendent and the teachers in the various com- 
munities we secure the necessary lists of adult illi- 
terates and organize classes where the number is 
very considerable. We have no trouble in those 
cases. 

SUPERINTENDENT ALLEN: You don’t have any 
advance figures from the census report ? 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR $ (Illinois): I think 
we have written to Washington to get the names. 
We have organized a State commission in re- 
sponse to President Hoover’s request, but we don’t 
know whvre these illiterates are. We don’t know 
who they are. They gave 1,700 illiterates in Jack- 
son County. President Shryock, who has been in 
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the Teachers’ College in that county for 30 years 
and is intimately acquainted with everyone in the 
county, says if there are 300 people in the county 
above 10 years of age who cannot read or write he 
doesn’t know it, and he doesn’t believe they are there. 
We haye written to find out who the illiterates are 
and where they are. How can we attract them and 
educate them if we don’t know who or where they 
are? I think the Federal census people should 
furnish us-in the various States with the names of 
the illiterates and tell us where they are located. 


-Names of Iliterates Needed 


CHAIRMAN COOPER: They have been willing to 
do that in the past, but we are beginning to ques- 
tion their right to do it under the last act which 
made this last census possible. It seems that a lot 
of the information obtained in the last census 1s 
confidential, and I believe they are inclined to con- 
strue all of it as confidential. There was a sugges- 
tion that Congress be asked to make that informa- 
tion available to State school officials. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. M. HIRST (Arkansas): 
Would it be possible for this organization to ask 
that that be done? 

CHAIRMAN COOPER: I think so. 

SUPERINTENDENT HIRST: I move that we ask 
Congress to do that. 

The motion was seconded. 

CHAIRMAN COOPER: You have heard the mo- 
tion. x think it might very well be left until the 
business meeting tomorrow afternoon. Dr. Callahan, 
if you will keep it in mind that that is one of the 
items and give them a chance to think about it. 
The motion is that Congress be asked to make this 
information available to State school officials. — 

Is there any other question on this particular 
subject? If not, 7e shall pass to the next topic, 
“The National Education Association’s Commission 
on the Enrichment of Adult Life.” This was a Com- 
mission appointed, I believe, by the immediate past 
president of the National Education Association, 
having in mind a program which was uppermost in 
their thinking to do something in the adult educa- 
tion movement. The Chairman of that Commission 
is Dr. James Moyer who is, as you know, one of the 
deputies of Dr. Payson Smith in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. Dr. Moyer, will you come forward, please? 
I think you are all acquainted with Dr. Moyer, 
Deputy State Superintendent of Massachusetts. 
(Applause.) 


Dr. Moyer Speaks 


DR. JAMES A. MOYER: This National Commis- 
sion on the Enriehment of Adult Life was appointed 
by the officers of the National Education Associa- 
tion about a year ago. Membership of the Commis- 
sion is mostly made up of professional and busi- 
ness men. In fact, the original Commission had 
only a sprinkling of educators, unless we are going 
to call college presidents educators. I am not quite 
sure about that. We had quite a number of college 
presidents and, unfortunately, we had no librarians 
on our list. Last Fall a new Commission was ap- 
pointed and that disparity between college presi- 
dents and librarians was remedied. We have a 
fewer number of college presidents on the Commis- 
sion and a larger number ‘of librarians. -I feel it is 
necessary that librarians be in sympathy and actively 
engaged in the work of this Commission because 
they have, particularly in the large cities, done a 
great deai to further the opportunities for adult 
education. 

Soon after the appointment of the National Com- 
mission, the officers of the National Education 
Association provided for the appointment of State 
commissions in nearly all the States. These State 
commissions were organized with a personnel of 
very much the same kind as we have for the Na- 
tional Commission. That is, the emphasis was not 
put on the education for membership in these State 
commissions, and the president of the State commis- 
sion was in most cases the State superintendent of 
public education or the State Commisioner of Educa- 
tion. The vice president of the State commission 
was the president of the State Teachers’ Association, 
and the secretary of the State commission was the 
secretary of the State Teachers’ Association. 

Considerable progress has been made by the Na- 
tional Commission. I am not so sure that the State 
commissions have functioned very actively. 


Nearly a year ago there was a meeting of those 
interested in adult education in Minnesota; and I 
believe the membership of the State commission was 
quite actively concerned in that big program for the 
encouragement of adult education. In most of the 
States not very much has been done by the State 
commissions. The National Commission at the July 
meeting in Columbus organized itself somewhat 
permanently with a president and a secretary, and 
made arrangements for the division of the member- 
ship of the Commission into 10 groups. The mem- 
bers of the Conmmission were asked to indicate in 
which of 10 different subjects or fields of adult 
education they were most interested, and on which 
of these committees that were to be appointed in 
each of the fields they would prefer to serve. 


These special fields in adult education in which 
the membership of the National Commission have 
been asked to indicate their preferences and to serve, 
are the ones I am going to read and explain to you 
with the idea that there seem to be possibilities of 
organizing the State commissions in very much the 
same way. In fact, I was surprised at the interest 
shown by the members of the National Commission 
in giving. their preference, in accepting a place on 
a special advisory committee or a special committee 
to make a study in a particular field. 


Study of Typical Cities 


The first of these special fields for which a special 
committee was appointed was to make a study of 
the opportunities of adult education. Of course, 
that is too big a subject to embrace a survey of 
the whole country, but the opportunities for adult 
education will be studied in a few typical cities and 
a report will be made. 


Of course, these opportunities for adult educa- 
tion shoulc include the opportunities that are avail- 
able now for the education of illiterates, for the 
education of the adult alien from non-English speak- 
ing countries and should include the opportunities 
that are available for a continuation of education 
in other educational work in the public school sys- 
tem. Here we find one of the weaknesses of our 
present system. 

One of the reasons for it is that we probably have 
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in a great many of the States, at least in the more 
populous States, what we call State directors of 
adult education, with the emphasis particularly on 
work they are doing with illiterates or adult aliens, 
and then we have city or town directors of adult edu- 
eation in these two big fields. The directors of adult 
alien education, for example, are mainly interested 
in getting the adult immigrant into the English 
speaking classes. Although the pupil in those Eng- 
lish speaking classes makes good progress, the tend- 
ency is to drop him, to leave him high and dry at the 
end of about two or three years. At the end of two 
or three years in these English speaking schools for 
adult immigrants they have probably got a fairly 
good knowledge of English and have also studied 
citizenship, but they aren’t qualified to enter the 
ordinary curriculum of the evening schools. In fact, 
in a great many of the smaller cities the evening 
schools include only such subjects as would be 
given in secondary schools. 

In very many places there are no opportunities 


. for studying the elementary subjects in evening 


schools aside from those classes that are given for 
the adult alien or for the illiterate. There is a 
problem as to how we can adjust our evening school 
program so that there will not be this gap be- 
tween the instruction that is given to the illiterate, 
or to the adult alien from non-English speaking 
countries, and the higher type of instruction that is 
given in the evening schools as they are now con- 
stituted. 

Furthermore, there is the objection, too, that in 
our present evening scheols for others than illiter- 
ates and adult aliens, the membershin of the classes 
comprises mostly boys and girls. We have all had 
our experiences in trying to have men and women 
enter classes where nearly all of those attending 
are very young. Men and women do not like to go 
into those classes. so there is another reason why 
there is this gap in our educational program. 


Problem of Working People 


Another reason for special study is the field of 
workers’ education. In England considerable has 
been accomplished in the way of giving instruction, 
and there has been a great deal of interest among 
the working people in getting instruction in non- 
vocational subjects. In this country it has been our 
experience that our working people, particularly 
the people in the trade unions, are interested mainly 
in what we call bread-and-butter subjects. We find, 
even in our higher institutions, in our engineering 
schools, lack of interest in cultural subjects. In the 
trade schools there is the remark, “How is this 
instruction in the non-vocational subject going to 
help me to get more money, get a higher salary?” 
The same way in the engineering school: “How is 
cultural education going to help me to be a better 
engineer?” You find that idea, that interest in 
bread-and-butter subjects all through our educa- 
tional programs. We must try, through this group 
that is going to study the field of workers’ educa- 
tion, to find the means of encouraging work of this 
kind. 

Notable examples in workers’ education in this 
country are found in the State of California and. I 
think, in New Jersey. In California I believe the 
State university has a man on its faculty who, as I 
understand it, gives all of his time to the promotion 
of non-vocational education among the membership 
of the trade uni@fis, and I believe in Rutgers Uni- 
versity in New Jersey there is a man employed for 
the same purpose. 

That isn’t the usuel plan. In most States there 
has been an endeavor on the part of the trade 
unions to establish what they call trade union col- 
leges, and their obvious objection to a scheme of edu- 
eation which is to be organized fer special groups in 
that way, because the type of education is likely to 
be given to a group of trade unionists, is in most 
cases prejudiced and is giving wrong trade union 
ideas, ideas which are in many cases quite radical. 

Then we have another groun interested in the 
retraining of adults. There is an unusual interest, in 
a subject of this kind during a year of depression, 
but this advisory committee is to operate not only 
in periods of unemvloyment but also when employ- 
ment is more easily obtainable. The retraining pro- 
gram must necessarily include also the training of 
those who are unskilled. 
~ A census has been taken of unemployed in vari- 
ous cities end it is shown that about 75 per cent of 
the unemployed who are practically Gown and out, 
avho live in cheap rooming houses or are unable to 
pay for room and lodging, are unskilled. It must 
follow, then, that if such a large percentage of the 
unemployed sre unskilled, the chances of emvloy- 
ment are very much improved if we can get these 
people out of the unskilled class. So the ‘endeavor 
will be to increase the percentage of skilled labor. 
If we are going to increase the skill of our laborers 
that will mean an extension of the system of voca- 
tional education. The present vocational schools 
aren’t adequate at all for taking care of the re- 
training, and are even less adequate for the train- 
ing of the unskilled. 


Training the Unemployed 


In that connection, we must bear in mind that it 
doesn’t take four years to train a person, at least 
to train a man to be proficient in a trade. We send 
a boy or girl to a vocational school for three or 
four years to get a vocational education. In fact, 
these people I am talking about now must be re- 
trained or those who must or ought to have training 
to get out of the unskilled class can get that educa- 
tion they need in a ten-week period. If we put the 
emphasis on the ten-week period rather than the 


.four years, we should be able to make considerably 


more progress. 


Further, it may be questioned whether we ought to 
spend so much more money on the training of boys 
and girls in vocational schools when such a small per- 
centage of those who graduate from those vocational 
schools are actually going to enter those trades. We 
spend large sums on these various courses when 
there is very little benefit to the trade concerned, and 
we have these others on our hands who find it so 
difficult to find employment. Besides the unskilled, 
we also have those who are too old to get employ- 
ment in the trade they have learned, and that also 
means retraining, and retraining of a special type. 

So that leads to the other general field in this 
study of adult education, and that is in the educa- 
tional and vocational advice that ought to be pro- 
vided. In effeet, that is one of the subjeets this 
National Commission for the Enrichment of Adult 
Life has taken for its study during its first year 
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Olle 


with the idea of. inviting, with the assistance of the “{ouched upon so much, and: that is:the opportunities 


officials .of the National Education Association,.a 


-small- group of cities to try the experiment of .es- 
-educational and vocational advisers from - 
’ their seRool buildings. 


tablishing 


It-is: quite possible that educational and vocational 
advisérs can be provided with very little extension 
of the present facilities for adult education. I be- 
lieve this can be done, and I believe eight cities have 
been invited to-take part in this experiment of pro- 
viding vocational and educational advice. 


Providing Educational Advice 


This seems to be an opportune time also to en- 
gage in-what we call the educational advice, because 
some City public libraries have engaged in this serv- 
The City of Milwaukee 
has a good system of educational advice im the pub- 
lic‘ library. So have the cities of Cleveland and 
Boston; ‘and also the City of Newark. The Ameri- 
can Library Association has taken a_ very keen 
interest in these arrangements for providing educa- 
tional advice in the library. Isn’t it more a function 
of the public school system to provide this advice? 
I believe there should be these educational advisers 
and also vocational advisers in every one of the ub- 
lice school departments, at least in the large cities, 
so that those who are most in need of educational 
help will know where to get it. Naturally, they 
would go to the public school system and there 
should be the opportunity in the public school sys- 
tem for that advice. 

Before I close, there is one more matter that I 
want to call to your attention in relation to this 
educational advice. I don’t like to speak of it _be- 
cause there are a great many educators who believe 
that correspondence schools in general are doing a 
good piece of work, but we must realize that a great 
deal of money is wasted by the enrollment of the 
boys and girls and the young men and women in our 
cities and towns in correspondence schools. I should 
say there are probably three or four nationally 
known correspondence schools that are trying to do 
a good job. As a rule that money is not _wasted, 
although there should be educational advice in every 
ease of enrollment in the correspondence schools. 
I believe every boy, before enrolling in a corre- 
spondence course, ought to go to the office of the 
publie school department and find out whether he has 
the. qualifications to take that course of study. In 
most cases he is not cleat and, as a rule, after two of 
three lessons he must drop his course but he must 
pay the total amount of money he has bargained 
for. He signs a contract to pay $100, $200 or $250 
for a course of study for which he is not prepared. 
On the basis of average figures, we find that in a 
city of, say, 100,000 population, the people will be 
wasting for the kind of correspondence education 
which is either fraudulent or not suited to the needs, 
about $25,000. About $25,000 is wasted in this type 
of education in every group of 100,000 of our popula- 
tion. You can see what this great waste isin a 
large city, or in a small city of 10,000 it would be 
a waste of $2,500. 

Those are some of the problems that are being 
attacked by the National Commission, and it is my 
idea and the suggestion of the officers of the Na- 
tional Commission that each of the State commis- 
sions try this plan of organizing the membership of 
the State commission into groups in the same way- 
we have organized the National Phunk nan hag 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN COOPER: Superintendent Hirst will 


~ open the discussion. ° 


Financing Vocational Courses 


SUPERINTENDENT C. M. HIRST (Arkansas): 
Have you anything that you want me to say at this 
time? 

CHAIRMAN COOPER: Is there any question that 
you want to ask Mr. Moyer? 

COMMISSIONER W. E. RANGER (Rhode 
Island): I should like to ask, when the university 
offers normal vocational subjects, how it is supported 
—on a tuition basis or does the State or city pay 
for the work? 

DR. MOYER: In the case of California and New 
Jersey the instruction is ‘given by the University 
of California and Rutgers University through the 
university extension departments. Of course, that 
university extension education is nearly self-sup- 
porting, although I think there must be a much 
greater difference between cost and receipts in the 
type of education that is non-vocational for small 
groups of men in the trades than there would be 
in instruction intended for teachers, for example, 
where much larger groups can_be taken care of. 

This trade education that has been ‘most success- 
ful is*being conducted on the discussion plan. It 
is not a lecture plan, but a discussion plan, Of 
course, an unusually well qualified teacher is re- 
quired to take charge of a class of this kind. 

COMMISSIONER RANGER: What is the difficulty 
of recruiting such classes? 

DR. MOYER: The difficulty is to recruit the class. 
It has been found that the agent of the State de- 
partment, for example, or the agent for the State 
university trying to interest a group of trade union 
men in non-vocational education will have great dif- 
ficulty in establishing interest in his class, for the 
reason they think he is trying to put something 
over on them. As a rule, this agent employed by 
the State university or by a State department should 
be a member of some central labor group so he will 
have their confidence. Otherwise, it isn’t likely he 
would be successful. 

COMMISSIONER C. H. DEMPSEY (Vermont): 
I think Dr. Moyer made one serious omission in his 
cataloging of States that have been doing outstand- 
ing work in this field. It should include the State 
of Massachusetts. Hhis modesty is the only reason 
that the State is not included, I am sure. I know 
that from personal experience. 


Rural Study Needed 


Previous to this meeting, I was chatting with Dr. 
Moyer and he asked several questions about'a cer- 
tain investigation that is going on at present in 
Vermont under the auspices of the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Fund. A state-wide survey is being 
made of rural conditions, and in connection with 
this inve:tigation a variety of committees is at work, 
one on opportunities for adult education. 

Both from experiences I have previously had with 
city conditions dealing with this matter, and also 
in connection with certain things which have come 
out in this investigation,- there seems to be one 
phase of the question which Dr. Moyer has not 


for education in rural areas, I have no. doubt’ that 


-the experience of*allof»us-here shows a: marked 


difference between the opportunities: that- obtain in 
a city’ or a town of considerable size..and rural 
areas. A Miss Walter, whom Dr. Ranger knows 
very well, has been the special investigator through 
the rural areas in Vermont, and she found there, for 
example, a great many real opportunities for adult 
education which’ when combined, such as the work 
of progressive women’s clubs, Rotary, Lion’s and 
other similar clubs, library service, 4-H Club work— 
really a considerable number of opportunities—pre- 
sented two facts which seem to appear rather 
clearly, and it seems to me they are important -in 
connection with our study of the'whole matter: (1) 
that these opportunities diminish in number and 
availability the farther one gets away from settled 
communities, and very naturally so; (2). perhaps not 
quite so self-evident, that these opportunities are 
more available for and used by people who need 
them, and the fairly well educated part of the 
population. 

So it points out another very acute need. there. 
The extension of education opportunity _ié quite 
beyond the field of removing illiteracy. The applica- 
tion is both economic and practical for less educated 
but still literate people. What may te done in rural 
areas in that connection, our commission. has not 
yet gone far enough to determine. I fancy by next 
Summer a report will be in form and some discus- 
sion of this phase of the matter will be evident. 
In any event, Mr. Shairman, I think it is a phase 
of the matter which ought not pass without com- 
ment at this time. 


Problem of Special Classes 


DR. MOYER: I am very glad Mr. Dempsey men- 
tioned this matter of rural adult education. In 
fact, one 0: the subjects this Commission will study 
is this big subject of rural adult education. The 
study for the Commission is being made by Mr. 
John D. Willard, who is professor of rural education 
in the Teachers’ College of Columbia University, 
and who has had a great deal of experience in mak- 
ing surveys of the educational needs of a few coun- 
ties in Michigan. So this subject of rural adult 
education is not being negtected and I am quite sure 
that the contribution we shal] get from Vermont 
will be of very great assistance to the National 
Commission. 

CHAIRMAN COOPER: Will the Vermont material 
be available so it can be distributed? 

COMMISSIONER DEMPSEY: I am pretty sure 
it will be, in limited quantity, probably by next 
Summer. 


CHAIRMAN COOPER: May I say in the way of - 


introduction of the next topic and in explanation of 
a topic which appears tonight, “Recent Developments 
in Special Education,” that I should like to have by 
the next February meeting of this body the opinion 
of the State commissioners and State superintend- 
dents with regard to what ought to be the next 
large survey undertaken by the Office of Education. 

On page 12 of the Commissioner’s report, to which 
I referred this morning and of which there are a 
few copies left, I have indicated the outline of the 
few that are now proposed or under way, and have 
represented two more by X and Y. I have said to 
the Secretary of the Interior in this report: “Other 
studies of nation-wide scope have been suggested”— 
it might be there have been a dozen suggested— 
“but so far as the Commissioner is able to tell there 
appears insufficient unanimity of opinion in the pro- 
fession for any one of them to warrant formulat- 
ing plans at the present time.” 

If this body thinks by February there is a certain 
aspect of this field that ought to be investigated, I 
should like to know it. I am rather favorably in- 
clined myself, from the evidence which has come, to 
a study of the special aspects of education which 
would include the handicapped mentally, the handi- 
capped physically, and the delinquent. That would 
involve this whole question of penal and reformia- 
tory education. I am saying that now so that you 
may have the possibility of this in mind when you 
listen to the papers on this next topic. 


Mr. MacCormick’s Paper 


We had expected that Mr. MacCormick of the De- 
partment of Justice, who has charge of the Bureau 
of Prisons for the Federal Government, would be 
here, and he expected to be here unti! late Saturday. 
Then he received notice he would have to appear 
before a Congressional Committee and sent his paper 
over to our office. I-haven’t had time to get any- 
body to read it, so I am going to try to give it to 
you at the present time because it represents the 
problem with which Mr. MacCormick is struggling. 

I shall read the following payer submitted by 
Mr. Austin H. MacCormick, Assistant Director, U. 
S. Bureau of Prisons, on the subject of “The Educa- 
tion of Prisoners: Federal Interest”: 

It is with deep regret that I find it impossible, be- 
cause of the necessity of appearing at this time be- 
fore a Congressional. Committee, to deliver this 
paper in person. I was keenly desirous of appearing 
before this conference to discuss the subject of the 
education of prisoners not only from the standpoint 
of the United States Bureau of Prisons but also of 
the newly created Committee on Education of the 
American Prison Association, of which I am Chair- 
man. The establishment of such a Committee for 
the first time in the history of the Association may 
be taken. as evidence of an increasing interest in the 
problem of educational work in penal institutions for 
adult offenders. This interest is indicative of the 
general swing toward a more constructive attitude 
on the part of the public with regard to penal prob- 
lems, which has characterized the year 1930 as an 
after-effect of the prison disturbances of 1929 and 
the tragic fire in the Ohio Penitentiary in April of 
this year. Today there is a fairly general recogni- 
tion that Legislatures and administrative officials 
must act not only to alleviate conditions of over- 
crowding and idleness, but that they must also pro- 
mote constructive programs leading to what, for 
want of a less hackneyed word, we call the reform 
of the prisoner. In these programs it is recognized 
chat education, taking the term in its broadest sense, 
must play a major part. 

Much harm has been done the cause of education 
for prisoners by the exaggerated and unfounded 
claims that have been made for its efficacy, espe- 
cially in the reformatories for men, which came into 
the American penal system as an embodiment of a 
new idea in penology, but defeated their aims by 
over-emphasis on formal education. We know now 
that you cannot reform every wild young harum- 


« 


-‘searum by teaching him the thrée 2’s and a skilled 


trade. We «now-also, however,-that both inthe 
case of -young prisoners and the more mature pris- 
oners,--it is worth.while to repair every discoverable 
deficiency which may possibly have been a factor in 
causing the man to turn to erime.- 

The education of adult prisoners is advocated on the 
assumption that educatio. 1:-creases the mathemét- 
ical chances‘in favor of reform, not on the assump- 
tion that education is the one panacea for crime or 


that it is a sure road te reform. How large a fac-_ 


tor lack of education is in criminality no one knows, 
nor is it known to what extent education will pro »: 
effective in reforming men who have committed 
criminal acts. It is assamed by voth prison authori- 
ties and laymen, however, that the chances of a man 
turning from-crime are increased-if he is given the 
fundamental academic education wh‘ch will serve as 
a working tool in his everyday life; as a foundation 
for further study to which he is actuated by intel- 
lectual interest or ambition, and as a foundation for 
vocational training. It is furthermore assumed that 
the chances of reform are very materially increased 
if the prisoner is given practical vocational training, 
designed to increase his ability to make a satisfying 
living. Health education, eultural education, and 
social education are also potent factors. Social edu- 
eatién includes what we commonly call moral edu- 
eation and, in fact, incudes all education. 


Ignorance of Prisoners 


One is not ready to admit, moreover, that its effi- 
cacy in turning men from erime is : only criterion 
by which the value of education for prisoners should 
be judged. If on no other ground than the duty 
resting on governmental authority to offer edu -- 
tional opportunjfies to undereducat.d persons wher- 
ever they may be found, the education of prison 
would be justified. 


The great majority of prisoners are young, under- 
educated from the academic standpoint, and voca- 
tionally untrained. According to the latest Census 
figures available, 25 rer cent of the prisoners com- 
mitted to prisons and reformatories for men 
throughout ’ + country aré under 21 years of age, 
and 65 per cent are under 30 years of age. N°? in- 
contestable figures on previous «chooling are avail- 
avle, as th prisoners word is customarily taken 
and he usually claims more education than he has 
actually received. Qn the basis of such facts as «<n 
be verified, it has been estimated that from 60 to 
70 per cent of the inmates of prisons and reforma- 
tories lack t*e equivalent of a sixth grade education. 
There are today in Atlanta alone over 1,100 men 
who have never completed the fourth grade. At 
the U. S. Industrial Reformatory, to which Federal 
offenders over 16 years ef age are committed from 
every State, 40 per cent of the prisoners cannot pass 
a fourth grade test when received. About 25 per 
cent of adult prisoners are virtually illiterate and 
at least 10 ] .s cent are totally illiterate. From the 
standpoint. of vocational training, the need of educa- 
tion is even more manifest. At least 65 per cent of 
the prisoners are unskilled in any occupation ard 
an even larger per cent have never had orzanized 
voeztional training of any sort. These figures apply 
not only to Federal institutions, but to all prisons 
and reformatories for adults. 


Prisoners do not differ as widely as is supposed by 
most laymen from other perséns who have never 
been convicted of crime. Our penal population is 
not a true cross-section of the general population; 
it is rather a cross-section of the under-privileged 
and the undet-edueated’ groups in the world outside, 
with a disproportionately small number from the 
group that has had superior advantages. In men- 
tality prisoners do not differ greatly, it is probable, 
from the Army draft group. Trustworthy data on 
this point are limited. On the basis,of such studies 
as have been made it seems safe to assume that 60 
per cent of our adult prisoners have border-line or 
higher intelligence. The penal population undoabt- 
edly shows a higher incidence of psychopathic trends 
and emotional imbalances than the general popula- 
tion. These are intensified by the situation in which 
the man finds himself as a prisoner. On the whole, 
however, the prisoner is very like the man on the 
street in interest, needs and capabilities. There is 
nothing fundamental in the nature of the prisoner 
which makes the problem of his education essentially 
different from the education of adults in the world 
outside the prison. Because he is 4 prisoner he is 
likely to have a characteristic mind-set, but this can 
be overcome. Because he is in prison, he will suffer 
from certain handicaps, imposed by the restrictive 
routine of the institutien, which are not imposed on 
the free student. What we need to take into con- 
sideration in the planning of educational programs 
for prisoners is the nature of the prison, not the 
nature of the prisoner. We shall accomplish more 
if. we adapt standard educational technique to the 
education of the prisoner, considering him very 
much as we would any other under-educated adult, 
rather than trying to develop a bizarre and special- 
ized .technique which we conceive to be necessary 
for the education of criminals. To summarize, some 
departures from the methods which we have found 
useful in the world outside must be made because 
of-the nature of the prison, but we shall do well to 
think of the prisoner primarily as a man or women 
in need of an education. 


Need of Edueation Program 


In the prisons and reformatories for men and 
women throughout the country there are about 120,- 
000 prisoners. In the reformatories an attempt is 
being made to provide opportunities for ‘both aca- 
demic and vocational education, with varying suc- 
cess. The historic tradition of the reformatory for 
men has lead to the development of a stereotyped 
routine which has taken the life out of education. 
In recent years the more forward-looking reforma- 
tory officials have been breaking away from the old 
tradition and. are making education more vital by 
making. it only one part of a well-rounded system of 
training. It is probable that the future success of 
the reformatories lies in the development of produc- 
tive industries which have vocational training value, 
in the use ofall the work of the institution to pro- 
vide the practical application necessary for effective 
vocational training, and in the development ofa pro- 
gram of academic education which is closely re- 
lated to the work interest and all other life interests 
of the prisoner. The comparative youth of reforma- 
tory prisoners does not oviate the necessity and 
desirability of providing opportunities for what we 
call cultural education. On the one hand, we should 
abandon a concept of education for prisoners as the 
process of completing a certain grade in a school 
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are net related in any way te the pay en- 
Refermatery 


In prisons education is at a very Zow ebb. In a 
few prisons, notably these of Wiscomsin and Cali- 
fornia. work of considerable ‘signifrcanmce has. been 
done, and there are elsewhere in the country sporadic 
imstances of worthwhile Taking 
the‘country as a whole, hewever, there is net a single 
complete and well-rounded educational program to 
be found in all our prisons. Noe prison has an or- 
ganized program of vocational education, and aca- 
demic education is customarily limited. te wérk in the 
lower grades under immate teachers, with poor text- 
books and classroom facilities, and insufficient funds. 
Educational work im prisons suffers from many 
handicaps, but the chief ones are. lack of expert 
supervision and lack of sufficient fursds. These are 
due in turn to the low aim which has -been set for 
penal education. 

We need in all types of penal institutions to get 
away from mass treatment in education and to pre- 
scribe educational work for the mdiwidual prisoner 
on the basis of the particular preblem which he 
presents. In most States there is me justification 
for requiring every prisoner to cammplete a grade 
school course and it is recognized that we cannot 
hope to teach every man a trade, as some institu- 
tions have attempted to do. One man may need to 
spend all his time acquiring ability to read and write 
and perform the arithmetical processes that he 
needs in everyday life. Another needs to devote all 
his time to a course in carpentry with only such 
academic education as is a necessary supplement 
to a vocational course. A third prisoner, who has 
adequate formal schooling and is: established in an 
occupation, may devote his time to a course in Eng- 
lish literature or to a reading course in history. 
The development of a process of selective and in- 
dividualized educational, prescription calls not only 
for the setting up of a varied educational program, 
but also for the development of a staf¥ competent to 
direct it.and to determine what individual prisoners 
should study. : 

Vocational Training 

It is obvious that a l program o£ education for 
prisoners can never set up without special appro- 
priations sufficient to fimance an expert staff. A resi- 
dent staff, headed by an educational director of 
broad experience, could make tremendous progress 
im the average penal institution without any addi- 
tion to existing facilities and equipment. Expansion 
of facilities, especially in the vocational field, are 
necessary, but the prime essential is personnel. The 
resourceful educational director could, furthermore, 
draw on the State Department of Education, the 
State university, and other educatiomal agencies for 
part-time services which could be supplied at rela- 
tively small cost. It is significant that the two note- 
worthy programs cited above, those of Wisconsin 
and California, are dependent on State universities 
and State library commissions for their success. 

In most States we must expect slow progress be- 
cause of the starvation-ration appropriations which 
are now made for educational work and which will 
continue to be the rule until a determined effort is 
made by agencies. outside the prisom field to estab- 
lish the validity of the place of edueation in the 
penal program, It is my belief that the hope of 
prison education lies in the State Departments of 
Education. 

I know what the difficulties are: ‘That State de- 
partments already have more projects than they can 
finance from existing appropriations and can direct 
with present personnel; that there are other neg- 
lected fields which the departments would be inclined 
to enter in preference to the prisom field, if addi- 
tional funds were made available; that in most 
States the law does not authorize the State depart- 
ment to enter the prison field; that in many prisons 
State department officials would encounter hostility 
or indifference on the part of penal officials if they 
offered assistance; that State department organiza- 
tion, focusing chiefly on public school education, is 
not easily adapted to a problem of this type; and 


so on. 
California Cited 

In spite of all the factors’ cited above, I believe 
that State Departments of Education throughout the 
country could make a start toward the solution of 
this tremendous social problem. E should not be 
difficult to secure the pan of laws, similar to 
that recently passed in California, to authorize entry 
into this field of activity. A special appropriation 
for the establishment of a traveling supervisory 
unit for institutional work should then be requested. 
Such a unit could organize the work in the various 
institutions, encourage and direct the establishment 
of resident staffs, and could then exercise supervis- 
ory authority over both paid and immate teachers 
and over problems of administratiom. I would be 
glad to see this conference pass a resolution.calling 
attention to the need of more effective educational 
and library work in our l institetions and urging 
State Departments of ucation, State library au- 
thorities, State universities, and all other official 
agencies of the State to render such services as 
their present funds permit, and to seek special ap- 
propriations to expand these services. 

The United States Bureau’ of Prisons has made 
education, of which we conceive library work to be 
a part, a major factor in its program of -rehabilita- 
tion. Our interest in State penal institutions is not 
entirely unselfish, Just as we hope in our institu- 
tions to develop programs ftom which State institu- 
tions can learn something of value, so do we hope to 
learn from the States. All of us have a great deal 
to learn, for the record of the past’ in this field is 
very largely a record of failures. We do not know 
what may be effective because so few educational 
enterprises have ever had a fair chance for success 
in penal institutions. The Government is prepared 
to spend money on its éducational work, to provide 
expert staffs, proper ~hysical fatilities, and official 
encouragement for the achieyement of a high aim. 
It is our hope that the program initiated this year 
by the Bureau of Prisons, and the work which has 
already been do im a number of States, may pro- 
vide encouragement to all the States. We do not 
look for immediate and far-reaching results, for 


large staffs or for liberal apprepriatiens in the near 
future... What is needed now is the initial step, and 
I believe that that s can best ‘be takem by the 
State ents of ucation, (Applause.) 

CH AN COOPER: The committee which has 
this im hand may get Mr. MacCermick’s suggestion 
im the preparation of the resolution. 

New we come to the second of the —— 
“The State Interest,” and we the two 
that Mr. MacCormick has theught present the best 
programs to be represented, but Superintendent 
Callahan, being 2 modest man, didn’t like te get into 
this thing himself. So he has brought here the 
warden of one of his State penitentiaries. While it 
is ently the custom that the warden has a. State 
official in his custody, in this case the State Super- 
intendent will have the warden in his custedy. ' I 


will ask the State Superintendent te produce the 
warden. (Laughter.) 


Warden Lee Speaks 


SUPERINTENDENT CALLAHAN (Wisconsin): 
The. gentleman who appears next on the program 
spent some years in his youth as a school master, s0 
you can readily understand why the school masters 
of Wisconsin have some “drag” with him and are 
pleased with his success in the work to which he 
has transferred. Some years ago, when he first 
transferred, he sperrt some years heading up the 
reformatory at Green Bay. A few years ago he was 
transferred to the position of warden of the State 
penitentiary at Waupum. Some people might say 
he was promoted. I am inclined to say transferred 
rather than promoted. I think I am thoroughly 
warranted in saying that the general opinion of the 
people who know him in the State of Wisconsin is 
that since the State prison has been in existence, and 
that is a good many years, we have seldom had his 
peer at the head of it, and never his superior. 


I take pleasure in introducing Warden Lee of the 
prison at Waupum. (Applause.) . 

WARDEN OSCAR LEE (State Prison, Waupum, 
Wis.): Mr. Callahan and Members of this Conven- 
tion: I think Mr. Callahan said those very nice 
words because he wonders if there may not come a 
time when he would be glad he said something of 
that kind. (Laughter.) Mr. Callahan and I used 
to know each other years ago, and I will say we 
didn’t know anything bad about each other then. 

I wish Mr. MacCormick might have been here. In 
presenting his paper and in what I hoped might be 
the discussion following all of these papers, I am 
sure that he personally could have enlarged upon 
and explained many of the points that he brings out. 
When the Federal Government began to search for 
a man to head its educational department through- 
out the Federal prisons, I doubt if they could have 
combed the country and found a more competent 
man to do that work than Mr. MacCormick. I say 
that in spite of the fact that in all the meetings I 
have hed with‘Mr. MacCormick, in all our inter- 
course, he and I disagree most agreeably. I think 
we never get together bu* that we fight. The only 
point on which we are in absolute agreement is this 
question of education of the prisoners. There we 
are just as peaceful as we can be. With all the 
things that have been read from his paper I am in 
hearty agreement. 


Rehabilitation as Object 


The program listed the Federal interest in the 
education of prisoners, and then the State interest. 
I can see no difference at all between the Federal 
interest and the State interest because the State is 
a part of the great Federal department. So what 
is of interest to the Federal department is certainly 
of interest to the State. 

It seems to me there is just one big object in all 
imprisonment, and that is to return the individual 
to society an asset rather than a liability. Of course, 
we may be optimisti¢. We may say a great many 
things, or we may take the other side of the question 
and say that punishment is the thing to be consid- 
ered. When we realize that between 90 and 95 
per cent of the men who enter prison eventually go 
back: into society to be re-absorbed—and now I speak 
particularly of Wisconsin and of those States that 
do not have capital punishment—we have some reali- 
zation of the problem that we face in turning them 
back. 

I believe in education in a prison, hut I believe in 
that education in the very broadest sense possible, 
not in that education just from books or what you 
might call technical education at all because in so 
many cases that is very limited. The possibilities 
of it are so limited in prison that you come up 
against a stone wall. 


Problem of Mentality 


Forty-two per cent of the men admitted to the 
Wisconsin prison have an I. Q. of less than 15. 
In other words, 42 per cent of the mén admitted to 
the Wisconsin State Prison are definitely feeble- 
minded. Forty-two per cent of the men, then, can’t 
possibly get beyond the fifth grade in school. What 
is the use of trying to go on and educate them be- 
yond that? It is a waste of time, energy and money 
to try to give those feebleminded men an education, 
a book education, beyond what their mental ability 
is able to get around. So when you come to that 
group you might just as well stop when you have 
reached their limit. Teach them, yes, and educate 
them, but educate them to work; educate them to 
do something with their hands; educate them to do 
something that will make it possible for them to 
earn an honest living when they get outside. If 
you have done that and turned them back into so- 
ciety better than they were when they came in, 
better prepared to earn a living and support them- 
selves and their families, you have accomplished the 
purpose that imprisonment was set out for. 

One of the previous speakers gave some very in- 
teresting figures to me in digging into this ques- 
tion of illiteracy in the prison where I found that 3.8 


per cent of the prisoners admitted to the Wisconsin’ 


State Prison were illiterate. I didn’t have the fig- 
ures for the Nation at large, but this previous 
speaker gave us 6 per cent. In other words, then, 
as compared with 6 per cent of the population of the 
country as a whole, only 3.8 per cent of the en- 
trants to the prison were illiterate, There is not as 
much illiteracy in the prison in proportion as there 
is in the general populetion of the country. 
The other side of the picture comes with advanced 
education. We find that 19 per cent of the men at 
he prison, and 23 per cent of the men’ at the re- 
formatory (these figures, of course, apply strictly 
to Wisconsin; probably the same in all of our neigh- 
oring States) have had an edivation beyond the 


whether Colonel 

, but through the department there the 
estimate we could get—we have no definite 
igures on it—was from 12 to 15 per cent: There 
agzin you have a higher rate in the prison than you 
have in the general population. If we figure that 
19 per cent of the men in the prison have finished 
the eighth grade and only 12 or 15 per cent cf t' . 
general population have finished the eighth grade, 
then our prisoners are not se deficient in education 
led to believe. I am wondering 


better off, proportionately, than the general —— 

Even though that might be the case, I would 
be the last in the world to say we didn’t need to 
go on and give them a little more education. 

We have in mind, in connection with the prison, 
this plan of training, education if you want to call 
it sueh, in order to make a living. That means the 
establishment of shops and departments. In Wis- 
consin, of course, we have shops and departments 
where most of the prisoners work. There was a 
time, up until just a few years ago, when every 
prisoner was made to work. He had to work if he 
wanted to eat, and he did work. As a consequence, 
the prison was not an expensive matter for the tax- 
payers. We paid our own way. Up until 1926, when 
our population began to mount, we not only paid 
our Own way but we returned 4 nice little profit 
to the State treasury. In fact, in 1925 we paid all 
our running expenses and turned in a net profit of 
$187,000 out of the industry of the prison. 


Adjust Training to Man 


I don’t mention those figures as anything to be 
proud of, particularly because I think it isn’t alone 
the object of the prison to make money, but I see no 
reason why any prison properly conducted shouldn’t 
pay its way and shouldn’t in doing so train the fel- 
low in the prison to work, to do something to earn 
a living on the outside. 


The only difficulty with our industry was that 
the type was limited. We had only two, three, or 
four different industries. The industry that em- 
ployed the most men wasn’t the type of industry 
that men go into on the outside, so we were criticized 
because of the industry we had. People said, “That 
is a woman’s job and men don’t do it.” I began to 
look around a little and wonder if there were any 
jobs at all that weren’t women’s jobs nowadays. 

We have a twine plant where we make binder 
twine. This is out of the line of education but may 
be interesting. We make binder twine for use in 
the harvest fields. Most of our men want to work 
in the twine plant. It is not so comfortable there. 
It is noisy. They think it is a man’s job and they 
prefer to work at a man’s job. When I went down 
to Chicago a few years ago and visited the Inter- 
national Harvester Company’s plant I found. most 
of the work in the twine plant was being done by 
women. I didn’t dare tell our men that was a 
women’s job for fear they wouldn’t want to work 
there any more. What we need, and when I say 
“we” I mean all prisons because we are all alike, 
is a variety of industry, a variety of shops so we 
can take every different individual, no matter what 
his mental capacity or his particular inclination 
may be, and fit him into something he wants to do 
and likes to do. 

You know just as well as I do that you can’t 
make an artist out of a man who wants to be a 
machinist. You can’t make a machinist out of a man 
who wants to be something else. If we can dis- 
cover the thing the man wants—if he wants any- 
thing—and a great many times they don’t want 
anything—if we can get him into that thing and 
give him sufficient and long enough training so he 
has learned to do it well, then we can turn him back 
into society as he should be, and not as he was 
when he came to us. 


Educational Director Needed 


I believe in education, not only for the prisoner 
but for the general public. I believe it is a fine 
thing, yet I believe all the technical education you 
may be able to give, the book education, university 
education, or the degrees you may add to his name 
are absolutely worthless to him unless he has 
learned in the process of getting that something 
that is going to help him make a living. That is 
the thing that is back of our plan of education in 
the prison. The thing we want to do it to train 
the individual: If by education, well and good; if 
by actual work, well and good; or if it is by work 
and only work, well and good, but we want to put 
him back able and willing to earn a living. 


As a proposal to help carry that out, we are pre- 
senting to the next Legislature a request to have 
appointed in connection with the prison what we 
want to call an educational director. I don’t want 
him to be on the staff of the prison because if you 
folks know about prisons or institutions in gen- 
eral you know that so many times an individual 
is drafted into a dozen different things when it 
comes to his being on the particular force. I want 
this educational director to be connected with a 
university. I want him to be the type of man who 
comes there now in connection with the university 
extension department. I want him to be a man who 
can not only gain the confidence and respect of the 

risoner, but a man we can trust to go through the 
institution, a man we can trust to e. into the cells 
of these men at night because that is when most of 
the work is being done. I want that type of man 
appointed, and I want him to take the results of 
the mental tests of these men. 


When men come into the prisons now they are all 
examined. We get their mental capacity. We get 
their I. Q.’s and we know what they are able to 
do, and that sort of thing, as far as that is possible. 
I frankly admit that I doubt the psychiatrist is 100 
per cent correct, but it is the best we have, and I 
want this educational director (Am I stirring up 
something?) to take those tests and then plan out 
for every individual a course of reading, a course 
of study that individual must complete under the di- 
rection of the director or his assistant, as the case 
may be, before he will be eligible for parole. Of 
course, that is the thing that most prisoners want. 
You ask any prisoner in any prison in the United 
States and he says he wants out, and out means the 
quickest way out, which means parole in Wisconsin. 

If there is a certain line-up of work, of reading, 
of studying prescribed for this individual, and if 
he is required to complete that before he can become 
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‘hibits of State superintendents. 


rae Loe 


eligible for parole he is going to get busy and, do 
it- in the shortest possible time. That must be ort- 


lined with his mental ability.in mind. The educa- 


tional directo: must say, “This. individual can do so 


.much work -nd nothing more,” and his course should 


be prepared in accordance with that. 


Night Study Advocated 


In addition to that reading, which will be done 
largely in his cell at night, we want to do one “ing 
further. Right now we are building a factory, part 
of which at least will be devoted to the manufacture 
of license plates, road signs and conservation. com- 
mission signs, sheet metal work of all kinds. In that 
factory we will have a certain number of study 
rooms, and the man who is running a punch press 
will be required to study the make-up of that press, 
t!.e process of its work. He will be required to take 
a complete course of study in connection with the 
wor!: he is doing. He may work on the press in the 
morning and he may go into this study room and do 
his studying n the afternoon. I don’t know yet. It 
is all up in the air, but it is coming. If he is doing 
any other type of work, we want him, in connection 
with that work, to take the .course of, study that is 
required to handle the work and handle ‘it in the 
very best possible way. That is our general line-up 
and our general plan here in Wisconsin, Whether 
that will meet with Mr. MacCormick’s approval or 
not, I don’t know. I want to say very frankly we 
are going to depend very much on Mr. MacCormick 
and his recommendations so far as. the educational 
work is concerned. So far as some other things in 
connection with the prisor are concerned, we do..’t 
agree with lim. On that educationa! matter, we 
are with him 100 per cent. 

If there are any questions, I shall be glad to 
answer them f I can. Thank vou. (Applause.) 

CHAIRM/‘.N COOPER: I am sure we thank Mr. 
Lee, and if vou can wait a few minutes until they 
complete the topic, they may have some questions 
they want to ask you. 

Over here on the front row you see two more ex- 
We put two on this 
morning and you saw a man who was able to get 
almost 100,000 in the State when his ti¢ket went 
three-quarters of a million behind. I want to show 
you who can scare out .all opposition th in tie 
fina! and the primary. One is a Southern Democrat 
and the other a Western Republican. I don’t know 
whether that is to be known or not. I don’t know 
v hether Superintendent Kersey came to demonstrate 
that he was still at larg. or because he couldn’t 
bring the prison warden with him. We shall be glad 
to have Superintendent, Vierling Kersey explain the 
work in the California prisons. 


Mr. Kersey Speaks 


SUPER.NTENDENT KERSEY (California): I 
came ‘because I didn’t dare remain at home after 
the football. massacre last week. Although there 
were called a series of meetings and conferences 
where we were to be privileged to discuss the vari- 
ous phases of prison education, that series of meet- 
ings had to be called off after I left California. So 
I proceeded to enjoy some of the conferences and 
profited by some of the meetings that had in 1 ten- 
tative way been arranged, and I take much profit 
from those experiences back to California. 

Reference has already been made to the recent 
legislation that was passed in California, and in all 
modesty I say to you that what we report of what 
has been accomplished is but a minor amount of 
what we hope to undertake and hope we may be able 
to report as accomplishment in the future. 

I believe, like raany other of the biggest things 
in the United States, we have the biggest prison in 
the United States.: I don’t know that we ought to 
boast about that, but that happens to be a fact never- 
theless. I can say to you truthfully, too, that al- 
though my_remarks will be brief here, the only suc- 
cessful long speech I ever made was one made at 
the San Quentin prison where I talked for an hour 
and a half and nobody left but the v arden. (Laugh- 
ter.) So I feel as good as possible in undertaking 
to present in a few brief words what has been ac- 
complished or put under way in the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

As one goes to visit that institution under first 
direction of this law and under first assumption of 
this responsibility in connection with that law, he 
is impréssed by the new candidates that are admitted 
day after day, or in. great. numbers certain days. 
You are impressed by the great number that are in 
the institution, but you cannot help but be rather 
severely impressed by those who are being.released 
every day and who are going back to a social re- 
lationship, unfortunately, in most cases, exactly 
a_ duplicate of that which brought them there in 
their original contact. with the. institution. When 
you see them go from that.institution, sometimes 20 
a week, eight and ten a dzy, from that. institution 
with a. population inside of 5,000 and a road camp 
population of nearly 2,000, you are impressed with 
the fact that ii something hasn’t changed those in- 
dividuals as they go back they might as well remain 
there in the institution. 

That was the sort of impression that I had when 
I first went to San Quentin. I has been my privi- 
lege to be there two days each month ever since it 
began to be our responsibility. In connection with 
these visits and the results of what has been under- 
taken, and the results of the observations and visi- 
tations, I give you this brief report of what is in 
process,- I wish I might be able to give you more 
definite outcomes, but that isn’t possible at the 
present time. 


Policy of San Quentin 


The first observation was of the type of work of 
an educational nature that was being-done there a 
year and a half ago. There was, first of all, a di- 
rector of religious and educational work. That mere 
deseription of the position, that individual being on 
the pay roll of the prison, will indicate to. you how 
he could be distributed in no certain fashion among 
the educational or spiritual needs of 5,000 inmates 
in that penitentiary. Then there was a consider- 
able amount of private and volunteer work that. was 
being carried on there by the permission of the war- 
den and in cooperation with the educational 
director. 

There was a certain amount of public service that 
was rendered by the university extension depart- 
ment. In fact, I can report to you that 85- per cent 
of. the students registered in the university exten- 
sion department of the University of California are 
located in San Quentin prison. ‘ 

Then there was a certain amount of extra work 
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that. was carried on by such. organizations as the 
Pathfinders up here at Detroit and a number of 
other Bible study organizations, missionary socie- 
ties and individuals who of their own, shall I say, 
peculiar interest found a desire to work with those 
who were there confined in that prison. 

Our first conclusion was that whatever was done 
at San Quentin, and whatever was being done from 
the mere fact that the Legislature had approved that 
particular type of legislation, designating responsi- 
bility for the establishment and the maintenance of 
that program, is the job of the State Department of 
Education, and that we would have to assume that 
phase of education would have to become a func- 
tion of the State Department of Education and would 
have to become a State responsibility. There was 
no other source to which we could turn. ~There were 
no other agencies in local communities or of a public 
nature associated with the university, or with other 
institutions of the State, that could contribute what 
the situation seemed to demand. So, so far as or- 
g:.nization and administration, so far as the finance 
and so far as the promotion of this program were 
concerned, that has been-assumed to be a function of 
the State Department of Education in the State of 
California. It is a definite responsibility under 
the charge of that State department. It is still 
somewhat undefined as yet, but nevertheless there 
prevails now, and we are glad to say there pre- 
vails in the minds of legislators and in the minds of 
many of the people of the State, this general con- 
clusion that so far as prison education is concerned 
in the institutions in the State of California, that is 
a State function and it is a function that is to be as- 
sumed by the State in matters of organization and 
administration, finance and promotion. 

Secondly, the educational program must be 
characterized as being something more than mere 
welfare work or something more than actuated. by 
missionary zeal, something more than a response to 
popular sentiment that we ought to do something 
for the prisoners, that things in prison can’t just 
be right and so, therefore, some society or organiza- 
tion should interest itself and carry on that interest 
by some sort of definite expression. 

An educational program in a prison has to be 
founded on something more. definite, something that 
is more fundamental, something more basic and 
something that represents more study than that 
mere agitative, missionary sort of a program that 
characterizes much of what takes place in too many 
of our institutions, 


Financing of Instruction 


Third, the State must assume responsibility for 
the financing of provision for facilities for instruc- 
tion. Merely to go in and take those men as you 
find them and add a program of education to a set 
of conditions that prevail there without providing 
those facilities that gé with a good educational 
program anywhere, such as a body of library ma- 
terial, such as a body of supplemental material on 
instruction, such as a body of job opportunities that 
can be arranged in an instructional order of accom- 
plishment, and such as curricula materials for use, is 
not. carrying out the program as it should be car- 
ried out. The State must assume responsibility for 
that. The mere fact that you have a jute mill there, 
as we have in San Quentin prison, or a factory for 
the manufacturing of flags, or a furniture factory, 
does not mean that that factory, any of them or any 
of the opportunities there, may be possible of ar- 
rangement in an educational and an instructional 
order of development so that a man in accomplishing 
all the learning the situation permits may be a 
master and may be equipped to meet competition 
outside the walls of the institution. That is a re- 
sponsibility that comes to be the responsibility of 
the State Departmen of. Education, and is more the 
responsibility of that department than it can be the 
responsibility of the officers of the institution. 

This program of .educaion, we will say,.in the 
fourth place must include certain definite items for 
accomplishment. Perhaps because of a peculiar sit- 
uation in the State of California (I rather doubt that 
it is particularly peculiar in California from obser- 
vations that it has been possible to make in recent 
days in other localities, but assuming that it may be 
peculiar in the State of California), we have definite 
need for a very specific type of Americanization 
program. There are many in that body of prisoners 
at our two institutions in the State of California 
who have been given educational opportunity to the 
point where they could read and write but have 
never been taught to think and act American. It 
surprises me to note how many of those prisoners 
are there simply because of the fact that they haye 
not fitted themselves asa result of their education, 
or the lack of it, as children or as adults into the 
American way of doing things. There is definite 
need for Americanization for that reason.and for 
other basic reasons that are good background rea- 
sons for the establishment of any. program of 
Americanization. 


Academie Training Needed 


Then there is need for offering opportunity for 
the accomplishment. of. minimum academic stand- 
ards in school subjects for those people. They are 
seriously handicapped without a certain amount of 
minimum academie training. In fact, another point 
that.I adhere to is a definite training in citizenship, 
and it is not possible to take life situations whick 
w. know these men are going to meet when released 
from the prison, break them down into instructional 
relationships that can take place in a prison class- 
‘room and present them to those men unless those 
men have a certain basic, academic training upon 
which to predicate their reactions to those various 
citizenship situations that are going to be presented 
later on. 

As I said: Americanization; minimums in academic 
school subjects. Citizenship is the third that I 
mentioned, including in that a program of guidance. 

I wish I could relate to you the experiences of 
visiting that institution and how each one of those 
prisoners, whose mind is operating as a highly cor- 
related and activated defense mechanism, wants to 
tell you his story, and by the mere repetition of 
his. story has again defended himself; and how in 
his desire to make that defense real he is simply 
indicting society which has already indicted him 
and builds up a situation that only a very sane and 
a very positive program of citizenship instruction is 
going to overcome. . 

Then, of course, voeational equipment, vocational 
fitness, vocational rehabilitation, as the case may be. 

The next point we mention .is the urge to under- 
take this program. To say merely that education 


offers to. you as an individual prisoner a solution to 
your problem; that if you get this education you 
will be so much better off, is; as-we ‘observe it, a 
mistaken approach. So we are trying to accomplish 
this, and I will tell you something of the success of 
it so far. 

We said about a year ago we would give -these 
people this four-phase educational program, and if 
eight months to a year-in advance of the time of 
release of a man from prison we could report_to 
the prison board and the warden that here was a 
man who was equip and we could vouch for his 
educational accomplishment along: that four-phase 
program, that he was ready for a job, that he was up 
to an earning level, that he would be an asset to 
an organization if he went in as an employe and 
would be an asset to himself, that so far as the 
balance of his training was concerned he would 
not return to a set of conditions that had originally 
brought him to the institution, we would ask that 
board, as soon as we had located for that man a 
position about which we would be able to report that 
during the balance of the time he would be con- 
nected with the institution he would be a paroled 
man, to release him. 

That sort of a program has worked remarkably 
well. We have already released more than 500 
under that arrangement whereby they have been 
released in advance of the time for which they had 
been assigned to the prison. They have been re- 
leased on the basis Of the fact that they had been 
educationally rehabilitated and raised to a level 
where we could guarantee, as far as we are able 
to guarantee, they would. be-safe to society and 
would be an asset economically to themselves and 
to the industrial organization, When I left the 
State of California he had 285 ready for release, but 
unfortunately due to an unemployment situation 


’ there we were unable to locate them in jobs. 


That is just a picture of how it has worked in 
that respect, putting the urge in the man to profit 
by this program. y 


Further Prison Study Needed 


What is the thing that we need most? We need 
a legislative appropriation to finance this program 
so that it can be financed in a way detached from 
the prison organization. We have just had a change 
in our governmental set-up so far as the common- 
wealth is concerned, and one of the latest bits of 
information. received was the. name of the man who 
would be the succeeding warden. We need to have 
this program financed and administered separately 
and apart from that organization. 

Then, again, the problem needs study. From all 
we are able to gather from the various sources 
there isn’t much on which we can put our hands 
that would offer us encouragement and stimulation 
to undertake such a program in our own institu- 
tions. .I rather doubt that every one .of these pro- 
grams will be continuously an individual program 
but, nevertheless, there is a tremendous amount of 
need for study. 

We, in California, have been seeking a source of 
funds that would pay for a program of study in 
those institutions that would help.us, and there are 
a great many questions as to what can be done, how 
it can be done, and what are the ways of measuring 
the results, and also a means of carrying on a fol- 
low-up program, testing those: results after they 
have been attained. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN COOPER: Are there any questions 
you want to ask either Warden Lee or Superintend- 
ent Kersey? 

SUPERINTENDENT MARRS (Texas): In. my 
State the juvenile training school for delinquent 
boys -nd the ‘school for delinquent girls are inde- 
pendent school districts and directly under the con- 
trol of ‘the State Department of Education. so far 
as educational facilities are concerned. The last 
Legislatute required that the inmates of the prisons 
receive some attention, but did not: place the educa- 
tional. system of-the prison under the State depart- 
ment. One point that I think was rather distinc- 
tive,-though, in that act of.the Legislature was that 
each prisoner who voluntarily took the work was 
granted time and a half for the time he was under 
instruction. That is, he would gain in his prison 
sentence by taking this educational instruction. — I 
don’t know whether that is common in the other 
prisons where instruction is given: ‘That was done 
to encourage our prisoners to take this instruction. 

The present manager of the prison system de- 
cided he would employ an educational director about 
three months ago. It was a new field and he has 
employed one of the leading men'‘in our State to 
take charge of the work in the prison. I- merely 
mention that as a s‘ep that has been taken in Texas 
within the last year. 

CHAIRMAN COOPER: We should like to have you 
keep our office informed, if you will, Superintendent 
Marrs. Mr. Alderman, who is a specialis’. in adult 
education, is working closely with Mr: MacCormick 
in gathering up all this information. 

Are there any other questions? If not, we shall 
pass to the fourth topic, “The.State Department 
and the Adult Student.” Responsibility for the 
léadership topic was assigned to .Commissioner 
Smith. Just before this program -went to press 
Commissioner Smith indicated he would not be: here 
but would ask his assistant, Dr. Moyer, to present 
his notions on that subject. So Dr. Moyer will 
speak again, reflecting now the opinions of his chief 
on this particular topic. 


Dr. Moyer Speaks 


DR. JAMES A. MOYER: It is difficult to speak 
on this ‘subject of responsibility when we realize 
that there is so much difference in the attitude .of 
school authorities in different parts of the country 
in this matter of supervision and responsibility. In 
New England, for exampte, there is great hesitancy 
on the part of school authorities to take kindly any 
supervision from a State department unless money 
comes With it. . In fact, in a great many of the New 
England States—I shouldn’t say a great many, as 
Superintendent Dempsey might disagree with me— 
there is very little supervision of adult education or, 
in fact, other forms of education unless there is also 
a State grant going with that form of education. 

For that reason, then, it is rather easy to arrange 
for supervision of adult or any education ‘n seme 
of the States. In the same way, vocational educa- 
tion is being hurt. 

This matter of responsibility on. the part ef the 
State department, for adult education: can . probably 
best: be considered. by beginning at-the bottom of 
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the ladder. Let’s consider, first, the conditions as 
regards the illiterate or adult immigrant from non- 
English speaking countries. The best approach is 
probably to compare the conditions that exist before 
there is State supervision and after there is State 
supervision; before there is State responsibility and 
after there is State responsibility. 5 : 

In the instruction that was provided in typical 
States for adult immigrants from non-English 
speaking countries before there was State responsi- 
bility, we had these three difficulties, the first being 
the employment of untrained teachers, in very many 
cases the employment of volunteer teachers. That, 
we have found by later experience, was one of the 
worst possible methods of giving instruction. If 
work of this kind is to be done satisfactorily, eco- 
nomicaHy and efficiently, special training is neces- 
sary. 

There was also a hesitancy on the part of local 
school authorities te provide the proper equipment, 
the proper location of school buildings, and the type 
of furniture that was necessary if men and women 
were to be taken care of in classes comfortably. 

In the third place, there was the difficulty about 
text material. Obviously, the cheap way to handle 
classes of these kinds is to give the men and women 
the same books that are used by the boys ang girls 
in the primary grades. 

Those were the difficulties we had te deal with 
“efore there was State responsibility. 


Effect of State Reimbursement 


After the provision of university extension, for 
example, the State of Massachusetts established con- 
tacts and assumed responsibility for adult alien edu- 
cation in the State. The first step was the employ- 
-.ent of a State director of adult alien education 
who made it his business to study the defects in 
the present system, in the system as it existed at 
that time, and he discovered these three difficulties 
I have just mentioned, along with a great many 
others. 


The first recommendation he had to give us was 
the establishment of reimbursement to cities and 
tewns for the work with the adult immigrants, the 
reimbursement being on a 50 per cent basis, the 
State paying half the bill and the local authorities 
paying the other half, 


Immediately upon the establishment of that reim- 
bursement conditions changed almost over night. * It 
was possible to train the teachers of the adult im- 
migrants in-every place where there was sufficient 
demand. The conditions of equipment and type of 
building assigned for this service were also imme- 
diately improved. The State director immediately 
prepared text materials which were suitable for the 
use of his classes. 


That was pioneer work and the system he or- 
ganized has extended itself, and the demand for 
that type of educatien has remained about the same, 
the number reached in each year being about 30,000 
men and women. These people are reached in classes 
of three kinds: Classes in the factories where, as 
a rule, the corporation or owner puts one-half the 
time of the class at the disposal of those attending; 
another kind being the ordinary evening school work 
in public buildings; the third kind being the home_ 
classes usually “held in the afternoon in centrally 
located homes of the people attending the classes, 
those re these classes being married women, 
as a rule. 


That, I believe, shows pretty well where the re- 
sponsibility ought to be and what the advantages 
are of State responsibility in the matter of adult 
alien education when intended for those coming from 
non-English-speaking countries. Superintendent 
Harris has, I believe, very effectively told you what 
he believes to be the responsibility of the State in 
the education of the adult illiterates. 


There is not so much to say in the middle group 
of the subject matter; that is, between the class work 
for the adult immigrant, for the illiterate, and the 
higher branches, but there is a responsibility, I be- 
lieve, when we get into secondary education. There 
are a great many men and women who don’t want to 
go to the evening high school, for example. The 
pupil population in the evening high school usually 
consists of those of younger years, the boys and 
girls. Adults do not like to be in the same classes 
with the younger people. I think I mentioned this 
before in another connection. There ought to be 
provision in every comprehensive system of State 
education for those men and women—those of 25, 
30, 35, 40, and 45—who ought to study the secondary 
subjects. : 

The plan I believe is most effective in these sec- 
ondary subjects is the establishment of correspond- 
ence courses. It has been shown, in a number of 
States where this method has been tried, to Le ef- 
fective. In one of the States there is a system of 
correspondence instruction, not only in collegiate 
subjects, but also in the more elementary subjects, 
these elementary subjects being of the nontechnical 
as well as the technical kind. 

Now I have this criticism—that in most States 
where correspondence courses are organized and 
given by the State university the tendency is, be- 
cause of the attitude of the faculty, to confine the 
subject matter of correspondence courses to the col- 
legiate grade. It is very difficult to get the old- 
fashioned college professor to agree to his institu- 
tions being spoken of as operating courses of less 
than college grade. So I believe here is a field for 
the State Department of Education, a field in which 
the State Department of Education ought to take 
leadership, ought to take responsibility. Work of 
this kind cannot be done in most States as effectively 
by any other agency. 


System of Correspondence Courses 


Then we come to still higher education. In a 
great many States the university and college ex- 
tension activities are in the hands of the State uni- 
versity or the State colleges almost exclusively. 
That, I believe, is a mistake. [I believe more ef- 
fective work can be done if what we call the higher 
education activities are centralized in the State edu- 
cation, where the extension classes in a large num- 
ber of subjects ‘is confined almost entirely to the 
work of the State university. It happens that the 
opportunities for higher education will be very much 
limited if the activity is confined to one institution. 
My own experience has shown that where the one 
institution is doing the extension work in a State 
the terMiency is for that one institution to select its 
own men to go out all over that State and try to 
cover the State. That adds very much to the ex- 
pense of extension education when it becomes nec- 
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essary for the professors from the State university 
to travel these long distances te get from the loca- 
tion of the State university to the remote corners 
of the State. A much better plan, I believe, is for 
the State Department of Education to take the re- 
sponsibility for extension courses and fer the State 
department to arrange for the organization_of ex- 
tension classes in the various parts of that State. 
By that method, then, the State Department of 
Education will pick the man in the State university 
to give a course of study in a city or town near 
the location of the State university, but in some 
remote place—in some place far away from the State 
university the State department will select-an in- 
structor from some other college or some other 
university. That, I believe, is a much better plan 
and a plan which will work out much more satis- 
factorily. 

In the matter of prison education there is one 
phase of the subject that I should like to add to my 
discussion; that is, the reference that has already 
been made to the difficulty of obtaining funds for 
this type of education. The poverty of the appro- 
priations which are available for prison education 
in most of the States has been spoken of. Where 
the State department has assumed responsibility 
for adult education, including the offering of corre- 
spondence courses and the inclusion of extension 
courses in trade in technical and nonvocational sub- 
jects, it becomes very easy to extend that system of 
education into the prisons. It is only a step to 
develop the methods already devised te reach the 
prison population. 

In one State that I know of a very commendable 
piece of legislation is now being presented which 
provides for the State Department of Education to 
offer free instruction in correspondence and other 
extension subjects to the inmates of all State insti- 
tutions. That legislation, of course, is much more 
extensive than merely the instruction te be provided 
in the State prisons or county prisons. It provides 
also for extending these types of education to the 
other institutions, particularly to the hospitals and 
sanatoriums in the State where there are always a 
great number of people who are bedridden or have 
difficulty in getting about and who would very much 
enjoy the educational opportunities which a State 
department might offer them. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 


Mr. Wilson Speaks 


CHAIRMAN COOPER: The responsibility for 
financing the program and State department leader- 


ship was originally assigned to and accepted by 


Commissioner Graves; The accident which about a 
year ago almost caused the death of Mrs. Graves, 
I understand, is now before the courts and is making 
it impossible for Commissioner Graves to be present. 
He said a few days ago that Assistant Commissioner 
Wilson would represent him. (Applause.) 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER WILSON (New 
York): Mr. Commissioner, may I take just two or 
three minutes before I address myself to the topic 
assigned, to correct one or two misstatements which 
have appeared in the program of the afternoon? 

In the report which was prepared by Superintend- 
ent Harris, of Louisiana, in regard to adult educa- 
tion, I notice that we have been credited in New 
York with having between 5,000 and 8,000 illiterates 
enrolled in our evening schools. I expect that is due 
to a typographical error or to our failure to fill out 
properly the questionnaire, because adult educatien 
of the immigrant has been one of our principal 
problems in the field of adult education for some 
10 or 15 years. New York State, as you know, is 
an industrial State, and has attracted an unusually 
large quota of foreigners who have entered our 
country. As amatter of fact, for the 20-year period 
from 1900 to 1920, 60 per cent of the immigrants 
who came through the Atlantic seaboard gave New 
York State as their destination. 


We have made every possible effort to educate 
our foreiZn-born people. We have not succeeded 
wholly; or even partly, perhaps. In 1920 we secured 
an appropriation from our State Legislature and 
employed a group of clerks at Washington to copy 
the names and addresses of 469,000 non-English- 
speaking people who reported in the United States 
census of 1920. Those addresses were forwarded 
to every one of our local superintendents of schools, 
and efforts were made at that time toe get these 
people into our evening schools. 


We do find, however, among the foreign - born 
group a migratory group of people. We started 
copying the census records three weeks after they 
were received at Washington. By the time we got 
them back to our local superintendents of schools 
we found, in less than five months, that 15 per cent 
of our foreign population had meved from their 
original addresses, which gives you some idea of 
the problems you encounter in attempting to reach 
2 group of foreign people who represent a large 
body of migratory labor. 

I wanted to correct that statement because, as 
a matter of fact, we have approximately 80,000 
people enrolled in our evening classes for adult im- 
migrants. Our largest enrollment was in 1922, when 
we had about 100,000 people enrolled. 


Condition of Immigrant Improved 


With the restrictive immigration policies, the 
number of immigrants coming to this country has 
considerably decreased and the emphasis has again 
been placed upon the immigration from countries 
of western Europe. As a result, we are getting a 
much more desirable type of immigrant at the pres- 
ent time than we did before the restrictive immi- 
gration law became effective. Many of them are 
English. Our German people go to night school 
almost the day they arrive. The Canadians are in- 
terested in education. ~So our problem from the 
standpoint of the immigrant illiterate or non- 
English-speaking people is not nearly.as difficult 
as it was some ‘years ago. We still have 1,200,000 
aliens, which represents a considerable problem. 

The second correction I wish to make was a 
statement by Dr. Moyer in regard to the number 
of vocational school graduates who followed the 
occupation for which they were trained. Vocational 
education is one of my responsibilities. I don’t 
know the situation across the country generally, 
but we do have reasonably accurate records of 
graduates of all vocational schools. In our indus- 


trial schools the lowest percentage of placements 


is 75, and the highest percentage is 96. In our 
technical schools, where we are preparing boys for 
junior technical positions in industry, placement is 
about 92 per cent. In the agricultural schools, 93 
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per cent of the boys either follow agriculture or an 
allied field or go on to an agricultural college. 

Any time our vocational program reaches the 
point where’ not many of our graduates are going 
into the occupations for which they are trained, 
just that day we shall discontinue vocational edu- 
cation. 

The third statement I wanted to correct was in 
regard to one statement made by Dr. Moyer that, 
I think, represents a rather false position on the 
part of anyone interested in adult education. It 
may not be generally true. I doubt that it is. He 
made the statement that in one of the universities 
it was necessary to take an organized labor man 
in order to interest organized labor in adult edu- 
cation. I don’t believe it is sound public policy to 
have any group of the public represent public edu- 
cation. If you want an advisory committee made 
up of these people to advise with you in a program 
of adult education, that is another proposition. I 
don’t believe any State should submit itself to the 
employment of a representative of any group of 
people for any particular service. I think that is 
fundamentally true. 


Effect of Industrial Revolution 


On the question of financing adult education, in 
the first place I should much rather discuss it briefly 
from the standpoint of defining it. Adult educatien 
means one thing te me, and something entirely 
different to the other person. Adult education today 
means anything from the simplest work for the 
foreigner or illiterate to university extension courses 
or postgraduate work. From the standpoint of the 
public school, I think we have certain clearly de- 
fined responsibilities. I think we do have a very 
direct responsibility in providing education for the 
illiterate and for the non-English-speaking person. 
It seems to me that responsibility is just as clearly 
defined as the responsibility for providing elemen- 
tary education. It is in the interest of good citizen- 
ship, and without an educated citizenship we are 
not going to get very far, in solving the problems 
before us at the present time. 

In the second place, I think we also have a respon- 
sibility in providing education of secondary grade 
for ambitious adults who desire to go on and take 
professional courses of one kind or another. Again, 
that work is comparable to the work in our high 
schools, which is open without question to any person 
who wishes a high-school education. 

I am not quite so clear as to how far the public 
should be responsible for a program of vocational 
education. Dr. Moyer mentioned the fact that we 
have had a tremendous development in the field of 
vocational adult education. I think we can account 
for that in part by the fact that this country has 
gone through, in the last 25 years, the greatest 
industrial revolution any country has ever known. 
Men have been forced to change from one vocation 
to another. Their very livelihood depended on their 
ability to secure training for economic citizenship, 
and they have come to us in large numbers for help 
in preparing for vocational citizenship. They have 
gone to the correspondence schools by the millions 
and paid, I understand, nearly $200,000,000 a year 
for correspondence-school education, 

If you suddenly found yourself in the same posi- 
tion—that you had to become a broker’s salesman 
or an insurance salesman—it would be a perfectly 
natural thing for you to go to some institution and 
secure training in the thing that would help you 
do efficiently your new work. 

Men in industry across this country have been 
faced with that thing time and time again during 
the last 25 years. In that period of time our elec- 
trical industry, our great automotive industry, trans- 
portation, and all those other changes, have forced 
men by the millions to undertake new fields of 
employment. 

If it is a responsibility to assist them to adjust 
themselves for not only general citizenship, but eco- 
nomic citizenship, then the public school has a re- 
sponsibility in providing traning to énable them to 
earn a living. The same situation is alvaost true in 
the field of agriculture. Our whole agricultural life 
has been entirely revolutionized in the last 25 years. 
The effects have been so startling, of course, that we 
are faced with a tremendous overproduction of food- 
stuffs. 

Someone told a story the other day something 
like this: He said the farmers of 25 years ago 
used to walk three or four miles shrough the mud 
on Sunday to go to church and listen to the choir 
sing “Work, for the Night Is Coming.” Today they 
drive in a closed car over 25 miles of good highway 
to hear a paid quartet sing “Are You Tired, Are 
You Weary?” 


Financing Adult Education 


There was a time when the universities and col- 
leges?of this country were chiefly concerned with 
providing education of college grade. That is no 
longer true. The universities and colleges today are 
offering vthousands of courses that are less than 
college grade;“Courses that are really meeting the 
needs of groups of people. 

So, in planning a State program of adult educa- 
tion it seems to me you face the responsibility of 
defining your fields of servite. It may mean a co- 
operative undertaking, with the work of the uni- 
versity clearly defined; with the work of your agri- 
cultural college through its farm extension clearly 
defined, and the place of the public schools in the 
field of adult education. a 

The first problem I should think we face in adult 
education is whether there is a need common to all 
the communities of the State. Is. it a common neeu 
If not, then I do not believe we arc justified in 
providing financial aid for adult education. If we 
are willing t» accept the premise that it is a common 
need, then the question arises as to the best method 
of financing adult education. Unfortunately, we 
have no uniform system in America for financing 
public education. There are as many, systems of 
financing public education as there are States. There 
seems to be no generally accepted plan of financing 
public education. So it would be rather difficult to 
recommend any one plan as a proper plan for financ- 
ing adult education. 

There are three possibilities: First is the possi- 
bility of providing State aid to the communities to 
promote the work, to encourage local leadership, 
to encourage the setting up of a program of edult 
education. The second would be fo assume a chare 
in the cost of adult education and, again you would 
have to define the cost as to salaries of teachers 
or total maintenance. Then the third plan would 
be to assume the major share of financing adult 
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education. As a matter of fact, there are three or 
four methods in vogue in the States at the present 
time. There are 20 States financing adult educa- 
tion. Some are giving as low as 15 per cent State 
aid to the communities to help finance the program. 
The maximum amount given in one State is 85 per 
cent of the cost of adult education provided from 
State funds. So you have the range—-one State 
giving 100 per cent, 28 States giving nothing; one 
or two States giving .15 per cent, and the others 
ranging from 15 to 85 per cent. 

The second question is the basis of apportion- 
ment. Are we going to apportion it on a percent- 
age basis? That seems to be the common method 
in many States. Or are we going to provide a mini- 
mum lump sum in proportion to population; or are 
we going to try to work out some equalization basis 
of apportioning aid so that the poorer communities 
will receive a larger grant than the more wealthy 
centers ? 

There are three possible methods of financing. 
It seems to me that the equalization method is the 
best because it does take into consideration the 
financial ability of the community to provide for cer- 
tain desirable forms of educational work. 

I meant to say in my introductory remarks that 
a great deal of adult education could be sponsored 
by active leadership of the State’ Department of 
Education without any serious financial outlay. It 
is : very easy matter to develop dramatic clubs, 
musical clubs, and community choruses. It is a 


very easy matter to get excellent lay leadership f-: 
certain group activities in a school building. In 
other words, if we could get our school* people to 
realize that the school is 4 Seeieal community center 
and could get them to keep it open and capitalize 
the leadership of the community, a good many 
communities could develop a reasonably good pro- 
gram of. adult education: without a large outlay 
of money. 

After checking the reports of the various States 
and the bulletins of the Bureau of Education, I am 
of the opinion that the State has a responsibility in 
financing adult education. To what extent the State 
should participate in this field of work I am not 
in a position to say. I should say it would depend 
on the State’s policy generally in tinancing educa- 
tion. It seems to me that the State does have 
direct responsibility in providing leadership and m 
financing education. There is no question as to the 
responsibility of the State in proviegsng and financ- 
ing an adequate program of teacher training for 
adult education, because, as Dr. Moyer pointed out, 
one of the principal difficulties in developing a pro- 
gram of adult education is to get qualified teachers, 
a..d very frequently the excellent day-school teacher 
is a failure as a teacher of adults. They seem to 
have a superiority complex. They seem to want to 
talk down to people, rather than to get them to use 


the accomplished method and capitalize the interest. 


and native ability ofthe people in the classes. 
I don’t think there is any’ question about the 
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The meeting convened at eight-fifteen o’clock, 
Commissioner Cooper presiding. 

CHAIRMAN COOPER: I may say for the benefit 
of the younger men in this group who are not so 
well acquainted with some of the older men, that 
carrying elections under ,adverse conditions is not 
the only thing Superintendent Blair is proficient in. 
You will discover he is able to work out ideal situa- 
tions for himself, no matter what happens (indi- 
cating Dr. Blair seated between two ladies). (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 


Washington Bicentennial Celebration 


I may say that the first item on the program came 
up quite early in the session last Spring while Con- 
gress was still in session. At that time the bill 
before Congress to appoint a Commission and fi- 
nance a Commission having to do with the cele- 
bration of the two-hundredth anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birth brought out a number of other pro- 
posals. The United States Flag Association and a 
number of others all had different programs, and I 
found it impossible to coordinate them. In fact, 
every one of these organizations was going to go 
ahead anyhow and work out a program for the 
schools. 

I said, “You people are not aware of the fact that 
education in this country is a State matter, and the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the 
various States is going to have something to say 
about it.” Still I wasn’t able to convince them; so 
I sent out an S.O.S. letter to the superintendents 
who were within easy range of Washington, who 
could come into Washington and go back to their 
homes without losing a day, and I think all but one 
of them came. We sat down with these people at 
a luncheon, and when they got through these people 
were.convinced that it would be necessary to find 
out what you people were going to do before they 
went ahead with any program. 

I appointed this Committee consisting of the men 
from the States in which most of—Washington’s 
activity fell, and made Dr. Harris Hart chairman, 
because he was the Superintendent of Washington 
State. Dr. Hart had expected to be here. Saturday, 
I believe it was, he telephoned to Mr. Cook, and he 
telephoned to me, that his son was very ill, and 
whether he could get away or not would depend 
upon his condition that evening. He isn’t here; so 
I take it the boy was still in rather a dangerous 
condition. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Grant, who is chairman of this 
Commission, notified us after the program had gone 
to print, that Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard 
University, who is the historian of the official Com- 
mission, would be able to come here and address you 
on this occasion, and it is with a good deal of 
pleasure that I present to the Superintendents and 
Commissioners Professor Hart, the first professor 
of political science in Harvard University, I think. 
Dr. Hart. ¢Applause.) 


Professor Hart Speaks 


DR. ALBERT BUSHNELL HART: Mr. Chaigman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen of this honorable body: It is 
somewhat difficult for me to satisfy myself exactly 
as to the conditions and the reasons under which and 
by which I am here tonight. I have, to be sure, 
some remote connections with public ‘education. 
Nearly 70 years ago my father was a member of 
the Board of Education in Cleveland, and that 
brought me into contact with wiat might be called 
“superintendatorial” circles. I hive had some ex- 
perience in public schools and with public schools 
and have been a member of a school committee; 
but I think as an educator my principal reason for 
being here is one connected with this part of the 
country, namely, that for 14 years I have been one 
of the governors of Mooseheart, which is, as nost 
of you know, undertaking a somewhat new type of 
education and seems to be carrying it on with tol- 
erable success. 


It is a particular pleasure for me to be speaking 
t>» you ladies and gentlemen because you have the 
opportunity to affect the public mind, to suggest 
legislation, to coordinate the educational forces, such 
as falls to the lot of very few bodies of persons 
within the United States. 

The discussions and the addresses to which I 
listened today. gave me great aid and comfort. I 
have a feeling that the Republic is secure if the kind 
of mind that is now formulating new policies, and 
is in a position to bring them to the attention of 
those who have power to carry them out, is devoted 
to its task, as you have been devoted to yours. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Grant is one of the two asso- 


ciate directors of the United States George Wash- - 


ington Bicentennial Commissjon. The titular ch ir- 
man of that body is the President of the United 
States; and Senator Fess, vice chairman, is prac- 
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responsibility of the State in financing all adult 
education in State institutions, including State pri-- 
ons, reformatories, and hospitals for the insane, be- 
cause they are now salvaging increasingly large 
numbers of people who are committed to hospitals 
for the insane .and other State agencies. It is 
clearly a direct responsibility of the State to pro- 
vide training that will inerease not only the general 
citizenship. of the people, but also will increase the 
economic citizenship of the people of the State. 

I do agree with Dr. Moyer that the time has ome 
when we must develop a great many courses for 
people who are interested in social education— 
courses in. philosophy, in economics, in labor prob- 
lems, in sociology—because every place where there 
has been an efort to provide courses of this kind the 
:esponse has been most gratifying. 

I am sorry I. can’t give you any definite or con- 
crete formula for financing adult.education. It just 
ean’t be done. The conditions are ~ot comparable; 
but it does seem to be a wise procedure to encourage 


adult educati-n in order to enable people to live, 


better in this ever-changing and increasingly com- 
plex social and economic life in which we live. Thank 
you: (Applause.) 

DR. MOY<&R: I want to thank Dr. Wilson for tis 
corrections. I wish the Secretary would make those 
in the record. 

(Announcements were made by Superintendent 
Callahan and Commissioner Cooper.) 

(The meeting adjourned at four-forty o’clock.) 

‘ 
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tically the executive in charge. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Grant has a very remarkable character; some of the 
characteristics of his august, his- remarkable, his 
wonderful grandfather. 

The Honorable Sol Bloom, of New York, who alzo 
is an official of the Commission, is very proud of 
the fact that Columbia College is within ‘he pre- 
cinct of his district, and that he is always returned 
by a comfortable majority to Congress. Thos: two 
men are not precisely making the decisions, but they 
are making the suggestions and ca.rying them out 
with great energy and pertinacity. I wish very 
much that Colonel Grant or Mr. Bloom might have 
been here. 


This is what Colonel Grant says that is to the 
point with regard to what we have in mind tonight: 
“My greatest personal interest in the work of the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission has 
from the beginning been the possibility of impress- 
ing the children.of America so thoroughly with the 
personality of George Washington and of making 
them so familiar with his high character that a 
desire to emulate his example would almost inev- 
itably follow. It is the function of the school teach- 
ers to achieve this result in the best and most prac- 
ticable way. They will probably know the methods 
which will be most effective better than we can 
know them.” 

He means that the Commission, which is com- 
posed of 19 members, a number of them officials, 
finds it impossible to consider all details; and he 
means that the associate directors who are at their 
offices every day, and who are intensely interested 
in their task, desire your counsel, your help, and 
your encouragement in the efforts that it is their 
opportunity to make. There is a very considerable 
appropriation of $275,000 or $375,000 covering lit- 
erary activities. There is another appropriation for 
the work of the associate directors, and, if the need 
is shown, I have no doubt that additional appro- 
priations can be obtained. 


Scholarship of Washington 

The reason for making George Wasihngton a 
subject of an educative character goes much deeper 
than you might suppose upon the face of it. In 
the first place, Washington was an educated man. 
The mere fact that he never attended ariy schools 
except the very indifferent frontier schools within 
the geographical reaches of his family makes no 
difference. He was educated in part by teachers 
who taught him to read and to write and the art of 
surveying, which became his business. He was edu- 
cated chiefly by sitting down, thinking things out, 
and writing them out, 

In 1755, after he had returned from the Braddock 
campaign on the frontier, he sat down and re- 
wrote all the letters that apparently he could re- 
member. He may have had copies. Thirty years 
later he went over those letters again, rewrote them 
in part, corrected them, and made them better. 
Those corrected manuscripts are in existence, so 
that you may see that at both the beginning and 
the end of that period Washington was a man who 
sought to express himself, and sought after 30 years 
to express himself a little better*than at the be- 
ginning. 

I want particularly to fix in your minds the fact 
that Washington was the. most prolifie American 
writer of his time. The Commission is now about 
to issue not less than 25 volumes of Washington’s 
writings. He wrote somewhere from 10,000 to 12,000 
letters, 15,000 perhaps, nearly all of which are still 
preserved. He wrote state papers of an importance 
and a substance and a drive that make them valu- 
able as one of the possessions of the American peo- 
ple. He had a remarkable power for succinct, brief 
statement. “Today one nation; tomorrow thirteen.” 
There is oration in that. “Unless something is done 
speedily, our destruction is as sure as A, B, C.” 
Just that little handful of words is the key.to the 
political prosperity of the United States. “Influ- 
ence is not government.” That is George Washing- 
ton as a man of education, and is worthy of the 
study of American vhildren from the earliest age 
at which they can apprehend character. 


Again, Washington was an educator. He had 
some six or eight academic degrees from nearly all 


the principal universities and colleges of the time. 
He was elected trustee of a college in Maryland, 
but did not accept. He helped to found a free school 
in Alexandria, Va. The building still stands. He 
educated the children and grandchildren of Mrs. 
Washington, and the children of some of his friends 
who .couldn’t afford otherwise to go to college. And 
he left money in his will to fou: d a university, a 
bequest which, for reasons which I cannot stop to 
state, cannot be carried out. That is to say, he was 
one of the men of his time who best understood 
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the value of a broad education because of the char- 
acter of the American Government. 

What can an organization like the United States 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission do, or 
what can it suggest to a body of executives like you, 
who have it in your power to offer proposals for 
carrying out detailed plans for making that great 
rr. better known? 

In the first place, it is the purpose of the United 
States Commission to give the widest possible pub- 
licity to what Washington himself said about him- 
self and about his country. That means not simply 
the publishing or republishing of his writings. It 
means the issuing of a series of pamphlets which 
will be circulated by the hundred thousand. It in- 
volves the preparation of a George Washington map 
which will be issued by the National Geographic 
Society in connection with a number of its maga- 
zine in an edition of 1,300,000. That arrangement, 
I can state \ith confidence, was made in consider- 
able part with the idea that it would enable a vast 
number of schools to possess a map that could be 
put upon the wall. In addition, taere will be a 
Washington atlas, which will eventually be found 
in the libraries. ; 


Purpose of Commission 


In the next place, the Commission aims to make 
in a few days the best possible selection from the 
numerous portraits of Washington—I think_ there 
are more than 40 or 50 oil paintings, mostly taken 
from life. The picture chosen wll be issued in an 
edition in a number upon which the advice of people 
like you will be especially desirable. The question is, 
Shall we issue an edition of 1,000,000, with the idea 
that there shall be one for every schoolroom in the 
United States, or shall we issue an edition of 100,000, 
with the idea that there should be a portrait of 
Washington in every school building, large or small? 


It is not unlikely that there will be reproductions 
of the Houdon bust of Wasihngton. It would not 
be difficult to get them for almost any school. There, 
again, we should be very glad to know from your 
experience whether you think such a bust would be 
cherished. The Houdon bust, of course, is the best 
ever made of Washington. 

It is the purpose of the Commission, in any way 
that you can suggest or that other people can 
suggest, to carry out a system of competitive de- 
bates upon Washington, probably such as that ex- 
isting system of debates of high-school pupils. I 
participated as a judge in the semifinals debates 
in that system, and I was perfectly carried away 
with the character of the arguments that were put 
forth by the boys and girls, particularly where they 
were given a subject with 20 minutes to think out 
whatever they had in their minds, and then to: make 
a convincing speech. I was immensely encouraged 
with the character of the best and of the average 
high-school pupil. 

I have spoken of the pamphlets. I may say again 
it is intended that they shall be widely circulated 
and shall be suitable for use in grammar and high 
schools. That is, they will be written in a direct 
and simple, untechnical manner on Washington as 
a youth, Washington as a farmer, Washington as 
a soldier, Washington as a President, Washington 
at Mount Vernon, and other subjects. There will be 
a very careful bibliography of Washington material 
which will be published by the American Library 
Association in connection with the Commission. 

There will be, also, every attempt that we know 
how to make to bring Washington into the ken of 
the schools. Of course, Washington is a great name. 
It is a very widely spread name. There has been 
an immense amount written about Washington, and 
a good deal that is trivial. I have given a consid- 
able fraction of my life, first and last, to a study 
o* Washington, and it seems to me he is one of 
the most worthwhile men that the country has ever 
known or is ever likely to know, because he was the 
most direct and practical. 


» A Man of Versatility 


We are all misled by the fact_that Washington 
was a soldier who, with the training of the frontier 
and of his own hard ‘experience, defeated the best 
commanders that England knew how to send against 
him. He was a great soldier. We know, further, 
that_he was a great statesman. Everybody knows 
that. There they stop. Very few people realize 
that Washington was the best business man in the 
United States during his lifetime. He was the best 
head of an estate. He was the best planter, the 
best farmer of a large estate. He was .the best ex- 
plorer of the West. He was a banker. He owned 
stock at one time in the Bank of England. He was 
an engineer. He was the first water engineer. He 
was the first man to understand that the West 
was to he a part of a permanent Union; that jt 
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must be brought in on terms which would make its 
people brethren and sisters of the people in the 
East. 

Washington was almost the first man to reco .- 
nize the possibility of power navigation for boats. 
He witnessed two performances of Rumsey’s boats. 
He was the first man in America to envisag- a-r 
transportation. The first balloonist who ever went 
up was armed with a letter from George Wash- 
ington ending, “This may prove very useful to the 
people of the United States.” That i. outside of his 
public career. Outside of his military career we 
have this large view of Washington as an intense, 
vigorous, active and highly successful man of our 
kind, engaged in the kind of things in which the 
people of the United States are today engaged. 

There will be some kind of oratorical contests, 
perhaps, on the general subject of Washington and 
the Constitution, and it is the purpose of the Com- 
mission to furnish the necessary printed material 
as a basis for such contests. 


— . am authorized by Mr. Bloom, who is most in- 


terested in that subject, to say that there undoubt- 
edly will be Washington films which can be shown 
throughout ‘he country. There will be a suitable 
collection of them. 


We are also extremely interested—I say ,“we” 
because I ought to explain I am a member of the 
National Commission and also chairman of the 
Massachusetts Commission, which gives me an op- 
portunity of taking some of my own medicine—in 
elaborate pageants extending, first of all, to the 
States which Wasihngton visited, but suitable also 
for presentation in the West. Any ideas that you 
have, Mr. Chairman, or a committee of this organ- 
ization has or may have, upon that subject of what 
can actually, practically be done in pageants away 
from the seaboard, will be very welcome. 

Furthermore, and to sum up, ‘t is the purpose of 
the George Wasihngton Commission—and in that 
purpose we ask most cordially for your suggestions 
and your wisdom, and for the privilege of calling 
upon some of you, as you may be useful as ad,yisers 
and helpers in this respect—to present George 
Washington as a great man, whose greatness has 
never been denied, to make it understood through- 
out the country upon what his greatness was 
fourded, how far it extended, ow permanent his 
principles were. We desire that the young people of 
the United States as they grow up may appreciate 
the character of Washington and may read suitable 
parts of his works, that they may feel a share in 
the public responsibility which was the ruling prin- 
ciple of his life. For Washington’s principle was 
the principle which you, Mr. Chairman, and you, 
members of ths body, and all members of the body 
throughout the country, must observe. That state- 
ment is meant for the people of the United States. 
It is meant for their educational forces, particularly 
the directive educational forces which you repre- 
sent and which are of such immense consequence 
to the people of the United States. It is meant 
for the plain people throughout the country. It is 
meant for the school children. Of them much will 
be required. ; 

Gentlemen, will you help to see that that re- 
quirement is brought home to the minds of those 
who can profit thereby? (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN COOPER: Although I am legally a 
resident of the State of California, actually I am 
a resident of what our friend Mencken is pleased to 
term the Maryland Free State. We shall now hear 
from the Superintendent of the Maryland Free 
State, Commissioner Cook. (Applause.) 

COMMISSIONER ALBERT S. COOK (Maryland): 
If I may, I should like to read a letter from Dr. 
Harris Hart which was here when I arrived. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
State Board of Education 
Richmond 
December 5,- 1930. 
Honorable Albert S. Cook, Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

My dear friend Cook: Very unhappily for me, we 
have a little boy who is now quite sick, and unless 
he shows marked improvement by tomorrow night 
I shall not be able to leave for Milwaukee in time 
to join you and other members of the Committee 
for breakfast at eight a. m. on Monday morning, 
the 8th. 

I am sending you copy of the report I wanted 
to present to the committee, with the request that 
you take it up with other members of the commit- 
tee who may be present, and, if it meets with their 
approval, after any changes or modifications they 
care to make, present it to the Superintendents on 
schedule Monday morning. 

Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart will be present to rep- 
resent the Bicentennial Commission, 8 


Personally I would greatly appreciate your service 
in this matter, and I should be under added obliga- 
tions if you will explain the reason for my absence, 
if indeed I am so unfortunate as to be kept away 
from the meeting. 

With best wishes, I am, very truly yours, 

HARRIS HART, 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 


COMMISSIONER COOK: I think Dr. Hart would 
like to hear what this Committee has done. I have 
only been able to see one other member of the 
Committee, and we went over the matter this morn- 
ing and agreed this was very well arranged. 


Report of Committee 


The Committee appointed by Commisioner Cooper 
to represent the public school system in the George 
Washington Bicentennial Celebration begs leave to 
report, as follows: 


In the opinion of the Committee the Bicentennial 
may be considered in two related phases: 

First: The adequate preparation of the public 
schools in every State in the Union to participate 
intelligently and patriotically in the various forms 
of celebration; 

Second: The celebration itself. 2 

The Committee at this time feels that emphasis 
should be placed upon the first phase of this matter. 
This would emphasize the necessity of creating a 
widespread interest among the schools of America 
in the celebration itself in order that these schools 
may devote a reasonable definite time to adequate 
preparation. In order to arouse general interest 
it is proposed that, first of all, the State Board of 
Education adopt appropriate resolutions. The pur- 
pose and intent of such action by the State Board 


of Education is indicated in form of resolution at- 
tached to this report. 

In the second place the State Sunerintendent, in 
forwarding the resolution of the ‘state Board to 
local school officers, should accompany it with an 
appropriate letter further emphasizing the needs of 
the schools giving reasonable time in anticipation of 
the celebration; 


In the third place the Governor of each State 
should be requested to issue a proclamation to fur- 
tuer emphasize interest in this whole matter. A 
form of proclamation is hereby attached merely as 
an example to suggest in what direction public 
interest may be aroused; 

In the fourth place the Committee proposes the 
preparation of a series of lessons on the life and 
work of Washington for use in the schools during 
the Fall of 1931. This is to constitute the real basis 
for pupil appreciation of the celebration itself. An 
outline of such a bulletin is attached as a part of 
this report, showing the main facts in the life and 
work of George Washington and something of his 
contribution .o America. The bulletin will be brief 
and can be ieadily covered in from ten to fifteen 
nalf-hour periods during the Fall months. 

If this type of preparation in the schools for the 
celebration k. acceptable, then the Committee -vould 
propose te issue a list of patriotic plays, tableaux, 
and other types of program to be offered from time 
to time in the Spring of 1932, beginning on tle 
Birthday of George Washington. 


Special Instruction Urged 


The Committee is of the opinion that definite 
classreem instruction based upon a properly pre- 
pared brochure will offer the public schools an op- 
portunity to make its largest contribution toward 
this celebration. If every school in the Nation can 
give even a minimum amount of time to this pro- 
cedure, the pupils of America will beyond doubt 
have a keener apprecaition of the meaning of George 
Washington in American history. At the same time 
these lessons will offer definite and inspiring means 
for instruction in ‘citizenship and in patriotic devo- 
tion to this country. Added to this, the schedule of 
plays, tableaux, patriotic songs and other forms of 
celebration will further intensify the interest of the 
pupils and broaden the scope of their own enthusi- 
asm to reach the people everywhere. 

The following George Washington bicentennial 
procedure is suggested: 

1. Resolution of the State Board of Education. 

2. Appropriate letter from the State Superintend- 
ent’s office transmitting resolution to school boards 
and other officials. 

8. Proclamation by the Governor. 

4. Preparation of brief bulletin giving series of 
lessons on the life and work of Washington for use 
in the schools during the Fall of 1931. 

5. Definite celebration of the Bicentennial to be 
given in all of tH® schools of the Nation on George 
Washington’s birthday anniversary, Feb. 22, 1932. A 
proposed schedule for this celebration varying in 
length from one to two hours, to be prepared for 
nation-wide distribution. 

6. Publication of a brief list of patriotic plays, 
tableaux, and other types of programs to be offered 
from time to time during the Spring of 1032. 

The following facts are suggested for the resolu- 
tion of the State Board of Education: 


State Resolution Suggested 


The State Board of Education records its approval 
of the plan for a nation-wide celebration of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington, as adopted by the Commission on the George 
Washington Bicentennial appointed by the Congress 
of the United States and by the President. This 
Board desires that all of the schools of the State 
enter into this general program with enthusiastic 
cooperation. The program naturally centers around 
the birthday anniversary of George Washington in 
1932. 

The life of George Washington constitutes a rec- 
ord of service and achievement which musf prove to 
be an inspiration to the school children of every 
State in the American Union. Emphatic attention to 
his career during the coming celebration would fur- 
nish a happy opportunity of focusing the attenti n 
of the youth of the land upon »ne of the greatest 
of the world’s figures. 

There is, of course, persistent need to emphasize 
the ideals of the Republic and to train youth toward 
efficiency and appreciative citizenship. No concrete 
example could be set before them to better illustrate 
the finer traits of American character or to give 
more impelling lessons in American citizenship than 
a study of the life and work of Washington. 

The schools are, therefore, urged to incorporate 
into their program of studies during the Fall of 1931 
an appreciation of George Washington as a military 
leader, as a statesman, and as an American. The 
schools are authorized to use at least two hours per 
month during the Fall term in studies on George 
Washington. These studies should culminate in ap- 
propriate school exercises on Washington’s Birth- 
day, in 1932. 

The State Department of Education is authorized 
to cooperate with city and county school boards and 
officials in making this program interesting and of 
practical service as a course in citizenship. 


State Proclamation Suggested 


The following State proclamation is suggested: 

By authority granted me under the constitution 
and laws, I, —_-—————- as Governor of the State 
of —_——_———_, do _ herewith proclaim that the 
celebration of the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington, Feb. 22, 1932, should 
be participated in by the people of this State, and 
particularly by its school children, as an occasion 
for refreshing our minds on the heroic struggles 
ot the fathers and founders of this Nation, and for 
rededicating ourselves to its service and perpetuity. 
The life of George Washington furnishes examples 
of wisdom and of courage which ought to constitute 
the ideal of every boy and girl in this State. His 
services to this country ought to inspire every citi- 
zen to the highest devotion. 

As Governor, I hereby urge State and local school 
authorities to incorporate into the program of train- 
ing during the Fall of 1931 appropriate material on 
the life and work of Washington as a preparation 
for programs of celebration of Washington's Birth- 
day, Feb. 22, 1932. If such a program be carried out 
in a definite fashion, not only will interysting and 
inspiring material be furnished to the children of 
this State, but through the schools a wider apprecia- 


tion will result which ought to enrich our devotion 
and inspire our patriotism. 


(greater) 
Given under my hand and under the (lesser) 
seal of the State of ————_——, this the —— day 


of i. 
Governor. 
The following suggestions on Washington’s life 
are submitted: 
1. Ancestry. 
. Colonial Virginia. 
. Birth and infancy. 
. Childhood near Fredericksburg. 
. Start in life as a surveyor. 
. Mission to warn the French off Virginia soil. 
French and Indian War. 
. Marriage. 
. Life at Mount Vernon. 
10. Approach of the Revolution. 
11. Washington head of the American Army. * 
12. Early campaigns. 
13. Defense of Philadelphia, Valley Forge, Mon- 
mouth. 
14. Yorktown campaign, 
15. Establishment of the United States Govern- 
ment; Washington elected President. 
16. Washington’s administration. 
17. Retirement and death. 


MOIRA OB coro 


Contributions Emphasized 


The following of Washington’s contributions should 
be emphasized: 

1. Soldier, bringing independence to America. 

2. Statesman, determining a republican govern- 
ment for the United States, instead of a monarchy. 

3. Political leader, aiding in the establishment of 
a national government, instead of a confederacy. 

4. Moral leader, giving an example of unselfish 
devotion to the country. 

5. Administrator, putting the United States Gov- 
ernment on its feet. 

6. National guide, discouraging alliances with Eu- 
ropean powers endangering American independence. 

COMMISSIONER COOK: I want to say one thing, 
Dr. Hart—that George Washington also slept in 
every hotel in the Colonial States. (Laughter.) 

CHAIRMAN COOPER: This will come before the 
business session for adoption. If any of you have 
one other suggestions to make, make them to Dr. 


ook. 

DR. ALBERT BUSHNELL HART: May I make 
one suggestion? That program seems to be per- 
fectly admirable, and I am certain that the Com- 
mission will cooperate and that funds for publica- 
tion and distribution can be found. 

COMMISSIONER COOK: I think Dr. Harris 
meant that your Commission is going to furnish 
much of this material. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: I should like to put 
in the hands of every teacher the statement made 
by Dr. Hart here tonight. 

CHAIRMAN COOPER: You will receive that from 
The United States Daily, and if you can mimeograph 
it and get out extra copies you will have it. It 
has been taken down here. 

_ I may say if our office can be of any help in send- 
ing those forms out after adoption by the body, we 
will be glad to do that. 

If there is no further discussion of this topic, we 
will pass on to the next one which has to do with 


the matter of a county census, which has been par< 


ticularly useful and been particularly well organ- 
ized and carried out in th€ State of Nebraska. Su- 
perintendent Taylor will explain his system. 


Mr. Taylor Speaks 


SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES W. TAYLOR: 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen: It is quite 
a comedown from a splendid talk on George Wash- 
ington to a subject of school census. 
that way. 

As I understand the original census as it was 
taken by the United States Government, it was 
an enumeration of the population, and as each suc- 
ceeding census has come along every ten years they 
have added to the census enumeration facts regard- 
ing business, economic and social questions until 
now the actual enumeration of the individuals of 
the country is a very minor part of the work of 
the Census Bureau. 

I do not want to be misunderstood this evening. 
Several years ago some very excellent organiza- 
tions, having studied the census reports on illiteracy 
in the various States, started a very commendable 
agitation for a movement to do away with illiteracy 
as such, and I think those organizations deserve 
a great deal of credit for their attitude of mind as 
well as for the things which they did. The agitation 
I am speaking about is national in scope, of course. 
In our State the agitation resulted in the appoint- 
ment of-an Illiteracy Commission. Our State was 
given, with Iowa, as having 1 per cent of illiteracy, 
which was a high rating. An Illiteracy Commission 
was appointed, as a good many of these commissions 
are, without any funds. I happened to be a mem- 
ber of it, being at that time State commander of the 
American Legion. We were succes:ful, through our 
Congressmen, in getting the actual list of illit- 
erates charged to the State of Nebraska. I may 
say that the Census Bureau was not willing to give 
us those lists. 

I have in mind now some remarks made by some 
of you gentlemen this morning at the meeting, but 
the Congressmen were somehow able to get those 
lists of illiterates. Then we built up an organiza- 
tion of voluntary workers throughout the State, and 
we began checking on those lists. 

I don’t want to be misunderstood in this. I am 
perfectly willing to be quoted in it, but I don’t want 
any motive to be misunderstood. In the first place, 
eyparently the Census Bureau never had realized 
the necessity of giving a concise definition of whet 
an illiterate is, and I don’t know whether there is 
in existence today any definition of illiteracy. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: We ask whether 
there is an illiterate in the family or not, and even 
take other people’s word for it? 


Census Facts Worthless 


SUPERINTENDENT TAYLOR: You can see 
about how much scientific procedure would b: in- 
volved in that sort of a definition which we have 
attempted to follow in our study of the case. We 
could do that. We are a western State, sparsely 
populated. e have 1,300,000 inhabitants, a large 
State with a fairly concise organization of schools 
within the area. 

We made a personal canvass of that complete list, 
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which was not a very difficult job with 1 per cent 
illiteracy. “I must say out of perfect frankness that 
the opinion of our Hliteracy Commission was that 
the facts as given by the Census Bureau were ab- 
solutely worthless as far as their reliability was 
concerned. ; 

For instance: We have an. insane asylum located 
at Hastings, the county seat of Adams County. At 
that time there were 350-some inmates of the asy- 
lum who were all listed as illiterates and charged 
to the County of Adams. I just give you that as 
one illustration. I could give you twenty-five items 
like that which would indicate that the figures given 
us by the Census Bureau were absolutely unreliable. 

We find that in our State, of course, most of those 
illiterates were not recent immigrants to the State, 
but were to be found among the Bohemians, Ger- 
mans, and Italians, particularly the Bohemians and 
Germans, most of whom are very elderly and aged 
people who had come to this country and had set- 
tled in some Bohemian or German community as 
the case might be. They never had learned the 
English language, and didn’t want to, but were 
just sitting around waiting for death and the under- 
taker. We didn’t then and haven’t since been able 
to become enthusiastic over the necessity of any 
particular scheme of adult immigrant education, 
bothering those old 75 and 80 year old people, try- 
ing to get them out into a day or night adult school 
and make literates of them. 

I don’t want to be misunderstood in that. In the 
last two or three years we have had a very definite 
literacy provlem with regard to the Mexican beet 
workers who are flooding the beet fields. We are 
coming to be one of the largest beet-sugar producing 
States in the Union, and we do have a real illiteracy 
problem. 


Merit of School Census 


SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: Do they stay, or 
come and go back? 

SUPERINTENDENT TAYLOR: A good many of 
them stay and they bring their families, and their 
families are usually large. The industry itself is 
a peculiarly seasonal industry which doesn’t corre- 
spond with the months of the school year, so the 
whole thing presents quite a complex problem as far 
as reaching,it with the schools is concerned. The 
compulsory education law, of course, enters into that. 

I have been attending these meetings in our State, 
and as I attend them and listen to discussions I am 
impressed every time with the fact that these ques- 
tions have a very different bearing in each State 
because our States are so unlike each other in their 
problems and in their organization. In our State the 
school boards in the school districts, by law, carry 
the responsibility of the school census. So we have 
built up a series of school census performances in 
the State whereby we take the children as soon as 
they are born, and then wait for them to come to 
school. When the child is seven, many times the 
parents are somewhat surprised to know that our 
school officials are inquiring and wanting to know 
why they aren’t in school. 

We are a State of small school districts wholly 
given over to the matter of local autonomy, local 
self-control. Public sentiment is unalterably op- 
posed to anything that smacks vf consolidation or 
centralization. You might judge that, because we 
are the home of certain political doctrines more or 
less permanent in the country all these years. But 
we do have the small districts. So we have devel- 
oped this idea of taking the census locally. In my 
opinion the school organization is the best organ- 
ization that exists in the United States today for 
making a census enumeration of chiidren and adults. 

As I said a moment ago, as far as the United 
States Census Bureau is concerned, the mere enu- 
meration ofthe population is of small import. I 
remember some correspondence ! had with the Cen- 
sus Bureau last Fall when I was arguing that it 
include in the census blank some facts along the 
line of literacy and citizenship. We have developed 
a school blanx and we gather not only a census of 
the boys and girls of school age, but those of pre- 
school age. Also, we have one section of the blank 
which is an attempt at least on our part to get a 
list of illiterates. 


Lists of Illiterates Needed 


Some superintendents this morning wanted to 
know how you get at the list. I have a fairly defi- 
nite list of illiterates in my office at Lincoln, Nebr., 
covering the State. That is the way we have gct- 
ten it. Our laws happen to be made in such a way 
as to give the State Superintendent the authority 
as well as the responsibility of making the forms 
of all school blanks. When we made up our minds 
that we wanted to include this illiterate matter on 
the school census, we simply put it on the blank, 
called up the publishing houses and gave them the 
copies, and the blanks went out. Then it was sim- 
ply a matter of promoting the affair with the city 
and county superintendents 

I am alarmed at the fact, from tie reports com- 
ing down from the Census Bureau, that we are n t 
to be able to get the lists. That is, the Census Bu- 
reau is not going to give out those lists. That re- 
mark was made this morning by someone. I hope 
our open cr: ism of the work of the Census Bureau 
o. the matter of illiteracy has not been one of the 
contributing causes that led them to make up their 
minds that they are not going to give out those 
lists. I have no quarrel with the Government of 
the United States in the way it takes the census, 
but I think it is a matter of common knowledge 
that the United States census avpo'ntments are 
largely political. I know they we:e in Nebraska. 
There was a tremendous scramble a..ong politicians 
in building up the machinery for taking the ce=sus, 
and I know the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction didr t figure in that at all. it was wholly 
in the hands of the politicians. Very good fellows. 

I am not saying anything against the politicians 
because I am somewhat of a politician myself some- 
times. Nevertheless, those are the facts. I am just 
a bit alarmed that apparently we are going to be 
unable to get the list of illiterates, those classed by 
the Government as illiterates, so that we may check 
against our lists. 

I can readily see that would be a very serious 
problem for those States having a large percentage 
of illiteracy. I am not saying that you could han- 
dle the problem the way we do at all. I think it is 
a comparatively easy problem for us, and I am 
going to watch with a great deal of interest the 
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report that comes down from the United States 
Census Bureau on the matter of illiteracy, because 
we pretty definitely kyow who the illiterates are 
in Nebraska at the present time. For us this school 
census (the Commisioner refers to it as a county 
census) is only a county census in the sense #at 
the county superintendent gathers together the cen- 
sus lists of the various school districts. Really, as 
far as organization is concerned, it is a district 
census. 

I believe that is all I have to say on that ques- 
tion. (Applause.) 

SUPERINTENDENT BERTHA R. PALMER 
(North Dakota): I should like to speak quite strongly 
in seconding some of the things Mr. Taylor has said. 


Problem of North Dakota 


At the close of the 1920 census North Dakota was 
charged with the least number of illiterates of any 
State, I believe 9,937. The State Superintendent 
at once began a campaign to educate these people. 
We tried to do the thing Mr. Taylor has tried to do, 
get the names of the illiterates from the Census 
Bureau. They told us there was no means by which 
those names could be obtained; they would have to 
be copied by clerks and paid for at the rate of 
fifteen cents a name. Our county superintendents 
had no funds upon which to’draw for this, but in 
the intense interest they had in the project many 
of them paid the fifteen cents a name and received 
lists all the way from eight to several hundred. The 
county in which the hospital for the feebleminded 
is located had the largest list. ‘“‘hey were listed 
not only against the county, but against the city in 
which that hospital was located. 

Then we tried to find out what an illiterate is, 
and no definition was given us whatever. The county 
superintendents who received these lists then 
began to do exactly what they did in Nebraska, 
check against them with some fearful and wonder- 
ful results. Some of the county officers were listed 
as illiterates. (Laughter.) In come counties not 
a single illiterate whose name was on the list re- 
ceived from the Census Bureau could be located. 
In one county where 98 illiterates were listed (this 
was discovered just last Spring when we were hav- 
ing some correspondence about how the census was 
to be taken this year) it came out that 92 of them 
were Italian workers on the railroad and had simply 
moved on, and they were not illiterate at all. In 
nearly every county it was found that many of 
them whose names were on the lists were not illit- 
erate. 

Then when it came to how we-were going to 
change these people from being illiterates to liter- 
ates, of course each person who had charge of the 
work in the counties had different ideas about that. 
We attempted to establish night schools. We at- 
tempted to bring them into the regular public schools 
in various ways. Of course North Dakota is not 
thickly populated and many of thé&e people live in 
rural districts. When we attempted to have night 
schools we were up against a great many problems. 
We soon found out that as soon as a man could 
write his name he was no longer an illiterate, and 
we actually had one county in the State receive 
recognition as being 1 per cent literate where the 
instructor stayed with one man half a day and 
taught him to write his own name. 


This last year, at the time the census takers were 
being appointed, we had quite a bit of correspond- 
dence with someone in Washington who was evi- 
dently in charge of that work. The correspondence 
came to me to ask that I send the names of a 
number of county superintendents who had written 
several years ago to the Bureau to get the names 
of illiterates. I sent him the names of six super- 
intendents, and these six superintendents wrote some 
very interesting letters. They sent copies of them 
to me. I don’t know what the final result was, but 
in this new campaign that is on at the present time 
it is absolutely impossible to get any enthusiasm 
in North Dakota to try either to find illiterates or 
educate illiterates. No one is interested. They 
sneer object to being asked to do anything in this 
ine. 

Last Spring, at the request of the Secretary of 
the Interior, I appointed for the State an advisory 
committee of 25 members. The chairman was very 
much interested, and she soon found, after sending 
out a few letters, that she could get no response. 
-_ resigned because she couldn’t find anything 
to do. 

We started out, as I said, with 9,937 as the report 
of the Census for 1920. At the time I went into 
the office in 1927 a record there showed that this 
list of illiterates had been reduced from 9,937 to 
2,883. How those lists were reduced nobody knows, 
and whether there are 2,823 now in the State who 
can’t write their own names, I don’t know. 


Taking School Census 


We have 2,400 voting precincts with 2,800 illit- 
erates. Our illiterates have shrunk to a little better 
than one per voting precinct, and’ we don’t know 
how we are going to find those. Just as Mr. Taylor 
expressed their problem, that is our problem. We 
have a few foreign speaking people who have no 
desire to learn to read and write English, and we 
have a few Indiars who have no desire to read and 
write English. Those people compose the bulk of 
the 2.883. What sort of a showing North Dakota 
will be able to make in an illiteracy campaign, I 
don’t know. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: Did you say the 
numker of iiliterates was reduced from 8,000 to 
2,000 in 1927? 

SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: Yes. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: In 1930 you went 
back to 9,000? 

SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: We haven’t seen 
the figures yet. We don’t-know. In 1920 we had 
9,937. I think it was the-smallest number listed. 
In 1927 we had 2,883. I don’t know what the 1930 
census is going to show. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: Who took the 1927 
census? 

SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: They were re- 
ports that came in from the different county super- 
intendents as to the number left in their counties. 
My predecessor had regular reports come in as to 
the number of illiterates who were taught in these 
schools, and those were the returns that came in. 
I asked one man who was counted as 100 per cent 
literate how he brought this about, and he said he 
did it with his Ford. He went out in the morning, 
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stayed half a day, taught the man to write his name, 
and that was ‘the last word. 


I -wanted to give our experience with the records 


of the Census Bureau. 

CHAIRMAN'COOPER: Did you want to add some- 
thing, Dr. Callahan? 

‘SUPERINTENDENT CALLAHAN (Wisconsin): 
I have somewhat the same opinion that the gentle- 
man from Nebraska has. This illiteracy undertak- 
ing, as I see it, is goimg to be somewhat like 
pouring molasses out of a jug. You can get most 


of it out promptly, but to save your neck you can’t _ 


get the last of it out. (Laughter.) 

I have a question I want to leave here that 1 
think is worth thinking about between now and the 
next census. I have a feeling it would be worth 
more to Wisconsin to knew what proportion of our 
people are eighth grade graduates, what proportion 
of them are high school graduates, and what propor- 
tion are college or university graduates, than what 
they have been giving us on this illiteracy business. 
That hasn’t been worth much to us up to date, and 
that, I think, is something worth thinking about 
for this group. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR (Illinois): I thought 
Mr. Harris made a fine statement this afternoon. 
After you have run an automobile for three or four 
years,®* the cost of upkeep becomes almost destruc- 
tive to keeping the automobile, and the old machine 
is bound to go. 

I am not goifg to shed any amount of tears nor 
spend any great amount of anxiety or nervous 
energy with these old people. If we take the young 
people coming into the schools and devote our rev- 
enues and our energies to educating the oncoming 
generation, this human junk heap is going to dis- 
appear very shortl;. 


Misplaced Zeal 


I believe we should do everything we can to make 


~ the life of these older people happy and surround 


them with all the cultural influences we can. Yet 
this anxious energy to liquidate illiteracy, I can’t 
get enthusiastic over. I can’t see how it really 
merits the attention that some people seem to be 
giving it. 

CHAIRMAN COOPER: I might say in that regard 
that several months ago I was urged to send out a 
very strong letter (in facet, one that was prepared 
already by somebody else) to all the State super- 
intendents about this very matter and the fact that 
they hadn’t responded as_ enthusiastically as the 
Commission expected. I said to the people who were 
working in that office and with whom I was very 
sympathetic, “Do you want to know how the average 
State Superintendent probably feels about that?” 

They said, “Yes.” 

zs said, “I have sat im that chair myself and I 
will tell you.” I expressed about the same opinion 
that has already been expressed: “That was one of 
the reasons the good Lord, in his wisdom, provided 
for bio!ogical death.” (Laughter.) I was accused 
of terrible heresy, and these good people who were 
working with missionary zeal in this cause were 
very greatly shocked. I find I wasn’t so far wrong 
apparently in voicing the sentiments of the average 
State Superintendent. 

The remarks tonight also led me to reflect that 
perhaps Henry Barnard wasn’t as visionary as he 
seemed when he advocated that the Bureau of the 
Census be incorporated in any department of educa- 
tion which might be established. The complaints that 
were made by the Superintendent from Nebraska 
indicated- that the Department of Commerce had 
probably loaded the census up with other things 
that weren’t pertinent to education, 

The next topic which we have down here, and 

which Superintendent Jensen was to present, will be 
presented by Dr. Plenzke who has Superintendent 
Jensen’s paper. ; 
_ Some of you know of some of the work going on 
in Utah. I happen to have known some of the su- 
perintendents in that State, and I was particularly 
impressed with the work of one of them who is not 
now engaged in superintendeney work but is work- 
ing for a great national organization. This man 
brought to my office one day a document which we 
have been trying to whip into shape for publication 
as a bulletin. His document indicated he had come 
nearer getting to 100 per cent of all the children 
of school age in his district than any other super- 
intendent I happen to know anything about. 

I recall hearing a story about him a number of 
years ago. He went to his high school board, for 
he was superintendent of one of those large high 
school districts in Utah, and he said to this board, 
“You have given me $150 for every child that is in 
the high school. What will you give me for every 
one of high school age who isn’t in?” They were 
ene shocked at his proposal, but. finally he 
offered fertain school service which he planned his 
school organization would render to those boys and 
girls of school age not actually enrolled in the 
school, and before he got through with the board he 
succeeded in getting $10 apiece for each one not in 
school for which he was going to offer certain gym- 
nasium facilities, health facilities, and recreation?! 
facilities of the school. 


Mr. Jensen’s Paper 


That interested me in what was going on out there 
in Utah, and this year I wrote Superintendent Jen- 
sen and asked him to indicate what he was doing 
for all the children of all the people in the’ State 
of Utah. Dr. Plenzke will now read Superintendent 
Jensen’s paper. 

DR. PLENZKE (read the following paper pre- 
pared by Superintendent C. N. Jensen, Utah): 

Due to my inability to attend the Conference I 
sincerely trust that the Honorable United States 
Commissioner of Education and the State commis- 
sioners and superintendents may acceptthis brief 
article as evidence of my desire to respond as best 
I may to the assignment given me, viz., to discuss 
the subject—“Serving All of Them, the Utah Pro- 
gram.” 

I shall write briefly on three features of the Utah 
program in the hope of giving at least a glimpse as 
to how we are endeavoring to “serve all of them.” 
These are: 

(1) Organization of the State school system. 

(2) Curricula. 

(3) Finances. 

There are only 40 school districts in Utah and five 
of these are independent city districts. Outside of 
the five cities the entire State is divided into °5 
county school districts.. Twenty-four of these are 
coextensive with the counties and are known by 
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same names. Four counties have two county 
districts each and one has three. Each county dis- 
trict contains five school representative precincts. 
Each precinct is represented by one member on the 
loard of education. The board administers school 
affairs in the county, district with much the same 
authority that is commonly held by city boards of 
education. The board appoints the superintendent 
schools whe acts as its ‘chief executive officer. 
‘The board places upon the superintendent responsi- 
bilities and powers in keeping with the principles 
and practices of modern sehoo! administration. The 
position of superintendent is _practically removed 
from the influence of party politics, largely because 
the election of board members is held at a ‘ime 
other than .ke time at wkich political elections are 
held. 

“This plan of rural school organization makes for 
efficiency in school work and for richer community 
life. Inasmuch as taxes are equal throughout the 
county school district and inasmuch as all schools 
within the county are under the same administra- 
tien, school financial burdens and opportunities are 
similar everywhere throughout the enlarged consoli- 
dated area. Modern facilities are quite generally 
provided for all the schools. Some of these facili- 
ties could-not be provided at all for schools in small 
districts having limited revenues. However, equip- 
ment and service cost money. Although substantial 
savings are made through the purchasing and dis- 
tributing of large quantities of supplies, and al- 
though many other economies are brought about 
through consolidation, nevertheless the increased 
facilities and the bigger service given make the 
total cost of operating the schools in a county fully 
as high as the expenditures would be in a county 
made up of small, independent school districts. 


The Utah Law 


This consolidated plan has prevented the estab- 
lishment of too many small and poorly equipped high 
schools. It has made possible, however, the estab- 
lishment of larger and better equipped high schools 
to eare for the needs of all the young people in 
every district in the State. There is no county 
school district. however small, without at least one 
high school. There are some populous districts, not 
many. which have four or five. There are in all 
68 fullv organized high schools in the State. 

The Utah law provides that all children of school 
age must attend school, other than a very limited 
number who come under certain exemptions. One 
of the exemptions is that a student living more than 
two and one-half miles from the nearest building 
may be excused from attendance unless transpor- 
tation is provided by the district. In practice, prac- 
tically all school children in the State living at least 
two and one-half miles or more from a school are 
transported to the school building in the morning, 
and, of course, returned to their hemes at night. In 
practice also a good many young people living less 
than two and one-half miles from the building are 
likewise transvorted. @his plan of transportation 
and consolidation makes possible the establishment 
and maintenance of at least one or two well equipped 
high schools in every distriet which practically all 
young peovle of Bigh school’ age attend. Our con- 
solidated plan of organization and methods of trans- 
portation also lend themselves to the establishment 
and successful operation of junior high schools. The 
6-3-3 plan has been greatly extended of recent years. 
A half dozen vears ago there were only 25 schools 
which by a liberal interpretation of junior high 
school standards would be counted as junior high 
schools. Of these, 13 were located in our five inde- 
pendent cities, and 12 were located in the larger 
centers of seven of the 35 county school districts. 
Accepting the same definition now as was accepted 
a half dozen years ago of a junior high school there 
are at the present time 105 junior high schools in 
the State. Of this number 15 are located in the 
five independent cities and 9@ are distributed among 
28 of.the 35 county school districts. 


Curricula in Utah 


The State Department of Education provides the 
courses of study for all the districts outside of the 
five cities of the first and the second class. The 
courses, however, are not made up solely by mem- 
bers of the staff of the State Department. Expert 
teachers in their respective fields are secured from 
every section of the State to form committees on 
preparation of the State courses of study. The State 
provides a course for the elementary schools—grades 
one to six; a course for the junior high schools— 
grades seven to nine; and a course for the senior 
high schoéls—grades nine to 12. Supplementary 
outlines to each of these courses are provided by the 
State Department. Local school districts are given 
to understand that they should use their own initia- 
tive and freedom in supplementing but not in re- 
placing the State courses of study. In addition to 
the three basal courses—the elementary, the junior 
high, and the, senior high, the State office provides 
an outline in Character Education. This outline is 
used in connection with the three basic, general 
course. The State offiee also provides a Kindergar- 
ten-Primary Course, a Law Observance and En- 
forcement Course, and a Pre-School Child Course. 
The Pre-School Child Course is just off the press, and 
it is likely that it will be used largely by teachers 
of adult education, by parent-teacher associations, 
and by a number of auxiliary organizations. There 
will come from the press within the next six weeks 
or two months a comprehensive State Course of 
Study in Health and Physical Education to supple- 
ment the outlines in these subjects which are now 
included in the regular courses. It is felt that all 
of these courses will provide an enlarged and en- 
riched .program of studies for the schools through- 
out the entire State. f 

In order to be eligible’ to participate in the high 
school apportionment, high schools are required to 
be in session a minimum of 35 weeks a year, exclu- 
sive of holidays, and they must require for gradua- 
tien three years of English, three years of mathe- 
matics and science, with at least one year in science 
and one in mathematics, one unit in social science 
other than history, and one unit in history. The 
local schools may elect the remaining eight units 
of high school work. This requirement results in a 
balance of the academic and vocational. The re- 
quired courses are such as should be studied and 
understood by all students intending to become pro- 
The elective eight units ma~ be 
i.. courses suited to the particular needs of the 
community or to vocational courses more general in 
their application. 

The schools are supported from two sources— 


the State school fund and the local district school 
tax. The State funds for schools are derived from: 

(1) A State school tax of approximately four- and 
six-tenths or four and seven-tenths mills on all tax- 
able property in the State, 

(2) Interest from the permanent State school fund 
and rental on State school lands, 

(3) A State high school tax of two-tenths of one 
mill. 

It is intended and so ordered by the State Consti- 
tution that numbers one and two shall provide as 
nearly as may be $25 for every child of school age 
within the 40 school districts of the State. _ This 
State school fund is designed to furnish $25 per 
child. It is distributed on the school census basis. 
The State high school fund which is derived from 
two-tenths of a mill tax on all of the taxable prop- 
erty of the State is distributed to the high schools 
meeting the standards of the State Board of Edu- 
cation which standards include the certification of 
teachers, a definite length of school year, and con- 
tinuous attendance of pupils under 18 years. of age 
during a period of at least 20 weeks. Sinee the high 
school enrollment has become so very large—33,452, 
while the total enrollment in all the other grades 
in the State is only 104,594, the amount per capita 
of high school funds has greatly decreased. During 
the last year the high school apportionment 
amounted only to $4.61 per participating pupil. 


Equalization Benefit 


The local district school tax is levied upon all 
taxable property within the district... The rate of 
taxation varies from seven mills in the wealthier 
districts to 12 mills in the poorer districts. 

The substantial aid provided by the State equal- 
izes, to a considerable degree, the obligation of 
school support. Districts with a low valuation are 
enabled to benefit by the higher valuations in the 
wealthier districts. The plan has been worked out 
upon the principle that the State should furnish a 
substantial part of the funds necessary to pay teach- 
ers’ salaries, leaving local districts to provide build- 
ings, equipment, and ordinary maintenance. 

While the comparatively large State school ap- 
portionment has much to do in equalizing school 
financial burdens, and while the local tax is applied 
to a large district, in most instances corresponding 
in geographical extent to the county, yet there still 
exist undesirable inequalities in financial burdens 
and in educational opportunities throughout the 
State. Some of the counties or districts which fix a 
12 mill levy receive in some cases only one-half, in 
other cases only one-third the revenue of the 
wealthier districts. To remedy this situation school 
people have worked diligently of recent years to 
secure a State equalization fund. Happily in the 
last session of the Legislature a proposed censtitu- 
tional amendment was passed that the State should 
provide a school equalization fund equal in amount 
to $5 for every child of school age in the State, the 
fund to be distributed on such an equalization basis 
as the Legislature might determine. Furthermore, 
this proposed constitutional amendment was ratified 
by the voters at the State election held this month. 
With suitable legislation to put this constitutional 
amendment into effect, we feel that the result will 
be the establishment of a State minimum educa- 
tional program which will provide very well indeed 
for the educational needs of all the children regard- 
less of their places of residence, and which will at 
the same time equalize financial burdens among the 
several districts of the State. 


I am aware that this brief recital of facts re- 
lating to the organization, the curricula, and the 
finances of the Utah school system shows, only in 
a very general way, how we are attempting to “serve 
all of them” in the public schools. It should be 
added that the school population includes all chil- 
dren between the ages of six and 18 years. These 
number 146,526. Certified reports show that of this 
number there are 134,612 enrolled in the public 
schools. It might also be added that the law re- 
quires the young people between 16 and 18 years 
of age who have completed the eighth grade to at- 
tend a public or private school, unless exempt for 
employment, in which event they are required to 
attend a part time or a continuation school. This 
fact,‘taken in connection with the very large part 
of the school population which is enrolled, will lead 
a person at once to realize that there are unusual 
problems to be solved within the school itself. For 
example, when the misfits, the disinterested, and the 
like, are permitted to drop out of school all the way 
from 14 to 18 years of age, there is left in the 
school a selective group quite capable of carrying on 
the work successfully. It is a far more difficult 
problem to train practically all children up to the 
age of 18. However, there is the satisfaction of 
knowing that practically all young people in our 
State are given a chance and that they are provided 
work according to their abilities, and, to a large ex- 
tent, according to their tastes and aptitudes. This 
kind of program has a tendency to hold average 
achievement down a little lower than it otherwise 
would be, but we feel the effort we are making to 
educate all the children of all the people is worth 
everything it costs. (Applause.) 


The Underprivileged 


CHAIRMAN COOPER: We now turn to certain 
underprivileged groups. When I attempted the re- 
organization of the Office of Education last year I 
endeavored to use some of the people who were al- 
ready on the staff for other kinds of work. I found 
there were some kinds of work that no one there 
was able to do. When I had a chance before the 
Committee of Congress to get twowmore specialists 
in the Offiee, I asked for those two in fields that had 
to do with these more or less underprivileged groups. 
So now I ean report to you that in the division of 
special education we have one section on the educa- 
tion of Negroes which is headed by Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver, formerly of Nashville, Tenn., former déan 
of men of Fisk University, one of the very ablest 
Negro educators that I have found in the country. 

The other field of underprivileged for whith we 
had no one in the Office, and for which I asked Con- 
gress, was a specialist in the education of the 
handieapped. I told Congress at the time that we 
needed two people in this field, one to deal with 
those mentally handicapped and, second, those who 
were physically handicapped. The Committee gave 
us both of these specialists. That is, not the two 
in the special field. They gave us the specialist in 
Negro education and they gave us one specialist 
for the handicapped. 

We were very fortunate, through the Civil Service 
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Commission, in getting a very fine certificate, giving 
us three women from whom to make a selection, all 
of whom had had good practical experience in the 
field, rather good teaching backgrounds, and all of 
whom had completed the requirements for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy in an established in- 
stitution. They either had the degree or had com- 
pleted all the requirements for it, and the furnish- 
ing of the degree was a mere matter of form. We 
selected the first woman on that list who had com- 
pleted all the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at Stanford University under Dr. 
Thurman, and who has had a fine background in 
actual experienee in this field in the public school 
system of Berkeley, Calif., and Oakland, Calif. 

I am pleased now to present to you Miss Martens 
who is a specialist in this field in the Office of 
Education at Washington. (Applause.) 


Miss Martens Speaks 


MISS ELISE MARTENS: Commissioner Cooper 
spoke of the underprivileged and the handicapped 
children. I wonder if it has ever occurred to you 
that one group of the handicapped, the underpriv- 
ileged children, is made up of a group called the 
gifted. I think very definitely that is true, and in a 
conference with Commissioner Cooper soon after I 
came into the Office at Washington the subject came 
up for consideration and we agreed at that time that 
the gifted might come in for a share of my attention. 

While the mentally deficient who need a modified 
curriculum to suit their limited capacity to meet the 
simpler demands of citizenship within the democracy 
are logically and ordinarily classed among the han- 
dicapped, yet on the other hand, the other extreme 
of the gifted children who need far more enrichment 
than we have ever given them, who need something 
to ehallenge their capacities for leadership in the 
democracy, just as truly need our ‘special attention. 
They are handicapped in not getting that which they 
need in our public schools. 

Then there are among the physically handicapped 
several groups that need to be considered: ‘The 
blind and partially blind children, the deaf and par- 
tially deaf, and the crippled, all of whom need spe- 
cial methods and special equipment in order to make 
them function to the very best of their capacity de- 
spite their handicap. There are the speech defee- 
tives, the stutterers, the stammerers, the lispers, 
those with organic speech defects who need the cura- 
tive methods of rest and relaxation in order to give 
them greater power of self-expression. There are 
the anemic, the undernourished, the malnourished, 
and the tuberculous who need the preventive meas- 
ures of fresh air and sunshine, nutrition and rest in 
order to kill the disease germs and bring them up 
to the level of wholesome, normal childhood. All of 
those would come under the caption of the physi- 
cally handicapped. 

There is still one other group. There is the emo- 
tionally unstable, the behavior case. We so fre- 
quently call it the disciplinary case, the child who 
needs understanding~ guidance in order to ferret 
out the cases of misbehavior rather than to punish 
the results of it—the child who needs someone to go 
down into the roots and dig out what is wrong there, 
who needs someone to give preventive measures 
early rather than the restrictive measures late. 

Those, then, make up all the eight major types 
of what I would considér the handicapped groups. 


White House Conference 


I avish all of you had been at the White House 
Conference which met in Washington not three 
weeks ago to hear the deliberations there on the 
needs of the handiczpped children. I wish you had 
been there to enter into the discussions and to real- 
ize more through the personal contact of being at 
the sessions, of meeting face to face the people who 
had been working in the field for years, of realizing 
more the responsibility that is upon us as educators 
for meeting the needs of these children according 
to their needs and not according to our convenience. 
The child, of course, occupied the forefront of the 
stage at the White House Conference for child 
health and protection. The handicapped child occu- 
pied a very prominent part of that stage. 

Committees that had been working on the prob- 
lem gave us startling figures, figures that made us 
sit back and think and wonder whether they could 
possibly be true. They told us that from three to 
five million, perhaps more, children belonged in these 
eight groups of handicapped children, and we have 
something over 25,000,000 children in our schools. 
That means something like 15 to 20 per cent includ- 
ing all types. The percentages for each vary. I am 
not going to take the time to go into those, but the 
very faet that we have figures of that kind staring 
us in the face is a challenge to either prove or dis- 
prove that the figures are true; if they are true, a 
challenge to meet the situation. 

I wondered tonight as you were talking about 
census, accounting for all through the census, 
whether we had been thinking at all of the possi- 
bility of accounting for these handicapped children 
through the census. In some places it has been 
done, but we need, all of us, to think more of it, for 
we can’t meet their needs until we know who they 
are any more than we can meet the needs of the 
illiterate until we know who they are. 

I have prepared a circular in the Office of Educa- 
tion on some of the things that have been done for 
the exceptional child. I like to call them exceptional 
children rather than handicapped. They are excep- 
tional because they are different. They are differ- 
ent from normal children, the large middle 50 per 
cent, and when we say exceptional ‘children we can 
include both ends without doing violence to anyone’s 
feelings. At the same time we don’t attach any 
stigma to the child when we say he is an exception. 

When a circular letter went out asking for some 
information and all the material you had on what 
you were doing for exceptional children, a letter 
came back in response saying, “What do you mean, 
just the children who are exceptionally bright?” 
We don’t. We mean the children who are excep- 
tional in the other sense of the word. As far 
as that is concerned, it is pretty hard to draw the 
line. There is such a fine dividing line between the 
normal and abnormal that none of us knows what 
it is. All we can do is to pick out those children 
who are so seriously exceptional that they do very 
definitely need special treatment, special: methods, 
special class organization, special teaching. 

Because this is a group of State Superintendents 
and State Commissioners, and because the time is 
short—I am remembering that it is after nine- 
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thirty and that even State Superintendents get 
tired sometimes—I want to outline just very briefly _ 
and hit the high spots of the circular that has been 
prepared to which I have given reference and which 
will be distributed tomorrow. I didn’t want you to 
steal my thunder before I gave it to you tonight, so 
that is why I held the circular until tomorrow. I 
would be very happy if you would take copies of it 
with you and read it. Take it for your,staff_ and. 
go- over the items of it indicating what State pro- 
grams for exceptional children might involve, what 
they have involved in many cases. 


Eight Major Divisions 

As I have gone over the field and studied what 
State programs involve, not city programs and not 
the programs of private organizations or private 
schools but State programs, I find that there are 
eight major divisions of work; eight developments, 
I might call them. The first one and the logical one 
is the establishment of State residential schools. 
We all know what they are: Schools for the feeble- 
minded, schools for the deaf, schools for the blind, 
and schools for delinquents. But we also know that 
those schools take care of only the most urgent 
eases. We also know that’most of those schools, 
particularly the schools for the feebleminded, have 
long waiting lists. 

Not a week ago I received a letter, a second re- 
quest, from a mother of a child whom she acknowl- 
edged to be mentally deficient and for whom she was 
eager to have some sort of training. The letter 
ran in this vein: “I have attempted over and over 
again with school officials, the county school officials, 
to get my child into the training school for the 
feebleminded in this State. They tell me there are 
over 400 on the waiting list. Do you think I could 
get him into the training school of my neighboring 
States,” (and she named two possibilities) “or do 
they have waiting lists? Could I take up residence 
there and get the child in one of those States?” I 


looked up the latest reports we had of the training 


schools in the other two States and each of them 
had waiting lists of something like 300. Further- 
more, I wrote back to her, as we write back to 
numerous requests of that kind, that the Federal 
Government Office has no administrative jurisdic- 
tion over the States, that States regulate their own 
educational programs. While we are exceedingly 
sorry that there is nothing that can be done immedi- 
ately from the Office, the only thing we can suggest 
is that she write to her State Superintendent of 
schools. I don’t know whether you will thank me for 
that or not, but I am going to say it again not be- 
bause I think you can do anything about it but be- 
cause I think you and we, too, need to be reminded 
over and over again that there are things to- be 
done and that we need to have a program set ahead 
of us in order to work toward a goal, and that goal 
is certainly providing the opportunity for the child 
who is so mentally deficient that he cannot be pro- 
vided for in a public school class of the regular type. 


I have been in the Office of Education since Sept. 
1, just about three months, In that time there have 
been just about 100 letters of that same type. 
brought one with me. I want you to see what it 
looks like. There is the letter. Perhaps you have 
received many of them just like it. I am sure you 
have, written on a little scrap of pencil note paper. 
This is from the mother who has two boys, not 
Sse ga but crippled, wanting to know what to 
do with them, what to teach them at home. There 
is no room for them in school. ‘ 


Crippled Child Probleni 


There is another side of the whole problem, the 
crippled child. So the State institutions, while they 
begin to meet the problem, certainly fall far short 
of the end in meeting it. Not only do they take care 
of only the most urgent cases, but they fail abso- 
lutely to consider these intermediate eases, the 
border line children; the child who is not deaf 
enough to go to an institution for the deaf but who 
is hard of hearing, the child who is not blind enough 
to go to an institution but who has defective eye- 
sight, the child who is not delinquent enough to go 
to an institution for the delinquent—and in 1926- 
1927 there were 85,000 of them in our schools for the 
delinquent—but who is a behavior problem suffici- 
ently serious to warrant our giving him special at- 
tention. All these intermediate cases that cannot 
be cared for in public institutions because they are 
not made for it, and who must be cared for, conse- 
quently, in our communities. = 

The superintendent of one of our finest training 
schools for the feebleminded issued a statement not 
so long ago that it was unnecessary to care for more 
than 10 per cent of our feetleminded children within 
State institutions, that the other 90 per cent should 
be taken care of by the schools in the communities. 
The schools have begun to do it, and the States 
have begun to take over the problem. The first 
thing that the States have done has been to enact 
legislation authorizing or requiring the establish- 
ment of special classes for either mentally handi- 
capped children or physically handicapped children, 
or both. About 26 States have done that very 
thing. Not all of them have enacted legislation for 
all types of children. Nineteen, I believe, is the 
highest number that we have for any type and that 
is for the deaf and the blind. Of the States either 
permitting or requiring local communities to estab- 
lish special classes within their schools for these 
children, provided there are a certain number of 
children who need to go into those classes, there are 
10 or .5. Whether a State permits it or requires 
it is something which is an individual arrangement. 


State Aid to Special Classes 


But there is another point to be considered. If 
a State requires classes to be organized, then we 
have to look for some means wherewith to organize. 
One correspondent from a State made this state- 
ment: “Yes, our State law contains a requirement 
to organize special classes. Very few cities even 
in our State have special classes.” Why not? “One 
ean hardly conceive of a law as being mandatory 
unless it provides the means wherewith to fulfill 
the vonditions,” was the answer. Fortunately, some 
of our States have provided just that very means. 
We have some 16 or 17 States now who do give 
special State aid for the classes organized for spe- 
cial types of children. Sixteen or 17 is just about 
a third of our whole group. When we consider 
for whom the special State aid is given we find 
that the largest amount of State aid, or perhaps I 
should say the largest number of times that State 
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~though our State aid was there. 


aid is mentioned or granted is for the’ physically 


handicapped, the crippled, the blind and the deaf. - 


We have just about six States at the present time 
who grant State aid, special State aid for the classes 
organized for the mentally defective. Why the dif- 
ference? I think it is clear on the face of it that 
the child who is blind, who is deaf, who is crippled 
awakens Sympathy in the public organizations, and 
well they should, but we need also to have not only 
our sympathy but our intelligent guidance facilities 
aroused for the sake of the child who is mentally 
deficient. He needs the training just as much as“ 
the physically handjcapped child. He needs help 
from the State as much as the physically handi- 
capped. Such a State program of aid is most 
essential for our rural and our small town districts. 
Our cities can shift for themselves and do shift for 
themselves very frequently, but it is impossible to 
develop a rural or small town program of special 
education to any great extent without some very 
specific encouragement from the State. 

Having State legislation, having State aid; our 
next step is having a State bureau of special educa- 
tion. Some of our States have all three. We need 
not only the money available for the organization 
of the classes; we need also someone from the State 
office to help organize, to guide, to supervise. 

From Ohio I believe came the statement frdm one 
of the people in the State. office: “Before we had a 
State office supervising we had very few special 
classes even though our legislation was there, even 
Since we have 
State supervision, someone to go out and find out 
where the possibilities are, someone to stimulate the 
committees, our classes are multiplying.” 

Someone said today in one of the sessions that a 
resourceful educational director was one of the main 
assets of our educational program in the States. 
That is true for exceptional children just as it is 
true for any other field. 


Teacher Preparation 


To recapitulate, then, we have the State legisla- 
tion, State aid and State bureau of supervision. Our 


_next step is preparing our teachers. Our teachers 


of handicapped children need to know not only the 
psyschology of normal education; they need to have 
something more than that. They need to know the 
needs of the exceptional child. They must know 
how to attack those needs, and yet we find seven or 
eight States with facilities for special preparation 
of one or more types of the-children utterly inade- 
quate for the demand made upon us. It would be 
foolish, of course, for every State to launch upon a 
teacher preparing program for all types of excep- 
tional children. What we do need is certainly a 
well thought out, coodinated plan. We have started 
in that direction. 


Beyond all of that, our child guidance clinics are 
going to reach the behavior problem perhaps more 
than anything else. I said there were 85,000 boys 
and girls in 1926-1927 in our juvenile institutions 
for deliquents, but that doesn’t begin to touch of 
course the many, many thousands of boys and girls 
who are in our communities who are needing and 
getting for failing to get the treatment that they 
need. From the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene comes the report that there are over 500 
child guidance clinics established throughout the 


‘country, and those 500 are scattered in about 33 


States, and in one year came in contact with about 
40,000 children. But over 50 per cent of those child 


* guidance clinics are of private organizations or some 


public community organizations apart from the 
school systems. 


We need to get in on the job. Someone has said 
there are three kind of lies: .White lies, black lies, 
and statistics. But then statistics do serve a pur- 
pose sometimes, and I am going to give you some 
of them. The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene and Psychiatry through the country give us 
these: There are annually about 75,000 admissions 
to our hospitals for the mentally sick. One family 
out of every seven has a history of insanity. There 
are more patients in our hospitals for the mentally 
sick than there are in all of our other hospitals put 
together. One out of every 25 persons has been or 
is Gestined to be a patient for the mentally sick. I 
heard Dr. White of St. Elizabeth’s make that state- 
ment long ago, and there are 25 people here tonight. 
If that is true, out of our 25,000,000 school children 
today, 1.000,000 are candidates for mental illness. So 
our child guidance clinics not only serve the be- 
havior problem of a disciplinary nature, but also 
serve to prevent that type of mental illness which 
so many of our children are likely to develop. The 
child guidance clinic, with its psychiatry, with its 
physiology, with its social workers, is the full-fledged 
instrument for taking up the work with the young 
child and leading him on into the development of his 
full personality. 


Need of Coordination 


Some of our States have done that, although not 
in connection with the State school system. New 
York has a separate Department of Mental Hygiene, 
and in it there is a division of prevention which 
handles child guidance clinics. In Connecticut mental 
hygiene functions under the Department of- Health, 
in Pennsylvania under the Department of Public 
Welfare, and so on. We do have a large amount of 
constructive work going on in that direction. 


With our child guidance clinics capping the work 
in the public sehools, I think we can all look for a 
very definite constructive development of the whole 
program for exceptional children in the years that 
are to come. 

One final word with regard to it all, and that is 
the coordination process. Duplication of effort has 
been one of the greatest handicaps, one of the great- 
est weaknesses in our whole program for exceptional 
children. We have private organizations, city organ- 
izations, and public organizations all working in 
various directions. In some places there has been 
a very definite effort made and a very definite de- 
velopment made in the direction of bringing together 
all those agencies that are working from many dif- 
ferent angles for the child. The social agencies, the 
civic agencies and the educational agencies all need 
to be brought together. Where shall they be 
headed up? 

We have found out today that our educational 
work for the prisoners is being headed up in the 
State Departments of Education. Our State schools 
for the deaf and the blind are coming to be headed 
up under State Departments of Education as far as 
their educational programs are concerned. Shall 


our child guidance clinics be there? Child guidance 
is a matter of health as well as education. It is cer- 
tain our special classes shall be there. 

* One of the outstanding States that has developed 
a program of this kind is the one that our Wiscon- 
sin Superintendent is going to tell us about, so I 
don’t dare steal any of his thunder with regard to it 
although I told him I was tempted to read the Wis- 
consin law which does give us a very logical basis 
for the apportionment of State ‘aid for the various 
types of exceptional children. 

I do want to give this little homely darky story 
in conclusion because it does have a lesson in it, if 
you will excuse my darky dialect: 

An old darky woman was standing over the wash- 
tub with her arms deep in the suds. She had a book 
in front of her and was reading. Her friend came 
in and saw her, and she said, ‘What yo’ all’ays read- 
in’ dat book on physical culture, honey?” 

The answer was, “Ah’se interested, Ah is. Soon 
as Ah-gits mah washin’ done Ah’s goin’ to do dem 
exercises.” 

Let’s let the exercises be part of our washing. 
(Applause.) 


State Census of Handicapped 


SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR (Illinois): This 
may have been done in other States, but what we 
are doing in Illinois is what Mr, Taylor did in Ne- 
braska on the illiteracy question. We have been 
appropriating money for the crippled, for the blind, 
for the deaf and for the near blind. Not more than 
half of it is ever used. People believe the crippled 
children, the deaf children and the blind children 
are everywhere, and they wonder why we don’t use 
up the funds. In the last session of the general as- 
sembly the Legislature asked for the appointment 
os a State commission consisting of the Director of 
the Department of Public Welfare and the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to make a census of 
realy handicapped in the schools of Illinois. 
We appointed a county committee consisting of the 
chairman of the County Health Board, the county 
nurse, the county superintendent, and someone in 
social work, and they take the census of the handi- 
capped children. It does not include the mentally 
defective. That is a very difficult thing. 

We have had a man in Illinois, up to last year, 
who was paid $10,000 a year as one of these so---lled 
psychiatrists. If he ever did one thing for the 
State of Illinois, I never discovered it. To discover 
a mentally defective child is a very difficult thing. 
The mother rarely thinks the child defective, ard 
the father rarely thinks the child defective. We 
offer a bonus of $300 in excess of the cost for edu- 
cating a normal child. We a-propriated $300,000, 
atid a lot of fine women who put the wind ia the 
sails said, “You are not getting the crippled chil- 
dren in.” There are many parents who don’t want 
a child in the crippled class. If a child can go into 
a normal class the parents don’t want the crippled 
mer where he constantly has his eyes on deformed 
odies. 

I do not know how active fis census will be, but 
so far as I know it is the first one that has ever 
been taken to'find out where the crippled children 
are, where the physically handicapped childre are 
and how many there are. . 

SUPERINTENDENT TAYLOR (Nebraska): We 
can give you the deaf and dumb ones in our State 
by the same method, : 

SUPERINTENDENT VAUGHAN (Oklahcma): 
We had a census taken this year by the school board 
and checked by the teacher. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR (Illinois): We 
are checking by the teachers, and the family is 
asked, “Is there a crippled child 1 your home? 
What is the character?” A blank is filled out. Be- 
fore the blanks are sent in from that school there is 
a checking up to see where there is duplication. 
properly collated and properly put together it ought 
to be fairly accurate as to the number of kandi- 
capped children. 

CHAIRMAN COOPER: We shall send out as a 
result of tke White House Conference and other 
documents, if Miss Martens hasn’t already sent it 
out, an index of about how to compute it, about 
how many to look over. We had enough experience 
to. know over a given area about what percentage 
of the school population to look for as belonging to 
these various classes. The single exception would 
be the crippled situation, depending on the preva- 
lence of infantile paralysis. 


Mr. Callahan Speaks 


In spite of the fact that Superintendent Callahan 
was a member of the Committee and responsible for 
this, I refused to let him off from telling what Wis- 
consin has done in this field, because I think the 
very first matter he asked me about after I was in 
the present office was where he could find somebody 
to carry on this work, and he tells me that every 
time he gets a good woman somebody steals her. I 
don’t know whether he has anybody new supervis- 
ing, because I happen to know where some of his 
State supervisors have gone in the past and I know 
he has had some trouble filling this particular State 
supervisory position, Dr. Callahan, will you now 
explain what you are doing? 

SUPERINTENDENT JOHN C. CALLAHAN 
(Wisconsin): Allow me to say first, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that I think I travel in other States about 
as much as any other State superintendent in the 
country, or have during the last ten years while I 
have been State Superintendent. I want to say this 
before I start, that if you want to find the best piece 
of work that is being done in some of these lines it 
is my judgment you won’t find it in Wisconsin. Now 
I am willing to go ahead and tell you what we are 
doing. You will find it in some other localities; at 
least, it looks like that to me. 


We are doing very little. We are not paying 
any money for this work with specially gifted chil- 
dren. We have never been able to get enough money 
to do the job at the other end of the line. While I 
believe maybe the State and the nation might profit 
more with the right kind of attention for the spe- 
cially gifted children than they would for attention 
to the feebleminded, I have at the same time so 
often seen some of our specially gifted ruined by 
too much attention. I don’t know just what to do 
about it yet. If we had, and were sure we had, the 
right kind of people to handle it, I think we might do 
something worth while along that line, but those 
speeially gifted children are in the same boat with 
all the rest of us. None of us has had_ superin- 
tendents at certain times of our lives for all the op- 
portunities we might have profited by. I can think 
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back and think of places in my youth where I wished 
for many years I had had somebody to call my at- 
tention to certain phases or certain directions I 
might have gone. 

As far as Wisconsin is concerned, with these han- 


dicapped we started in a small way a good many _ 


years ago. It is over 50 years ago since we estab- 
lished the first two institutions for the deaf and the 
blind. Considerably over 40 years ago we started 
the two institutions for the care of the problem 
cases, an institution for boys and an institution for 
girls. There were quite a number of years in the 
State of Wisconsin when many of us had the notion 
that they were sent to those institutions and came 
out of them worse than they went in. That couldn’t 
be said today although I think the Board of Control 
will admit they are not the institutions they ought 
to be today.- That is not their fault. It is the 
fault of the appropriations they have had to work 
with. I have been saying that those institutions for 
those problem cases ought to be, if the State is go- 
ing to run them, first-class samples of what could 
be done with people of that kind, but as yet they 
haven’t reached that situation. 

It is ia the neighborhood of 40 years ago since 
we first established the institution at Chippewa 
Falls for the feebleminded. Another institution has 
been established since that time, and yet we have 
a waiting list such as has been outlined by Miss 
Martens here, and I wouldn’t be surprised if some of 
those letters were from Wisconsin. I don’t mind her 
sending them back to me because it just reminds me 
once more of the situation and keeps me nagging 
somebody about it, not that -we are getting away 
with it. More and more of them are picked up and 
decided, and it is decided that that is where they 
ought to be. 


Schools for the Deaf 


As I said, those institutions were all under the 
Board of Control, and that is the organization that 
has charge of our charitable and penal institutions 
of the State. They also have another institution, 
the State School at Sparta, which is an orphans’ 
home. They have those in an educational way. 


It is getting along toward 40 years ago, between 
35 and 40, since, after considerable pressure in the 
State, the Législature established the day schools 
for deaf and blind. The day schools for the blind 
have about disappeared in Wisconsin. We do feel 
that if we had the money (we are not doing very 
much with it at the present time) we ought to run 
quite a number of sight saving classes in the State. 
We are not doing so very much with that at the 
present time in spite of the fact that we think it 
is an advisable thing to do. 

We have deaf schools in a great many of the 
cities in the State, and the law is now written so 
that the locality or school district from which they 
come must pay about $70. That was set in the law 
because that was about an average of what our ele- 
mentary education was costing at the time the law 
was passed. We felt, and almost everybody else 
felt the same way about it when called to their at- 
tention, that-any school district ought to be willing 
and ought to have to spend at least as much on these 
special cases as they spent on the normal cases. So 
if any put up $70, we put up the balance up to $250. 
If the child has to be brought from somewhere out 
in the country and transported into the schools, or 
boarded in the locality where the school is located 
so that they may attend these schools, we put up— 
is it $400 or $450? 

DR. PLANZKE: Four hundred dollars for the 
crippled. 

SUPERINTENDENT CALLAHAN: Either $400 
or $450 to take care of them, -whatever it costs up 
to that amount above $70. 

We are doing quite a little with speech defect 
classes in connection with these deaf. Those are on 
a part-time basis and are in the regular schools and 
take some part-time education with these people in 
order to get them where they can take advantage 
of the school classes they are in. 

We are also doing some work with the hard-of- 
hearing there and the lip-reading work se they can 
take better advantage of the work. That is also on 
a part-time basis. The part time the teacher de- 
votes to them is figured out and the aid is given 
on that basis. 


Institutional Cases 


In the session of 15 or 17 years ago this Winter 
the day school classes were provided for the feeble- 
minded, and the first law provided $300 for class 
aid from the State. That was revamped and when 
we revamped all these laws and rewrote them on 
the same basis that this other is provided—that the 
city or locality from which they come must pay at 
lease $70 and we put up the balance from the 
State aid. 

- We are taking into those classes subnormal chil- 
dren with I. Q.’s between 50 and 70, or nearly 75 
in some. cases. Below 50 it is assumed that they 

are institutional cases. In these institutions that I 

spoke about, the reason they are going to continue 

to have a waiting list, as I see it, is because most of 
them go there and stay practically all their lives. 

We began agitation for the physically handi- 
capped, and I don’t know how it came to be so late 
in Wisconsin. Shortly after we put on the rehabili- 
tation work for adults in the State of Wisconsin 
(you will remember it was about 1920 that that 
came on) the people who were working in that came 
to the conclusion, and so did I, that if we could have 
gotten a great many of these handicapped adults 
(we weren’t permitted to take them into the work 
unless they were 14 years or over) we might have 
done a great deal for them. We discovered there 
were a great many of those who had been physically 
handicapped since birth, or physically handicapped 
since the first two or three years of their lives. We 
decided, and the medical experts agreed, that if we 
could have gotten at them several years earlier we 
might have done a great deal more for them than 
we could do at the time we got them. So we started 
that agitation in the Legislature,.and in 1923 Miss 
Wood, who was heading up this division of special 
education for me at that time, worked through the 
Legislature with my help, nd whatever help she 


could gather, for a bill which revamped all of this. 


somewhat in the same way that it finally went 
through in 1927, and we had it vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor mainly, I think, because we put in “a sum suf- 
ficient” in. place of a definite appropriation. But it 
wouldn’t have run away with itself anyway. How- 
ever, it was vetoed and we sat back and thought 
about it. Then we decided—and the man who was 
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heading up the rehabilitation work for adults was 
probably more responsible for it after we got him 
started than anyone else in the State—to organize 
and did organize a Crippled Children’s Association 
in the State of Wisconsin. 

We got on that board of directors several rather 
prominent and important people in the State, and 
then we started to build up that association. They 
put on a secretary and paid the bill up until after 
this law went over in 1927, and I took over the sec- 
retary to head up the work for physically handi- 
capped children through the office. As a result of 
_that, when the 1927 Legislature came on we had 
practically -every organization in the State of Wis- 
consin. We had the service organizations. like the 
Rotarians, the Kiwanians, the Optimists, the wom- 
en’s clubs, the Masonic organizations, the Elks, and 
every other service organization. So all that was 
necessary as far as the Legislature was concerned was 
to -have somebody like myself to watch the situation 
and send out an S.0.S. whenever we had a call, and 
they were in there in numbers to swamp the com- 
mittees as far as that was concerned. Of course, 
when we got it through under circumstances of that 
kind no governor would veto it. 


Clinie Precedes Classes 


We have started as ‘a result of that, and we 
aren’t starting classes in any locality in the State 
of Wisconsin until we have made a definite survey 
of the locality and held a clinie at which we have 
some man like Dr. Goenzlin here in Milwaukee ex- 
amine all the cases and make the recommendations. 
Then we get ready_to establish the classes. We 
have nine of those schools in cities of the State at 
the present time. The City of Kenosha has built 
an exceptionally fine building for the purpose. and 
somie of the other cities are planing such a building. 

During the 1929 Legislature we got an appropria- 
tion out of them in the same organization for an 
orthopedic hospital for children in connection with 
the medical school at the university. Some of these 
cases for the crippled children or their rehabilita- 
tion were taken care of in the general State hos- 
pital in connection with the university and one or 
two other hosvitals in the State. There was no use 
putting on a drive because they were swamped with 
the numbers they had and the situation couldn’t be 
taken care of. After we get this hosnital opened in 
the next two or three months, it is altogether likely 
we can file that in the course of a few weeks ‘or a 
few months with the drive that has been on. 

As we see the situation relative to these phvsicatty 
handicapped or crippled children, what a great many 
of them need is hospitalization and surgical atten- 
tion. After they get that they should he put in the 
schools ag leng as they can profit by nhysiotherapy 
and similar attention. When as much of that has 
been done for them as can possibly be done, then the 
intention is to switch them over into the regular 
schools. 

Our law provides transportation for these people 
that need it to the reeular schools, so that keeps 
them in the situation that Superintendent Blair re- 
ferred to, in the public sehools in the regular classes 
just as many of them as we can possibly keep there 
profiting by it. Of course, if we have them in the 
regular classes and they need to come back for at- 
tention once or twiee a week that can be arranged, 
and is being arranged in some of these classes at 
the present time. 

I have five peonle in the office on this, and as the 
Commissioner said, that part of my force has riven 
me more trouble in the last nine years than all the 
rest put together. I think they are getting easier 

* to find now than they were eight, nine or ten.years 
ago, because at one time I combed the countrv from 
Leland-Stanford clear to Boston and had difficulty 
getting someone. Of course, I was looking for some- 
thing exceptional. I guess. because at that time I had 
just lost Miss Wood, and while I never thought I 
quite filled the place as she had been filling it, I 
filled it. The overturn in that department has been 
higher than in all the rest of the departments put 
together. We are having our difficulties, but we keep 
it going. 

One of our difficzlties is that in these feeble- 
minded classes the rural districts apparently can’t 
be reached; at least we haven’t invented any process 
to reach them. We have invented a process to reach 
the rural districts and. get the deaf and the blind, 
as well as the physically handicapped. but we 
haven’t solved the problem of the feebleminded 
yet. I don’t know that we are geing to be able to. 
(Avplause.) ‘ 

CHAIRMAN COOPER: One of the States which 
has done quite a bit of work in this field has also 
had.its experts stolen by another State recently. but 
I think we ought to have a word from Superintend- 
ent Pearce on the Michigan situation. 


Mr. Pearce Speaks 


SUPERINTENDENT W. H. PEARCE (Michi- 
gan): Mr. Commissioner and Fellow Superintend- 
ents: I will not detain you but just a minute. 

I should like to say just one word for the benefit 
of those dear people who are working on this illit- 
eracy problem. I don’t think they will think I have 
done very much because I pay about as much atten- 
tion to all the literature as somebody who has al- 
ready spoken does. Still I want to say to you that 
we count people by individuals and not by numbers. 

I have sent out several letters since I have been 
inspired. stimulated, and prompted by this organiza- 
tion at Washington, and my county school commis- 
sioners and my sehool teachers and I have a notion 
I could count up at least 240 to 260 men and women 
of middle age who have been taught to read and 
write and who have appreciated the effort that has 
been put forth in their behalf. I think it is worth 
while. I think these older people may pass along. 
The undertaker will take care of our old Indians. 

I don’t want to say we have done something in 
the State of Michigan, inspired and stimulated bv all 
this punching up from Washington, that has been 
worth while because we have helped a group of peo- 
ple of about that size (indicating a small group). 
When it comes to educating all of the children of all 
the people, we have a situation in Michigan where 
we have a State census that we keep continuous. 
In any district of the State, I can tell with a reason- 
able amount of accuracy how many children they 
have in their district. If they know how many they 
have in school, they know how many they have to 
hunt for. We know how many of these crippled and 
handiéapped people we have, because we give the 
fellow who takes the census a nickel for every name 
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he can get. While that is only a hickel, you would 


-be surprised at how much people will do for a 


nickel. A number of Scotchmen immigrated to 
Michigan and settled there. We get a number of 
names in hunting these folks. By the files in the 
office, we know where these crippled children are. 

Under the influence of Dr. Barry, who has been 
stolen from us by Ohio—while we are sorry to see 
him go, we are glad to see him promoted—Michigan 
has been stimulated to do much more than it would 
have done for these classes «* folks. Dr. Barry was 
associated with the University of Michigan and also 
with the Detroit schools, and when you come to the 
Superintendents’ meeting in Detroit this coming 
February, if you will visit the Leland School you 
will see as modern a cripples’ school as in the coun- 
try, and that was up to Dr. Barry. 


- Need of Clinics 


He and T had a scheme whereby we were going to 
have several clinics in every county. I am asking 
the State Legislature in my budget for an appropria- 
tion to go ahead with that, but I am sorry we lost 
Dr. Barry. We have a Crivpled Children Commis- 
sion that puts on the’ crippled children ctinic in the 
county. We do find the people and we hunt them. 

We have a Stnator in our State who has con- 
siderable money. His name iS Couzens. Just at. the 
present time we are laboring with him to put on 
clinies for the mentally handicapped, particularly 
the problem child. I don’t know whether we are go- 
ing to work it or not. We have one psychiatrist, 
and he isn’t a $10,000 man either. He may be some 
good, and if we can persuade Senator Couzens to 
remit us further in putting on some of these clinics, 
we are going to try it out in a few of our counties 
just to see how it is going to work. 

Some of these problems that we have to face as 
State Superintendents are tied up with our teachers, 
and I am as satisfied-as I can be that the present 
training of the average public sehoel teacher doesn’t 
fill the bill. This tekine of A. B. gradu-tes and 
saying they can teach school if they have 11 hours 
of practice teaching is a‘misnomer to me. It seems 
to me we have to stand on our rights and look these 
children of ours in the face, and say we are going 
to nrovide them with teachers. If there is a bright 
child in a one-room school, he is entitled to a 
teacher. but a teacher who is trained to do-the job 
urmand down the line. It is more importrnt that the 
teacher shall have known the problem of education, 
the problem of children than that he shall have so 
many years of language, $0 many vears 9° mothe- 
maties and so many years of something els>. If we 
are going to have equal education for all the chil- 
dren, part of it is not in administration. part of it 
is not in legislation, part of it is not in oreaniza- 
tion. but the big part of it is,to put up azainct every 
single child the kind of a teacher he needs. (Ap- 
plause.) 

CHAIRMAN COOPER: Dr. Wilson. would 
give us a word on the New York situation? 


Dr. Wilson Sneaks 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER L. A. WILSON 
(New York): Dr. Cooper, the hour is late. I will 
take just a moment or two to mention one or two 
things that we have found of help in teking care 
of some of the physically handicapped children. 

I want to sugstantiate what the gentleman from 
Nebraska said about a school census. Eight years 
ago our legislature, in amending our census law, re- 
quired the annual census of school children to in- 
clude a special report on all physically handicapped 
children, and as a result we have ‘in our office today 
a card index of some 25,000 or 30,000 physically 
handieapped children who are in need of special 
care and treatment. : 


Our Governor, who happens to be a cripple, was 
somewhat concerned over our getting the names and 
addresses of the crippled children in New York, 
and suggested we attempt to make another census 
through the use of the rural carriers in our dis- 
tricts. We secured the permission from the Pest- 
master General at Washington. We printed some 
10,000 er 15,000 forms and sent them to 2,500 post- 
masters in New York State with the request that 
they ask their rural carriers to send us the names 
and addresses of all crippled children on their 
routes. This census brought us, I think, about 5,000 
names, We checked those with our card index of 
physically handicapped children and found as a re- 
sult of our-efforts we had secured the names of 350 
people who were not already on our lists, so our 
school census is functioning. 

Our school cénsus requires the enumeration of 
all physically handicapped children from birth to 
21 years of age, and that is particularly important 
because the physical reconstruction work must begin 
before the child enters school, and if we can get 
the names and addresses of these children at the 
time the crippling condition occurs we can get the 
health department to start the physical reconstruc- 
tion so that these children will be in condition to at- 
end school when they reach school age. 

In passing, I want to say tat the big problem, 
particularly with the orthopedic cases, is not the 
operation but the reconstruction care following the 
operation. We have ample facilities in New York 
State at the present time for orthopedic operations. 
We have inadequate facilities in New York State for 
the reconstruction work which follows the oneration. 

We have one other thing in New York State 
which may be of interest to some of the States. Our 
principal problem, of course, is with the rural child. 
Our cities are well able to take care of many of 
these special problems. In easting about for a 
method ef reaching the rural child, we amended our 
county law which provides for the establishment of 
eur children’s courts, authorizing the judge of the 
ehildren’s court to issue an order to care for any 
physically handicapped child. Once that order is is- 
sued; it becomes’a charge against the county. The 
State reimburses the county for one-half of the ex- 
penditure. The judge may issue an order for an 
artificial appliance. He may issue an order for an 
orthopedic operation and reconstruction care. He 
may issue an order for transportation. He may is- 
sue an order for home teaching. He may issue an 
order for anything necessary to provide amply for 
the education or care of a handicapped child. 

The response has been most gratifying. All our 
rural county judges have cooperated with us in pro- 
viding this service. Last year these judges issued 
orders caring for over 1,200 individual cases which 
could not be handled by local school districts. Some 
of these orders ran as high as $1,690 for an individ- 
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ual, which indicates the interest of the community 
in providing adequate service for this group. 

I do want to mention one or two rather baffling 
problems in the administration of the work in our 
State.” It is not primarily an educational problem. 
It is a joint problem involving the cooperation of 
the State Department of Health as well as the State 
Department of Education. In some cases it does in- 
volve our State Department of Social Welfare. So 
we have appointed a council made up of represen- 
tatives of our three major departments concerned 
with these various services, and the council serves 
as the advisory agency in the formulation of policies 
controlling these various situations. 

Our State Department of Health maintains it. or- 
thopedic clinic. It has four full-time orthopedic doc- 
tors in the field. It has 16 full-time orthopedic 
nurses who not only cooperate with the State orth - 
pedic doctors but also with the private doctors in 
the rural districts where orthopedic serviee is not 
available. 

In connection with our reconstruction home, which 
is maintained entirely by the State, we have de-el- 
oped a spec.al graduate course for the training of 
orthopedic nurses. We found dur physical services 
much more limited in many ways than the educa- 
tional services in the State. s 


Statistics on Handicapped 


I happen to be chairman of one of the subcor.- 
mittees at White House Conference on the organi- 
zation and administration of special classes, and it 
was my responsibility to review all the other su>- 
committee reports. I do want to mention one out- 
come of that conference, I am absolutely convinced 
that unless we as school superintendents take tke 
initiative and the leadership in providing these spe- 
cial services ..ecessary to care for handicapped chil- 
dren, that thing is going to be forced upon us by 
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outside interests to our detrime.t. Tremendous 
forees are at work im this country that are inter- 
ested in these groups of children, and they are not 
passively intere=ted; they are actively interested. 

When you consider the fact that we have, for ex- 
ample, one partially seeing child per 500 school chil- 
dcen; 1% p2r cent of the children in elementary 
schools with hearing 20 impaired they need lip read- 
ing, 4 per ce-S of all school children so defective in 
speech that they need special care and treatment, 
and 100,000 crippled children in need of special serv- 
ice—not the kind mentioned by Mr. Blair for ehil- 
dren comi-+ to schools and high schools who need 
transportation, who are home-b- nd, who need to be 
sent away to school—more than 1,000,000 children 
with lowered vitality, an actual count of 382,000 
tubercular children, 375,000 children. with cardiac 
conditions tat are serious (heart cases are rapidly 
increasing in our public schools), 3-per cent behavior 
problems, unstable, delinquent and nervous, and ap- 
proximately 2 per cent who are mentally retarded, it 
seems to me there is a challenge in this field of spe- 
cial education that certainly is of importan 2 to 
every school administrator. 

I know how difficult it is to get funds for elimi- 
nating any of these things. I know how difficult it 
is to get leadership in many of t‘ se fields. The 
fact remains that we have these groups of children 
in our schools who are in néed of special help and 
special service, and I think the public schools of 
this country can provide the service through the 
cooperation of the various interests or the outside 
who desire to have ‘better facilities provided fe- 
these children. 

In closing, I want to make one suggestion. Our 
Committee in Washington recommended that in each 
State there be appointed a council for handicapp<d 
children. There was a particular reason back of 
that recommendation. There are certain interests in 
this country that are powerful. They are primarily 


‘group onby, and ignore all the others. 


concerned with particular groups of handicapped 
children. Until you have the counsel and advice of 
a representative group of men in your State, these 
groups with special interest will come imto your 
State, pass special legislation in caring for one 
group only and leave out all the others. If you have 
a physically handicapped council, you can coordinate 
these agencies and perhaps. get legislation and 
finance through to care for all of the groups :=ther 
than having only one group served, which has hap- 
pended, as you know, in a good many States. We 
have been up against the problem of having some 
interested group come in and get .egislation for one 
So, if you can 
coordinate _the interests and get legislation and 
money for all the groups, in the lorg run it will be 
better to nave the work done that way. 

CHAIRMAN COOPER: That gives at least two 
problems that the Committee will want to act on: 
this matter of the census and suggestions for the 
next census, and the matter of the White House 
Conference recommendation and the possibility of 
this legislation’s getting away from you under the 
sponsorship of somebody else. 


School Should Deal With Minors 


Diseussion tonight seems to indicate to me that 
a statement I have been making on different occa- 
sions for a number of years isn’t as visionary as it 
seemed at one time, that there would come a time 
when the school itself would be society’s agent for 
dealing with its minors, which means, of course, 
that it will absorb in addition to its educational func- 
tions the functions of the juvenile court, the refor- 
matory, and all the rest of these agencies. I be- 
lieve we may look forward, within the lifetime of 
some of us, to the day when the school will be so- 
ciety’s agent for dealing with its minors. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:35 o’clock. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION, DEC. 9, 1930 


The meeting convened at 9:50 o’clock, Superin- 
tendent John C. Callahan of Wisconsin presiding. 

Mrs. Myrtle R. Davis of Idaho was appointed 
Secretary of the meeting. a 


Education by Radio 


CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: I want to appoint a 
committee at this time on general resolutions which 
are to be presented near the close of the meeting. 


* I am appointing Superintendent E. W. Butterfield of 


Connecticut as chairman of that committee, Super- 
intendent Harman of Algbama, and Superintendent 
Bertha R. Palmer of North Dakota. 

Are there any announcements anyone wishes to 
make at this time? a ; 

The theme of this morning’s program is “Radio 
Broadcasting in Education.” The first number on 
the program is “The Ohio School of the Air,” by 
Honorable John L. Clifton, Director of Education, 
Ohio. Mr. Clifton has not arrived. Discussion was 
to be led by Superintendent Giffen. Superintendent 
Giffen is here. Do you want to take this up now 
or wait until a little later? 

SUPERINTENDENT E. €. GIFFEN (South 
Dakota): It doesn’t matter to me. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Let’s go ahead then. 

SUPERINTENDENT GIFFEN: I probably should 
have waited to hear Superintendent Clifton’s talk 
to learn more about what they are doing in Ohio 
with the School of the Air, but I probably could not 
diseuss very well the radio work from his point of 
view. We do not have a radio broadcasting pro- 
gram in South Dakota yet. We simply have a plan 
tor the broadcast program. 

It- seems that a great many years ago when the 
phonograph came into the school, we made a very 
grave mistake by not providing some. definite pro- 
gram for the use of the phonograph. Hundreds of 
our school officers in South Dakota either purchased 
phonographs or permitted their teachers to do so. 
Many of them were purchased for socials and en- 
tertainments and placed in the school. Many of our 
school officers became very much opposed to ‘having 
a phonograph in the school because there was no 
direction for the purchase of records, and no program 
of any kind planned for the use of that instrument. 
I became aware of that during my experience as 
State rural school supervisor visiting around among 
the schools of the State. So two years ago, when I 
became State Superintendent, I determined to try 
to work out a plan for the use of that instrument in 
the schools, or else advise that they not purchase 
the instruments. So we worked out a tentative 
music course with a plan for the use of the phono- 
graph. That program has been very successful. 

We started out three years ago with a music ap- 
preciation program, through the use of phonographs, 
in the schools of one county, and that program has 
grown. Two years ago we had 10 counties putting 
on a music appreciation program, culminating with 
a county chorus of rural school children. Last year 
we had 40 such programs in the State. The climax 
of each program, of course, was the county rural 
school chorus. Those choruses ranged from 150 chil- 
dren up to 800% and 900 children in each county. A 
great number of those programs were broadcast over 
some local station. 

Music Appreciation Course 

The pecple of South Dakota appreciated them very 
much. We have 64 counties in the State, and I am 
sure we shall have such a program in 60 of the 64 
counties o* the State this year. Plans are all made 
for a State-wide chorus of rural school children. We 
expect to put that on at the State fair next year, 
and will bring together South Dakota’s first all-state 
chorus of rural schcol children of 5,000 voices. 

The fact that we have worked out a very definite 
plan for the use of the phonograph has made it 
very popular among the teachers, boys, girls and 
school officers, and the school officers are now com- 
ing into the offices of the county superintendents 
and asking them to order a portable phonograph 
with the entire collection of records that have been 
selected for use in this music appreciation program. 

We don’t want to make the same mistake with 
the radio that we made years ago with the phono- 
graph. We want to plan some very definite pro- 
gram so that it will be worth while when placed 
in the schools. 

Some time ago we met objection on the part of 


school officers, where the teacher or the boys and 
girls, or some Parent-Teachers’ organization would 
decide to purchase a radio and place it in the school, 
or even where some enterprising individual in the 
community would decide to make the school a pres- 
ent of a set. The school board objected to it upon 
the grounds that it would be a mere plaything and 
would be a waste of time. 

So we decided two years ago to see what we 
could.do about making a plan for the use of this 
instrument in the school. I think the first step, of 
course, in outlining a plan of education by radio is 
to sell some of the leading organizations in the State, 
and naturally that would be the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion first. So we went before the State Teachers’ 
Association and presented a plan for. this program. 


The plan was endorsed by the South Dakota State’ 


Teachers’ Association and at the same time by the 
College Presidents’ Association and by the State 
Board of Regents, and by the State Parent-Teachers’ 
Association. 

We then went to Washington to see what we could 
do about stations to use in broadcasting the pro- 
gram. I found that this proposition of radio broad- 
east, if you will pardon the expression, is a mess. 
That angle of the program should be straightened 
out immediately. 

We outlined our program in this way: First, we 
got the endorsement of these organizations. Second, 
we decided that we must educate the public and 
sell the idea to some of our leaders in the State. 
So we went before some of the leading radio com- 
panies and asked them to put on an experiment in 
South Dakota. One of the leadihg companies in the 
the country finally decided to give us $14,500 worth 
of radios. These radios were placed in the offices 
of the county superintendents and in the teacher 
training department of the State examination in- 
stitutions. So now we have a very high-class radio 
in every one of these offices. It has given the county 
superintendents an idea of the possibilities of educa- 
tional broadcasts. It has also sold the idea to the 
heads of the departments of teacher training in our 
State and denominational institutions. 

I have always felt that if a radio program was 
to be a success it must be very definitely planned. 
Two years ago when we inaugurated our curriculum 
program for the elementary and secondary schools, 
I thought it was an opportunit}? to work out the 
radio broadcasting program. We are probably de- 
viating a little in our State curriculum program in 
that we are working out our courses for both, the 
elementary and secondary schools in what we might 
call large themes of instruetion which are divided 
into units of instruction. For imstance, the theme 
of transportation wilt be studied, and that, of course, 
will be broken up into units of instruction covering 
water, rail, airline, and so forth. That program, of 
oe, will lend itself very well to educational broad- 
casts. 


Program Half Completed 


We haven’t done anything yet in the way of build- 
ing our official broadcast. We cannot do that until 
we have our curriculum program far enough along 
to begin basing the work upon it. We are about 
half way through with that program now. We spent 
a year and a half in study and in research. We 
have over 800 of our people in South Dakota now 
working on that program. We have one director 
and two executive committees, the one. working on 
the secondary program, and the other on the ele- 
mentary program. We are pretty well along with 
the social science course for the lower grades, further 
along with that, I expect, than with any other part 
of the program. Just as soon as that is completed 
it will be turned over to a committee who will work 
out an educational broadcast based on that course. 


Our next problem is the statibn problem, involving 
the determination of what stations we are going 
to use in broadcasting this program and how that 
is going to be done. We expect to use our station 
at Pierre as a key station, and over that will be 
broadcast largely instructions to teachers in service, 
and information in connection with our administra- 
tive work. We have a station located at Brookings, 
the State Agricultural College, one located at the 
University, and one located at the School of Mines. 
Those are State stations, and, of course, we will use 
those in connection with the work. We have a pri- 
vately owned station at Watertown, one at Mitchell, 


one at Sieux Falls, and one at Yankton. Three of 
these stations have offered to draw up a contract 
giving me whatever time we need for educational 
broadcasts without cost. I think that is very fine on 
the part of these institutions, 

I hardly think we will have any difficulty an work- 
ing Sut our plans for educational broadcasts, but I 
do want to see some national legislation that will 
insure at least a per cent of the channels for educa- 
tional broadcasting. 

I was thinking this morning that it was just too 
bad some interested individual didn’t gather an idea 
of what this whole thing will eventually mean to 
educational work throughout the nation when these 
broadcast channels were first, may I say, laid out. 
We would have had little difficulty then in securing 
the channels necessary for educational work. But 
since we have let that go until now, I think now is 
the time when we should see to it that-legislation 
is enacted that will safeguard the interests of edu- 
cation throughout the country. I certainly am will- 
ing to do my part, because I can see wonderful pos- 
sibilities in the use of radio in the schools of the 


State and Nation. 


Going back to what we shall broadcast, I feel it is 
almost useless te attempt to broadcast a hit-and- 
miss program. I feel that whatever the program is 
to be, it must be based upon our courses in the 
schools. To be sure, we can broadcast some other 
subjects, such as the appreciation subjects, but in 
the main this éducational broadcast must be worked 
out and based almost entirely on what we are doing 
in the publie schools day by day. 

In South Dakota, of course, we ure trying to work 
out a philosophy of education. We have tried to 
work out our aims and our objectives, and I think 
that should be done as well on a national scale. I 
should like to see some time a committee of educa- 
tors of this nation attempt at least to work out a 
philosophy of education for the country based on the 
general aims and objectives of education. When 
that is done, then we can work vut 2 broadcast pro- 
gram that will serve us nationally. 

There is no advantage in these national broadcast 
companies trying to broadeast programs that will 
be appreciated by all the various types and kinds 
of communities throughout the nation. That must 
be taken care of by the State. But whatever broad- 
cast comes to us from a national broadcasting sta- 
tion must be of interest to all the children of all the 
grades of all the schools in the State. 


Radio Sets for Educators 


I just want to mention some of the possibilities of 
education by radio as I have thought of them. As 
I said, we now have a radio set in every county su- 
perintendent’s office in the State. Next Spring we 
expect to plan our school officers’ meeting so \:at 
we can get in touch with five, six or seven thousand 
officers, all on one day. We can do that by using 
one of our more powerful stations. We ean bring to 
South Dakota one of the best nen of the country on 
rural school administraticn and have him make his 
contribution to thousands of the officers in our State, 
aud it will not be an expensive proposition at all. 

One of our big problems in South Dakota is that 
of supervision. That is a problem in almost all of 
the rural States. We have a supervisor who usually 
has a deputy and one clerk. A few of the county 
superintendents have a field deputy who does some 
field supervision work. Most of the county super- 
intendents 
sometimes twice a year. Some of our counties, as 
you know, are much larger than the State of Bhode 
Island and the State of New Jersey put together. 
We have one county that i. 110 miles long by about 
48 or 50 miles wide. It is humanly impossible for 
the county superintendent to get to the schools 
more than once or, at the most, twice a year. 

If we had a radio in every school in South Da- 
kota it would be poSsible for the superintendents, in 
cooperation with our department, to make definite 
plans for supervision and instructional work to the 
teachers. It would certainly be a help and would 
lénd itself well to the problems of supervision. 

We are especially interested in this program. be- 
cause of the fact that it will lend itself well to our 
program of citizenship and character education 
in South Dakota. The young Citizens’ League or- 
ganization has done much to interest everyone in 
this radio program. In fact, I think almost every- 
thing we have done in the last four or five years 
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get around to their schools once. and° 
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has been contributed largely by this organization of 
boys and girls, and we want to supply a program 
ef character, educa‘ion and citizenship training for 
them through ‘this radio program. It will be a 
wonderful contact between our department, the 
county superintendents, and these boys in the rural 
schools who are trving to raise their standards of 
citizenship training. I am convinced of this because 
of the fact that we are now publishing a school paper 
especially in the interest of character education. 
We started this little paper two years ago. It is 
especially worked out for these boys and girls who 
are interested in character education and citizenship 
training. This little paper almost paid for itself 
in the first year, only $400 short of paying~for a 
full-time editor and the printing, and all of that. I 
thought that was very good for the first year. It 
will pay out entirely this year. 


That has been a wonderful thing for the children 
of our State® I certainly believe it is worth while 
for every department to consider publishing such a 
paper. It is only an eight-page sheet, but the con- 
tributions that the boys and girls make to it are 
very worth while. 


Program for Fall 


I am sure when we finally work out our program 
it will be very helpful and very valuable in solving 
some of our problems of suvervision and helping in 
instructing the teachers who are sent out to the 
small rural schools. Also, it will help us put across 
some of the finer things to the boys and girls of 
South Dakota in the way of music and current 
events, literature, and other cultural subjects. 


I don’t think I have“much more to say, other than 
that we hope to inaueurate that program next fall. 
I am not sure we shall be ready. If our courses are 
prepared, then we shall be ready for the broadcast 
program. I do hone the superintendents through- 
out the country will make it a point to get in touch 
with their Congressmen and Serstors and see what 
we can do in bringing about a solution of the broad- 
cast problem. 

I thank you. (Anplause.) 

CHATRMAN CALLAHAN: The second phase of 
this, “The Educational Plans of National Chains,” is 
the plans of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
This paper has been frrnished and will be read by 
Sunverintendent A. F. Harmon. 

Superintendent Harman (Al-bema) read the fol- 
a prepared paper submitted by Mr. Frederic 

illis: 


Paper of Mr. Willis 


Gentleman: Commissioner Cooper has asked the 
Columbia Broadcasting Svstem to be represented at 
this meeting today in order to discuss with you in- 
formally, our vlans for education-by-radio during 
1930-31. I think it is gratifvine for all of us to 
know that in radio the educational juegernaut is on 
the move. Nation-wide interest in this subject is 
being daily evidenced. not alone by the schools and 
universities but by the political and social groups 
throughout the country. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System has endeav- 
ored through investication, research and contact, to 
schedule a constructive and intellicent program of 
educational broadcasting during 1930-31. To this 
end we have divided our field into three separate 
units: That of the school, that of the college and 
university, and the adult population. 

Our broadcasts to the schools consist of a series 
of programs known as The American School of the 
Air. These are presented five days a week for a 
period of 26 weeks from Oct. 20 to May 8, inclusive, 
with two weeks out during the Christmas holidays. 
The programs and schedules are arranged so that 
each broadcast is directed to a specific group and 
specific grades. On Monday. history dramatizations 
are presented. These are directed vrimarily to the 
junior high school students, thouch thev are of great 
supvlementary interest to strdents in the sixth, 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades as well. On Tues- 
days there is story telling and music appreciation 
for the elementary grades. These programs are 
condveted in such a wev that the punils are able 
to take an active part in the presentation. On 
Wednesdays, dramatizations of English and Amer- 
ican literature are presented for the students in 
junior high school. These programs include such 
literary classics as “Jason and the Golden Fleece,” 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” “Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Rin Van Winkle,” “Alice in Won’olond” and other 
well known works.. On alternate Wednesdays these 
dramatizations are directed to the ninth, tenth and 
eleventh grades and tresent such stories as “The 
Merchant of Venice,” “The Man Without a Country,” 
“Ivanhoe,” “A Tale of Two Cities,” “Ben Hur,” and 
similar works of celebrated authors. On Thursdays 
there is a period of music appreciation designed for 
the fifth. sixth, seventh, eighth:and ninth grades; 
while on Fridays there is a split period of current 
events and vocational guidance for the junior and 
senior high school. These Friday programs present 
outstanding men and women in the financial, com- 
mercial, scientific and political fields, who tell the 
students what qualifications are necessary for suc- 
cess in the various vocations, what opportunities are 
offered and what rewards can be expected. The 


current events period is an interpretation of the’ 


outstanding news events of the week with an analy- 
sis of their cause and effect. 


The Ameriean School of the Air 


In conjunction with this course, a Teachers’ Man- 
ual and Classroom Guide has been published and has 
been made available to all teachers who request a 
copy for use in their schools. Besides this Teachers’ 
Manual, three illustrated music books, for use as 
visual aids, have been published and can be pur- 
chased by teachers at an educational discount, for 
classes following the music programs. 

The American School of the Air programs, which 
are presented for a period of 26 weeks, represent 
3,250 station-hours devoted to education-by-radio in 
the schools. 

Forty-four stations of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System are carrying these programs throughout the 
country five days a week, Already requests far in 
excess of the initial printing of 20,000 of the school 
brochures have been received from educators 
throughout the country. News releases, giving in 
synopsis the outline of each program, are distributed 
to a list of more than 2,000 papers, well in ad- 
vance of the program date. 

For the purpose of maintaining closer contact 
with educators throughout the country and in order 
to get an accurate and timely evaluation of. this 
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work, we have established in our Educational Bu- 
reau a system of liaiscn and research. A number 
of our staff is kept constantly in the field, calling 
on. the State superintendents of education, city su- 
perintendents of schoois, State teachers’ associa- 
tions, music supervisors, the educational and radio 
editors of the press, our netv. rk station managers 
and all those whose suggestions, criticisms and ex- 
perience will enable us to increase the value of these 
broadcasts and more properly present to the schools 
the subjects which are most universally desired, in 
a manner which will prove most effective for class- 
room and school reception. This in general outlines 
our activities in school broadcasting. 

Our educational broadcasts to the university and 
college student bodies of the country are at present 
being done in cooperation with the National Student 
Federation. Our effort in this particular field is to 
achieve a spirit of cooperation among the students 
of the United States, to give consideration to ques- 
tions affecting student interest, to develop an in- 
telligent student opinion on questions of national 
and international importance and to foster under- 
standing among the students of the world in the 
furtherance of an enduring peace. The National 
Student Federation of America operates finder a Na- 
tional Board of Advisors who take a very active part 
in this work. On the membership of this board are 
Dr. Donald J. Cowling, Mr. William G. Schram, Hon. 
John W. Davis, Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Dean Vir- 
ginia Gildersleeve, Dr. Robert A. Millikan, Dr. Paul 
Monroe. Dean Charles H. Rieber and Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise. 

To date, programs broadcast under the auspices 
of the National Student Federation have presented 
the following: Sir Rabindranath Tagore, speaking 
on “Youth Rebuilding the World;” Dr. Karl Becker, 
Minister of Education in Prussia for 10 years, whose 
topic was “The Crisis in Learning;” Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, speaking on “American Students’ Responsi- 
bility for Citizenship in the Modern World;” Dr. 
Julius Klein on “Students and the Nation’s Busi- 
ness;” Miss Agnes MacPhail, Canada’s first woman 
member in Parliament and the League’s first woman 
in the Disarmament Commission, wha. spoke on 
Other prominent speak- 
ers scheduled to address student bodies of the Na- 
tion are Herr Wolf von Dewall on “Naval Disarma- 
ment;” Dr. P. C. Chang on “The Student Movement 
in the Orient;” James G. MacDonald on “Russia 
Under the Five-Year Plan.” 

Since ‘the middle of September, 11 of these broad- 
casts have already been given. They are presented 
from 4:30-5:00 p. m., Eastern Standard Time. They 
will continue regularly at least twice a month 
throughout the 1930 and 1931 season and in cases 
of particularly important speakers will sometimes 
be presented three times a week. 

A book of the verbatim addresses of these prom- 
inent speakers is being published by the National 
Student Federation and can be purchased from the 
Federation at a very nominal price, by all those 
who wish to keep in permanent record form, a ver- 
batim copy of these addresses. 


Programs Being Presented 


Through the cooperation of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, another series of broadcasts, 
designed both for university students and adults, is 
being presented by Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Direc- 
tor of the Institute. These programs, which are 
broadcast from 6:00 to 6:15 p. m., deal with the 
changing culture in the various countries of the 
world. They are 12 in number and commenced on 
Oct. 9 and are broadcast every Thursday. The type 
of addresses are illustrated by the following pro- 
gram titles: England. “The Passine ef the Aris- 
tocratic Tradition;” France: “The Maintenance of 
the Bourgeois State;” Germany: “The Conflict of 
the Political and Social Ideals;” Italy: “The Fascist 
Conception of Society;” United States: “Civilization 
in Rapid Evolution.” These broadcasts continue to 
take up the problems of each of the prominent coun- 
tries of the world and the series closes with a pro- 
gram on “The Future of Primitive Peoples” and 
“The Civilization -of Tomorrow.” Verbatim copies 
of these addresses are made available to all who 
request them. Advance notices are sent to the press 
and are also published in the news bulletin of the 
Institute of International Education. 

While there are many: interesting educational 
broadcasts directed to the adult population of the 
country, this field has not been so well organized 
or closely knit for the purposes of reception and in 
the coordination of the programs presented, owing 
to the activities and attention which have been di- 
rected to the other two fields. However, practically 
every mature interest of an educational nature is 
e«overed by some broadcast during each week. The 
following greakers from London illustrate in part, 
what the Columbia Broadcasting System is doing in 
the field of adult education: Mary Agnes Hamilton 
speaking on the subject “Women in Politics;” Vis- 
count’ Astor on “After Prohibition—What?” H. G. 
Wells on “The World of Gur Grandchildren;” Sir 
Arbuthnot Lane on “Prevention of Disease;” Sir 
Arthur Eddington on “Science and Religion,” and 
Norman Angell on “Peace and Anglo-Saxon Re- 
lations? 

In the field of music the following programs are 
being presented on a regular schedule basis: The 
New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra on 
Sundays, Toscha Seidel and his concert orchestra, 
the Minneapolis-Honeywell Symphony Orchestre, 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra and the Curtis In 
stitute of Music program. 

Other educational broadcasts on the regular sched- 
ule of the Columbia network include Mr. Frederic 
William Wile’s discussionsof “The Political Situa- 
tion in Washington,” Dr. Thatcher Clark’s French 
lessons, the Romance of American Industry, the 
National Radio Forum from Washington, Kalten- 
born Edits the News and other programs of an in- 
structive nature presented by outstanding au- 
thorities. 


Ideals of Broadcasters 


These combined educational! programs of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System’s network are what we 
term “programs with a purpose;” namely, broad- 
casts of subjects which have been especially selected, 
prepared and presented to a specific audience by 
well known authorities. They are, in almost every 
instance, programs in connection with which a def- 
inite effort is made to reach the radio audience and 
follow through with a constructivé attempt to stim- 
ulate self-education along the lines of the subjects 
broadcast. These attempts are made largely through 
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organization, correspondence, pamphlets and other 
promotional means. >it <i 

The Columbia Broadcasting System’s present 
schedule of education-by-radio, taking the three 
fields, school, university and the adult audience, con- 
stitutes a total of over 20,000 network station-hours 
devoted to education during a period of eight months. 
This figure represents over 10 per cent of our op- 
erating time on the air. To this may be legitimately 
added many programs of an informative and educa- 
tional nature which will materially swell the total 
of educational broadcasts of the Columbia System. 
But, in presenting our plans to you at this time, we 
have preferred to deal solely with those programs 
which are distinctly and directly educational in so 
far as concerns. the organization of the reception 
end of the broadcasts. ° 

In all of this work we have sought, wherever pos- 
sible and to the greatest extent, the cooveration, 
guidance and interest of educators. We want and 
ask the interest and assistance of those who are ex- 
perienced in this field. Education-by-radio is a 
project of great nation-wide influence. It involves 
gigantic expense and requires not alone unusual 
methods and great technical experience, but also the 
cooperation of many established groups throughout 
the country. While we recognize that differences of 
opinion exist in methods and details of operation,’ 
we are confident that fundamentally the educators 
and broadcasters are united in ideals and purpose. 
Every request of the educators and every develop- 
ment in this field is receiving and will continue to 
receive the interest and consideration of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: The second item on 
this same program refers to the plans of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Comvany. We are not aware 
anybody is here to represent their speaker this 
morning. 

Superintendent Clifton, of Ohio, has arrived and 
we will put him on at this time. 


Mr. Clifton Speaks 


~ HON. JOHN L. CLIFTON: Superintendent Calla- 
han and Fellow Superintendents: Coming in on a 
group of State suverintendents who are most criti- 
cal, I know, is rather embarrassing, and to be put 
on the program immediately is also embarrassing, 
but I have a brief paper ‘that was prepared in my 
office. 

The remarkable growth of popular broadcasting 
has had few parallels in history. Beginning with 
the presentation of the returns of the. Harding-Cox 
election on Nov. 2, 1920, over Station KDKA in 
Pittsburgh, the broadcasting movement has grown 
until now over a billion people live within constant 
receiving distance of the world’s brosdcasting sta- 
tions. More than 600 broadcasting stations in the 
United States*elone surcharge. the air with their 
daily offerings of a wide variety of programs. Within 
a single decade the public has passed from depend- 
ence upon newspaper bulletins and extra editions to 
the radio-for prompt information. This _ scientific 
marvel which builds an acoustic bridge over widely 
separated terrestrial spaces, has alresdy become an 
important social factor in nearly every nation of the 
world, - 

The Ohio School of the Air was founded upon our 
conviction that, since the radio waz becoming such a 
powerful factor in community life, there really 
should be some way of using it in furthering the 
educational process. The idea was not new. From 
the very beginning of broadcasting, forward-looking 
educators had recognized that the radio had many 
potential educational uses. Many educational pro- 
grams had been presented over the air, and several 
well defined experiments in the presentation of 
radio lessons for schools had been carried out. A 
representative of the Payne Fund visited the Rureau 
of Education in 1921 and proposed national pro- 
grams for the public schools. Dr. J. J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Education, became 
one of the early advocates of the use of the radio in 
education, 

During the Spring of 1924, the officials of the New 
York City schools presented 52 radio programs de- 
signed to stimulate better school work and to in- 
crease the public appreciation of the work of the 
schools. Just before the close of the New York 
City series of broadcasts, the Oakland, California, 
public schools received their first radio lesson. This 
experiment was authorized to determine how to use 
the radio in regular classroom instruction. After 
two years of experimentation in the Oakland 
schools, Dr. Virgil concluded the radio could be ef- 
fectively used in regular classroom instruction, but 
that there were a number of serious difficulties that 
would have to ke overcome. 

Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Chicago, and At- 
lanta are some of the other cities that followed with 
radio lessons. 


The Ohio School of the Air 


California was the first State to broadcast radio 
lessons for schools. Through the State Department 
of Education, radio lessons for rural schools were 
begun in November, 1924. In December, 1924, the 
“Little Red Schoolhouse” series of broadcasts were 
begun over Station WLS, Chicago, and within a 
short time Kansas Staie Agricultural College began 
presenting inspirational ‘educational programs in 
the form of opening exercises for the rural schools 
of Kansas. During the school year of 1926-27, the 
Connecticut State Board of Education, in coopera- 
tion with Radio Station WTIC, presented a course, 
in music appreciation for the rural schools of Con- 
necticut and surrounding States. Durine the fol- 
‘owing school year, courses in nature siudy, chil- 
dren’s books, and geography were radiocast. 

Many difficulties were encountered by the pioneers 
in this new movemc t—difficulties in securing suit- 
ible broadcasting facilities (most of the best chan- 
nels were controlled by commercial concerns); diffi- 
culties involved in securing financial suvport; diffi- 
culties of getting the schoo!s properly equipped to 
insure a good reception; difficulties involved in the 
preparation and presentation of radio lessons; diffi- 
culties involved in getting the classroon _teachers to 
make the best use of the radio lessons; and difficul- 
ties encountered in determining the effectiveness of 
he radio lessons, As a result of these difficulties, 
many of the experiments were discontinucd. Almost 
every one of them, however, made some contribution 
o the growth of the movement to harness the radio 
end make it an effective device for classroom in- 
:truction. 

It will be neither practical nor necessary for me 
to tell you of- the origin and growth of the Ohio 
School of the Air. Through articles and addresses 
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this information is generally available and, doubtless, 
you age already familiar with our work. Suffice it 
to say that we have tried to profit from the experi- 
ence of others, and to avoid the mistakes they have 
made. Very satisfactory progress has been made 


‘from the beginning on Jan. 7, 1929. Interest quickly 


spread beyond the boundaries of Ohio, and inquiries 
have poured into our office from practically every 
State in the Union, from various European coun- 
tries, South America, Asia, Africa, and even from 
the islands of the Pacific. 

The number of pupils receiving the broadcasts of 
the Ohio School of the Air has increased at a very 
satisfactory rate. According to our last annual re- 
port, it appears that our audience during the past 
school year exceeded 300,000 persons. Of this num- 
ber, over 200,000 were pupils who used the radio les- 
sons in their schools. Of course, some of these were 
irregular listeners. The annual report, which was 
far from complete, showed that 95,655 pupils listened 
on an average of a little over 30 minutes each, per 
week, throughout our entire broadcasting year. More 
encouraging than this is the fact that these reports 
indicated that we could expect an increase of a hun- 
dred thousand more listeners during the present 
school year. Lack of funds was the chief reason 
given for not having more schools equipped for radio 
reception. Of those withot equipment who - re- 
ported, more than three-fourths gave this as the 
principal reason. While radio education in Ohio is 
still an experiment, this venture has neither suffered 
a relapse nor been Subjected to serious adverse 
criticism. ; 

The percentage of schools having centralized radio 
equipment with loudspeakers in the different class- 
rooms increased very materially during the past 
school year. Over 60 per cent of our entire school 
audience received the radio lessons in their class- 
rooms with the regular teacher in charge. Battery 
sets have not been very satisf@ctory because of the 
difficulty of keeping the batteries charged. With 
this exception, the schools have experienced little 
difficulty in the way of poor reception. 

Since the Ohio School of the Air is just an experi- 
ment, an attempt has been made to determine as 
accurately as possible the effectiveness of the differ- 
ent radio lessons being presented; for, if radio in- 
struction is to be refined and improved, some means 
of measuring the effectiveness of the various radio 
lessons must be devised. A Teachers Daily Report 
blank was published and nearly a thousand reports 
were received from cooperating teachers. 

These reports indicated that the teachers were 
well satisfied with most of the radio lessons that 
were being presented. Most of the teachers had 
their classes make advance preparation for the radio 
lessons, participate during the broadcast, and review 
the lessons. To assist the teachers-in this impor- 
tant work, the Ohio School of the Air Courier, a 
36-page monthly magazine, was published, and 49,- 
000 copies were distributed during the past school 
year. , 4 
“ Teachers want the radio lessons to contribute di- 
rectly to the realization of the objectives of the 
courses that they are teaching, in a more effective 
way than they themselves could do within the same 
length of time. 


Radio as Ally of Education 


Inspirational addresses, and broadcasts of history 
making events have their place on the programs, 
just as assembles do in a school, but we feel a large 
percentage of the broadcasting time should be taken 
by master teachers, presenting regular class instruc- 
tion enriching and vitalizing the course. As a rule 
teachers prefer having the same broadcasting 
teacher present all of the lessons in a given series, 
and want him to have had successful experience in 
teaching pupils of the grade or grades for which the 
broadcast lesson is intended. 

Teachers voice the opinion that through close 
cooperation of the broadcasting teacher and the 
classroom teacher, new ways constantly will be found 
to utilize this new ally of education until eventu- 
ally it may be used to contribute to practically all 
of the commonly accepted objectives of education. 

I think the article that was written in our Ohio 
Buck-eye Federation of Women’s Clubs’ magazine 
will indicate just the remaining part of my think- 
ing. I contributed this article to the magazine, and 
felt that what I had said there would represent the 
thinking of the department in the matter of radio 
education as far as the State administration is con- 
cerned. What I wrote there follows: 

“It is ofttimes dangerous to assume that any new 
tool is severely limited in its possibilities, At first 
glance education by radio would appear to be re- 
stricted in its field and function. It lacks the benefit 
of all the vision world, and humankind has learned 
to receive most of its impressions through the eye 
rather than through other channels. The teacher 
at a microphone has not the benefit of the flash of 
the eye, a smile, a frown, a shrug of the shoulder. 
She must instead pour all of the action into the mold 
of words and sentences (such as print can impart), 
but with it not to be minimized expressiveness of the 
human voice. 


Printing Not Supplanted 


“In the land of emotion, especially is the radio an 
improvement over the cold type. If we ask your 
youngsters to read a paragraph and note the vary- 
ing degrees in which they grasp the mental picture 
therein conveyed and the emotional effect intended, 
we see how limited Gutenberg’s invention has been 
for those who lack definitions or whose imaginations 
are dull, although books have been the groundwork 
of the extension of our civilization. 

“Radio will not supplant printing. It will rather 
increase the demand for good books. Listening to 
living poets will not decrease the sale of their works, 
nor those of the illustrious poets of the past, and 
listening to artists will rather extend the desire to 
know both that which is old and that which is new 
in art. 

“Radio does seem to have a field in which it can 
serve supremely. In no other way can Eddie Guest, 
Commodore Byrd, Thomas Edison, Jane Addams, and 
Lindbergh visit all the classrooms. Their personali- 
ties can be sensed and appreciated since the human 
voice does carry the fundamental facts of personal- 
ity. The listening boy and girl will ever after read 
more avidly anything which has to do with either 
the illustrious man or woman or the great cause 
which he or she espouses. 

“Another field in which radio is most needed is 
that of the extension of the blessings of music. 
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CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


God gave humankind music to brighten the journey. 
But its benefits were not available to all. So photo- 
graphs came—and now radio, the greatest dissemi- 
nator of all. Music and instruction in music lest 
but little in being broadcast. With a radio set rep- 
resenting but a small fraction of the cost of musical 
instruments and with a teacher with little or no 
musical aptitude for training, the pupils in a school 
may learn to appreciate music. 

“Ohio has nearly 5,000 one-room schools; Illinois, 
more than 10,000; the Nation more than 160,000; 
and although this number is being decreased year by 
year through consolidation, yet the fact remains that 
the basic training of hundreds of thousands of boys 
and girls will for some years continue to depend 
upon the one-room school. Such schools are manned 
by the poorest salaried and poorest trained teachers 
and, although the challenge of the single-handed ad- 
ministration of a school does bring forth the merit 
and ability of thousands of such teachers to the point 
that they do a splendid task of teaching, yet the 
fact remains that the radio can be an especial bless- 
ing to them. 


A Reon to One-room Schools 


“Although the larger schools in village, city and 
metropolis have taken on many improvements of 
the day, these small schools have not been able to 
do so. The city schools can and do engage special 
teachers—can draw to themselves the inspirational 
leadership of the times for direct contact with the 
pupils in auditorium addresses. An inexpensive 
radio set lifts these one-room schools out and into 
streams of world progress. They can_listen on even 
terms with the million-dollar school and perhaps 
their greater avidity for hearing a Dr. Mayo on 
‘The Future of Medicine,’ or the governor of their 
State on its government, causes them to actually 
profit far more than the more sophisticated young- 
ster of the city school. For the first time the 
slogan of ‘Equality of Opportunity in Education’ is 
made possible in wholesale fashion. With all the 
wonderful work that has been done in the equaliza- 
tion of opportunity, it has remained for the radio 
to equalize the possibility of the minds of the boys 
and girls being touched into the living flame of 
genius. 

“Yet there are many other possibilities: the pos- 
sibility of instruction in science and art, hitherto 
impossible for many but the more favored schools; 
the opportunity to extend the influence of the expert 
teacher is afforded by the microphone; the possi- 
bility of putting homes and schools in touch, since 
parents by the thousands listen to the School of the 
Air programs; the possibility of holding more fre- 
quent teachers’ meeting by discussing, in round 
table fashion, at the microphone the great problems 
of education. This latter remains yet to be done, 
but, we are planning to have at least a monthly 
meeting which teacheis may attend by a mere twist- 
ing of the dial. Again, this is not intended as sub- 
stitution for teachers’ meetings at which thousands 
gather together and socialize, as well as receive 
inspiration and training in their profession. Such 
meetings should continue. The radio will merely 
supplement the infrequent and expensive meeting 
with ones so much less expensive that they can be 

“indulged in a dozen times for every single time the 
large ingathering of teachers is possible. 

“The Ohio School of the Air has uncovered the 
means and methods of an improvement, betterment, 
and extension of next year’s broadcast that chal- 
lenges the most thorough attention. More illustra- 
tive material must be in the hands of the.teachers 
and students in advance of the broadcast, especially 
the vision presentation which the radio cannot give 
—pictures, drawings, maps, outlines, instructions 
for the classroom use before, during and after the 
broadcast. 

Possibility of Television 

“We are also told that just around the corner quite 
probably lies television in practical form. It may 
even be but a matter of months before a speaker 
can illustrate his talk, at least in silhouette, black 
and white motion drawings—usually known as 
animated cartoons, with a set of such illustrations 
to accompany and drive home the lecture.” 

That is about all I care to submit to the Superin- 
tendents in the matter of radio presentation. I 
keenly feel that all State departments of education 
have’ this challenge, and I am somewhat restless 
about the question of opportunity to broadcast pro- 
grams after we have developed them. I am rather 
more optimistic than most people in that I feel if 
we have programs of education to give to the youth 
of our land, the commercial interests will find a way 
to give us that opportunity. I believe in taking 
what I get, but fighting for it. I think all of us 
agree that we take what we got, but we put up as 
good a scrap for it as we can, and it just seemed 
to me the one thing I wanted to say to this group 
of Superir.tendents more than anything else is simply 
this: We find in the preamble to the Constitution 
of the United States, “We, the people.” Those are 
the persons who are going to require that avenues 
be opened to the schools for educational broadcast- 
ing. The people of the United States are supreme. 
Sometimes we think they are not, but when the 
people as a whole want anything it is to the interests 
of everybody to provide that for the people. Going 
on that assumption, I have had very little distrust 
in the matter of finding avenues to broadcast our 
programs if they are better than would be broadcast 
if we did not have those programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I should be glad to take a few 
minutes that I might have in answering any ques- 
tions that might be put te me on radio education. 

SUPERINTENDENT BERTHA R. PALMER 
(North Dakota): May I ask Superintendent Clifton 
this question: Do you have receiving sets in the rural 
schools? How do they get them? 

SUPERINTENDENT CLIFTON: They get them 
from many sources. The Crosley Radio Corporation 
has given away thousands of sets in our State. Also 
the Parent-Teachers’ organizations provide them. 
Good citizens in the community having radio sets 
they possibly do not care for any longer will do- 
nate them to the schools. 

SUPERINTENDZNT PALMER: Is it not a mat- 
ter of the rural school buying sets as part of their 
equipment ? 

SUPERINTENDENT CLIFTON: A _ few do. 
They get them by various ways, I would say, but 
they get them. I think I might give you one illus- 
tration of how they get them. 

A good many people are negative when anything 


new comes along, and we’ had a good many people 
very much in opposition to radio education. They 
would visit the department and say, “We aren’t re- 
quired to have a radio in our school, are we?” 

_ “We do not expect you to have unless you want 
it. We hadn’t thought of you when we: were get- 
ting it.” Then they get it. .(Laughter.) Some 
people are that way. That is the way they are edu- 
cated. We meet such conditions, and our only pur- 
pose is to get the radio into the school. It will be 
up to the teacher to take care of it. 

There are many schools in Ohio that desire radio 
sets that haven’t any. As I go about our own State, 
I find practically every new building is completely 
wired.~ We have a feeling that the time is soon com- 
ing when they will have a more refined feeling for 
our broadcasting programs. 

SUPERINTENDENT S. M. N. MARRS (Texas): 
In the State of Ohio, how co you allocate your time? 


SUPERINTENDENT CLIFTON: e do not own 
the broadcasting station. We have free access to 
WEAO, which is the Ohio State University broad- 
casting station. Through their managers we are 
given the use of that broadcasting station, but we 
only use that to relay the program two days a week 
to WLW, Cincinnati. WLW gives us all the time we 
ask for. We have five hours a week. If we haven’t 
the money to pay for the carrying charges of the 
telephone, they pay it for us. I don’t know why, 
but they do. We have five hours a week, from tvo 
to three o’clock in the afternoon, and two additional 
half hours a week from 7 to 7:30 on Tuesday and 
Friday nights when we have our evening school. 

SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE A. ALLEN (Kan- 
sas): I am very much interested in the rural propo- 
sition. Iam from Kansas. We have 7,000 one-room 
schools. You say you have 4,000. Do you know 
anything about the’success of the radio in the rural 
districts? How many of the 1,000 teachers make 
the reports, and what is the cost of the cheapc t 
satisfactory radio? You said you used the battery 


sets. 

SUPERINTENDENT CLIFTON: The battery set 
doesn’t work so well. We have a good deal of cur- 
rent in all sections of the State. We have electric 
wires reaching the most remote school buildings, so 
we would possibly be more fortunate than you on 
account of electric current. I would estimate that 
from a third to a half of our 4,00) buildings are 
equipped with one kind of receiving set or another, 
some very poor of course. 


Manufacturers Cooperate 


SUPERINTENDENT ALLEN: You mean by 
that, that all those do have the electric current? 

SUPERINTENDENT CLIFTON: No. I would 
say that many of them have battery service. 
The boys are rather ingenious and find ways of get- 
ting that radio in better shape than you would ex- 
pect it to be. There is always somcone in the com- 
munity who will help them do it. So we have really 
better receiving sets in the one-room schools than 
the financial condition of the school would warrant. 

SUPERINTENDENT ALLEN: I can see that 
with the interest you are showing and the State 
department taking over broadcasting, perhaps the 
companies would be a little more generous with you 
and try to help you. Have you -heard of any com- 
pany having a certain low-priced set that you would 
recommend for rural communities ? 

SUPERINTENDENT CLIFTON: Mr. Armstrong 
Perry (National Advisory Committee on Education 
by Radio) could answer that better than I. He has 
a better understanding of the value of radio sets 
than I have. 

SUPERINTENDENT FRANCIS G. BLAIR (Illi- 
nois): What was that you said about the Crosley 
Company giving away thousands of sets? 

SUPER-NTENDENT CLIFTON: In the State of 
Ohio they have given us radio sets free of charge. 
I know they gave one county 100 sets. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: How do they get 
that way? That is the first time I ever heard of 
them giving sets away. 

SUPERINTENDENT HIRST: Do they make a 
special price to schools? 

SUPERINTENDENT CLIFTON: In our State 
they give us about 40 per cent off the list price. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: Does the Cincin- 
nati broadcasting station have anything to do with 
the sale of receiving radios? 

SUPERINTENDENT CLIFTON: We have not 
been embarrassed even once in our State by high- 
powered agents. I feared that and watched it most 
carefully, because I felt that would be the embar- 
rassment, but we have not had to face it. There 
has been no concerted effort on the part of any 
makers of radios to canvass our State. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. M. HIRST (Arkansas): 
How do you account for the- fact that these radio 
sets can be obtained for 40 per cent off? 

SUPERINTENDENT CLIFTON: I think all of 
you folks are acquainted with the Courier. In No- 
vember, we sent out 10,000 Couriers, and I find those 
Couriers on the desks of most every teacher I visit, 
giving first-hand and up to date information. We 
schedule our programs and the teacher has the pro- 
gram six weeks before the program occurs. 


Programs Criticized 


SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: In Ohio you 
developed the program at the same time that you 
were developing the system, did you not? 

SUPERINTENDENT CLIFTON: Yes, we did, 
and also it checks up. I have the literature that 
I will place upon the desk. 

SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: You had Myr. 
Darrow in charge of it from the very beginning? 

SUPERIN“'ENDENT CLIFTON: Yes. 

SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: One of our 
broadest stations in North Dakota offered the De- 
partment of Public Instruction a half hour a day 
free for the use of the schools. He expressed it, 
“For the children in the elementary grades,” but 
after making a survey we hadn’t a single rural 
school that had a receiving set. There were three 
that had receiving sets in teachers’ agencies. Two 
consolidated schools had receiving sets put in by 
some one of the teachers in the group. 

When I accepted this opportunity in the spring 
for a term of six weeks there were no receiving sets 
in the schools, but a recent survey or report showed 
we had about 75,000 sets in farm homes. So I at- 
tempted to have an educational program on Satur- 
day at an hour which the station would give. We 
had a fairly good response from that when teachers, 
parents and children would listen in for the Satur- 
day School of the Air. 

One question that always came to us was: What 
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are we going to get? The State had no funds. Of 
course, you were very fortunate in having Mr. Dar- 
row who succeeded in getting appropriations from 
the Legislature that first year, or was it the second 
year? I remember you told about it in Atlantic 
City. It simply meant we had to drop the whole 
plan. In North Dakota it is a case where, if we had 
some mush, we would have some mush and-—milk if 
we had milk. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR (Illinois): After 
all, the real school of the air is in the home. It has 
come and is established. We are getting a better 
quality of stuff, music, talks, and all that. I depre- 
cate the advertising. 

A young boy came home from school where they 
had the day school programs, and he said to his 
mother, “Gee, let’s get some real radio programs.” 
Of course the real programs that.come on at 7 or 8 
o’clock at night over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System have a quality that I never heard touched 
on any State program. I believe in these State pro- 
grams‘all right, but I think Mr. Clifton is the first 
man’I have heard who went into the psychology of 
it. -I think we are violating, in most of the Satte 
programs, some of the fundamental principles of 
teaching. These younger people can’t reconstruct 
from the mere ear symbols some dramatically per- 
formed historic events. I have listened to them over 
and over again, and sometimes some little, piping, 
squeaking voice is trying to put on some kind of 
a historical event.. Children haven’t constructive im- 
agination enough to reconstruct the ideas. Old peo- 
ple who have read the story can do it, but children 
cannot. 

What was done in South Dakota, taking the fine 
victrola records, I think is educational and is the 
finest school of the air. I heard Lindsay the other 
day over Cincinnati. It is hard enough to hear Lind- 
say read his own poems when you can see him ges- 
ticulate, but to hear him over the radio, I would 
rather sit down and read his poetry than hear him 
over any radio system. My main point is that nearly 
everybody who tries to dramatize or speak a piece 
over the radio just butchers it for me, and I wouldn’t 
want the children to hear it. 


Master Teachers Needed 


I think what Commissioner Cooper said at Wash- 
ington is true. We have slept at the switch. The 
next thing is television, pictures and sound. When 
we can dramatize such a thing as,the old home of 
Abraham Lincoln, and can reconstruct New Salem 
and put on all the life of Abraham Lincoln and Ann 
Rutledge, and that can be shown by moving pictures 
in the school room, we have gone back to the peda- 
gogy of education. We are not trying to do seme- 
thing that is psychologically unsound and _ peda- 
gogically impossible in calling upon young children 
without a background of experience to reconstruct 
from mere oral symbols the thing that is going on in 
the minds of the persons broadcasting. 

SUPERINTENDENT CLIFTON: I think that is 
true, Superintendent Blair, yet we have a wealth in 
every State in master teachers. It is the sifting 
process that we have to go through. It takes years 
to find who can do this, 

I defy anyone in this room to listen to Dr. McCon- 
nell in geography and not get a new vision of the 
teaching of geography. He can teach geography 
over the radio until it seems to be a romance to me, 
and I think to other listeners. We are after the 
master teachers, and we have just a few of them 
out of 40,000 teachers in Ohio. I believe we could 
find 10 or 15 who are real master teachers. We are 
looking for those who can bring to the boys and 
girls an inspiration and a guidance that they can 
feel even from a distance. 

SUPERINTENDENT MARRS: I would like to ask 
Mr. Clifton how much appropriation he has been 
able to secure from the Ohio legislature for this pur- 
pose. He hasn’t told us just the amount. 

SUPERINTENDENT CLIFTON: We have been 
using $20,000 a year for the last two years. That 
only represents about one-fifth of the actual cost of 
our efforts. 

SUPERINTENDENT MARRS: Where do you get 
the rest of the money? 

SUPERINTENDENT CLIFTON: I will tell you. 
We figure that the value of the broadcasting station 
to the Ohio State University has a certain value per 
day. They evaluate to us and charge it on their 
books against us. We get all that service. We get 
the entire hour from the Crosley Radio Corpora- 
tion free of charge. We get a reduction on the 
carrying charges, if we put on a program in Co- 
lumbus, of 50 per cent from the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. We go after all those 
agencies to give us the minimum rates. Mr. Dar- 
row says—he may be an optimist, I don’t know— 
that our program would cost $100,000 a year com- 
mercially. 

SUPERINTENDENT ALLEN: Does the $20,000 
go to pay carrying charges, talent, or where does 
that go? 

SUPERINTENDENT CLIFTON: We pay the 
salaries of Mr. Darrow and his assistant, which are 
not a great deal. We pay the telephone charges, 
and we pay for some talent. We do this with our 
talent: We give them a vision of the service they 
could render. James Turner Bailey of Cleveland, 
possibly one of the great art people of the country, 
asked us $150 to talk 15 minutes. We didn’t pay 
him that. I think we wrote him ten letters, and he 
finally agreed to pay his own expenses and come 
down and do it. (Laughter.) I think that answers 
your question. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: There is a little more 
discussion outlined here on this phase of it, but the 
hour is moving along and I think we will have to 
move on to the next topic which is, “Activities and 
Plans of the Land Grant College Stations.” Dr. 
Edward Bennett of the University of Wisconsin is 
scheduled to talk on that. 


Dr. Bennett Speaks 


DR. EDWARD BENNETT: This. opportunity to 
briefly present to the National Council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners of Education 
some of the activities, plans, and problems of the 
Land Grant College Radio Stations is greatly ap- 
Appreciated because of the importance 
of understanding and close cooperation between these 
two groups in the solution of a mutual problem, 
namely, the discovery, the development, and the full 
and complete realization of the educational possi- 
bilities of radio  ~dcasting. 

The year which has passed since this Council at 
its meeting of last December unanimously-adopted a 
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resolution “recommending that each State set up a 
committee’ for the study and evaluation of radio 
education procedure,” marks the end of the first 
decade of broadcasting both by commercial and by 
land grant college stations. r 

The end of the decade finds those educators who 
early visiéned the educational possibilities of radio, 
gravely concerned over the manner in which the 
radio stations under the control of the educational 
forces have gradually been deprived of their place 
in the sun. At the same time they are greatly 
heartened over those events of the current year 
which indicate the beginning of a wider and keener 
appreciation of the situation in the broadcasting 
field. Among these events, the resolution of this 
Council, to which I have already referred, may be 
cited.’ 

During the current year the continued support and 
operation of the thoroughly planned Ohio School of 
the Air has been a source of inspiration to the land 
grant colleges. Its objectives and the range of its 
activities have come to your attention and have 
been discussed by Superintendent Clifton in an 
earlier paper. It is rendering on a larger scale and 
more rapidly the services which many of the other 
land grant colleges are striving to render in their 
States. My time will not be devoted to a rehearsal 
of these services but to a consideration of some of 
the difficulties with which the land grant stations 
contend. 

During the current year the “Advisory Committee 
on Education by Radio” appointed by the Secretary 
of the Interior has made its first report. The activi- 
ties of the committee and its representatives in 
gathering the information for the report have served 
to stimulate and build up the interest in radio pro- 
cedure in the broadcasting institutions. The fact- 
finding sections of the report contain a wealth of 
materiel throwing light upon the problems of educa- 
tional broadcasting, and the report concludes with 
specific recommendations to the Secretary of the 
Interior which have already borne fruit. 

The fruit to which I refer is the set of resolu- 
tions adopted at the Conference on Educational 
Radio Problems held in Chicago on Oct. 13, 1930, at 
the invitation of the United States Commissioner of 
Education. Mr. Armstrong Perry is to report on 
this Chicago conference later in the morning and my 
remarks will be addressed to the occasion for the 
resolutions and to the need of complementary action 
of another type on the part of the educational insti- 
tutions. 

At this conference, the following resolution was 
adopted without dissenting vote. 


Educational Channels Urged 


“The Conference on Radio and Education, meeting 
in Chicago, Monday, Oct. 13, 1930, recommends that 
the Congress of the United States enact legisla- 
tion which will permanently and exclusively assign 
to educational institutions and Government educa- 
tional agencies a minimum of fifteen (15) per cent 
of all radio broadcasting channels which are or may 
become available to the United States. 

“The Conference believes that these channels 
should be so chosen as to provide satisfactory educa- 
tional service to the general public.” 

That this resolution is not the result of undue 
alarm that private interests will practically monopo- 
lize the radio broadcasting channels of the country 
to the exclusion of the educational and governmental 
functions of the States is shown by the following 
comparisons based on the list of licensed broadcast- 
ing stations of Nov. 1, 1930. 

Of the 590 licensed broadcasting stations in the 
country 45 or 7.7. per cent are owned and operated 
by educational institutions. A number of these sta- 
tions are local stations of small power and the situ- 
ation is more clearly shown by a survey of the radio 
facilities of the .52 land grant institutions of the 


country. This discloses the following situation: 
Operating own. station, .< 0.62... cee cece 19 
Not owning a station, but broadcasting regularly 
over commercials ........ atl Seve dit a tee she eats 19 
Not owning station and not broadcasting regu- 
MAUI Sor ee eas eas he. ws Ve ERI TOs. > 14 


Of the 19 licenses held by the 52 land grant edu- 
cational institutions, 

5 are limited to daylight hours only. 

9 are on regional channels dividing day and eve- 
ning hours with other stations. 

3 are on cleared channels dividing day and eve- 
ning hours with other stations. 

2 have unlimited hours on regional channels. 


19 total. 


For several years past the line of endeavor of the 
Committee on Radio of the Association of Land 
Grant Colle®es has been to have the Federal Radio 
Commission announce a definite policy supporting 
the principle that public interest, convenience and 
necessity demands that the rights, privileges, and 
obligations of the land grant institutions as legally 
constituted agencies of the States and the Federal 
Government to broadcast useful information to the 
citizens, be recognized. But thus far the Federal 
Radio Commission has not seen its way clear to an- 
nounce any principle of classification of broadcast- 
ing stations in which any distinction is made be- 
tween stations controlled and used. by the public 
enterprises of the States and stations under the 


-control of private interests. : 


The Commissioners have repeatedly expressed 
their sympathy with the aims and the mission of 
the educational stations and have frequently given 
evidence of this accord. But the hard fact con- 
fronting the land grant colleges is that private 
interests have succeeded in so depriving them of 
radio rights previously enjoyed and in so monopo- 
lizing the valuable radio assignments that the entire 
group of land grant institutions with its untold edu- 
cational resou~ces has at its disposal in the way of 
power and time and channel assignments approxi- 
mately 3 per cent of the facilities under the control 
of the Commission. 

The situation demands more than sympathy. It 
demands not alone the adoption of constructive reg- 
ulatory principles either by action upon the part 
of the Commission, or by the enactment of legisla- 
tion such as that advocated in the resolution quoted 
above, but it demands in addition a complementary 
action or movement on the part of the educational 
institutions. In all fairness, it must be clearly rec- 
ognized that the general, though not universal, 
failure of the faculties and administrative authori- 
ties of the colleges to adequately enter up and sup- 
port their radio programs has of recent years ren- 








dered the problem of retaining radio facilities for 
the educational institutions extremely difficult and 
perplexing. 

As evidence of the inadequate finan-ial support 
of the educational stations, it may be stated that - 
reports from the land grant radio stations show that 
the annual expenditures of these stations for main- 
tenance and personal service vary from $2,109 ‘o 
$16,000, averaging about $8,000 per station. (This 
excludes cne station for which the budget is $70,000 
but includes the Ohio School of the Air.) These ex- 
penditures are the amounts appearing in the c !- 
lege budgets as directly chargeable to She operation 
of the radio stations; they cover only such items 
as salaries of program director, announcers, studio 
and station operators, maintenance and business 
items. It should be said that were the services of 
the faculty members and the socialiy minded *nem- 
bers of the -»mmunity who supply the programs to 
be charged against the stations a+ the rates paid by 
commercial: stations, the budgets vould be many 
times the amounts recited above. 


The futility, at the end of a decade of college 
broadcasting, of attempting to make any headway 
against the encroachments of commercial stations, 
or to seriously develop the educational possibilities 
o- radio, with such inadequate budgets should be 
evident. The unnecessary inadequacy of these 
budgets is more keenly realized when it is 
stated that in most of the States, the increase of 
the radio budget of its educational station by only 
one red eent per citizen per year would quadruple 
and in some cases octuple the station budget and 
would lend wings to the development of the educa- 
tional possibilities of radio. 


_ These conditions surrounding the use of radio 
in the public enterprises of the State have been 
brought to your attention with the conviction that 
you will not fail to contrast them with the aggres- 
sive and venturesome spirit in which the commer- 
cial possibilities of radio have been sought, and that 
you will réalize the supreme importance of a similar 
spirit in all the agencies entrusted with the develop- 


ment of the educational interests of your’ common- 
wealths. + 


In concluding may I briefly direct your attenion to 
certain features of the movement to obtain adequate 
radio facilities for the regulating, service and edu- 
cational agencies of the State in which you are 
meeting. All the State agencies having functions 
of this kind, such as the University of Wisconsin, 
the Department of Public Instruction, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets, the State Board 
of Health, the Conservation Commission and the 
State Highway Commission, have joined in provid- 
ing for an adequate radio operating budget and in 
an application to the Federal Radio Commission for 
a. construction permit involving the consolidation of 
the two radio stations now operated by the State \ 
into a single station with a power assignment suffi- | 
cient to enable it to render statewide service. 

A quotation from President Glenn Frank’s state- 
ment at the hearing on this application before the 
Federal Radio Commission will be of interest to this 
group. After sketching the types of service which 
have been rendered in the fields of agriculture. home 
making, health information, conservation and adult 
education, the statement continues: 


Right of States Asserted 


“Supplementary Instruction for Rural Schools. In 
common with other States, Wisconsin has many 
schools in rural communities and small towns that 
cannot provide educational facilities comparable to 
the facilities provided in the larger cities. The De- 
partment. of Public Instruction is interested in the 
possibilities of the radio as a medium through which 
supplementary instruction can be provided for such 
schools. _Many States have embarked upon finan- 
cial equalization programs in the interest of the less 
favored communities. The radio offers an oppor- 
tunity for an even more important equalization pro- 
cedure. for through the radio a State, if it has an 
adequate station under its control, can syndicate its 
best teaching genius for the benefit of all its schools 
in supplement of local teaching staffs.” 

“Reviving the Town Meeting in the Machine Age. 
The varied interests supporting the application for 
a single and more powerful station to take the 
place of the two inadequate stations now operated 
by the State of Wisconsin are thinking of more than 
their separate specialized services. The State of 
Wisconsin, by long tradition, is interested in the 
safeguarding and promoting of a free and full dis- 
cussion of the problems of the common life of the 
commonwealth. And many of us covet a state-con- 
trolled instrument like the requested radio station 
that shall enable Wisconsin to recreate in this ma- 
chine age the sort of unhampered and intimate and 
sustained discussion of public issues that marked the 
New England Town Meeting and the Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates. If Wisconsin could demonstrate the 
practicability of recreating the New England Town 
Meeting with the State for a stage, it would’ render 
a national service. 


Doctrine Enunciated 


“The more powerful station requested is, then, in 
part a request for a statewide forum in which is- 
sues of public policy may be threshed out alike by 
the non-political scholars and by the political lead- 
ers of the commonwealth. It would be part of the 
operating policy of the requested station that all 
political groups in the State should have equal ac- 
cess to its microphone. And this might, as a by- 
product, make some contribution towards the solu- 
tion of the vexatious problem of campaign expendi- 
tures.” 

In the hearing before the Examiner of the Federal 
Radio Commission on this application, the doctrine 
of the right of the State to the use of radio f-cili- 
ties for educational purposes has been clearly stated 
by Mr. Armstrong Perry in his testimony. In reply 
to the question by the Examiner: “Where would we 
wind up so far as the Federal Radio Commission is 
concerned in the administration of the law if all 
the States assert their rights to the use of radio fa- 
cilities?” Mr. Perry replied in these words which 
may become classic in the history of radio regula- 
tion: 

“We would wind up, I think, in the recognition of 
tne fact that public education is a function of the 
States, and that the right of the State to use radio 
in education probably could not successfully be de- 
nied by Federal authority, just as the right of the 
State to use radio for its police powers has not been 
sucessfully combatted as yet.” (Applause.) 

CHAISMAN CALLAHAN: The next topic is, “The 
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National Advisory Council on Radio in Education.” 
Mr. Levering Tyson was to present that. I under- 
stand he sent a paper te be read by Superintendent 
Giffen of South Daketa. 

SUPERINTENDENT E, C. GIFFEN read the fol- 
lowing paper submitted by Mr. Tyson: 

Is the American public interested in educational 
broadeasting? To what extent will the educational 
world, as represented by qualified educaters both in 
school, college, university, and the adult field, be 
willing to devote time to study its possibilities ser- 
iously and scientifically? Where will the money 
come from to produce thoroughly good programs? 

It is not easy to answer these questions. The 
intelligent man in the street, or the intelligent wo- 
man in the home, tke thoughtful teacher or ad- 
ministrator, is an isolated individual who has his 
or her opinion. To assemble intelligent public opin- 
ion on all and from alt seems to be a well nigh im- 
possible task. 

Much has been said and written about the “wonder~ 
ful possibilities of radio” and this new instrumen- 
tality in education has been held out by some to be 
a universal panacea for many of our social ills. Al- 
though there has been a lot of talk there has been 
a surprisingly smal amount of eoncerted thought 
and action on the part of qualified educators or 
public-spirited laymen and women. 


More Facts Needed 


A great many opinions as to the future of educa- 
tional broadcasting have been formed on the basis 
of what has been heard on the air up to this time. 
This is not fair, either te the radio or to the educa- 
tional world. Of course the core of the whole prob- 
lem is the program. Until recently programs have 
been devised with very little thought about any 
quality except that which will attract listeners in 
bulk, because the industry in America is supported 
almost exclusively hy revenue secured from advertis- 
ing. There is plenty of evidente, recognized by the 
industry, that the thinking public wants the general 
level of broadcast programs raised, and that, if 
advertising is to persist, certain obvious obnoxious 
features of it will have to be eliminated. How 
largely the educational world and that sector of the 
public which is desirous of better programs in gen- 
eral will participate in this “program reform” de- 
pends entirely on the extent to which the educational 
world and the general public can make its desires 
known concretely to these who will control the de- 


velopment of radio. ‘ a 
This isn’t an easy prospect. Millions of dollars 


would be paid to find out exactly what the Americar 


people really want, not only in radio but in many 
lines. Difficulties in discovering listener-reaction to 
broadcasting are legion. Broadcasting itself is a 
complicated process and there is nothing in the his- 
tory of its development to indicate that a solution 
of the difficulties will be easy. However there are 
a few hopeful signs and it is entirely reasonable to 
expect that the next féw years will bring some defi- 
nite knowledge of what can be done and how we 
should go about doing it. 

In the first place, it is very difficult to assemble 
reliakle opinion about broadcasting—that is, opinion 
that carries with it the weight of impeccable au- 
thority. Plenty of suggestions have been advanced. 
But who can speak for the educational world? Who 
can presume to represent the American public? In 
our characteristic American way we have from time 
to time undertaken various educational broadcasting 
projects; these have been brought forward by | in- 
dividuals or by particular groups, each anxious to 
promulgate a pet idea for the benefit of a definite 
clientele. There is no particular objection to this, 
but there has been no dispassionate study of the 
problem of educational broadcasting or program 
betterment thus far by a thoroughly representative 
agency. 


Problem of Limiting Channels 


It seems fairly easy to set apart in one pigeon 
hole the problems relating to broadcasting to our 
schools. These relate chiefly to pedagogical con- 
siderations and to the ownership and use of facilities. 
Mentionine them thus in passing sound simple, but 
both go right to the reots of our entire school struc- 
ture and can not be overlooked, practically or theo- 
retically. Their solution depends in large measure on 
the final regulatory provisions to be enacted into 
the Radio Law on the decision of the educational 
authorities interested chiefly in secondary and inter- 
mediate education as to the use which can be made 
of radio in school work. In the years ahead, Amer- 
ican public opinion on broadcasting ought to be 
defined well enough te express itself pretty firmly 
on the question of how much of the limited air 
facilities should be utilized for commercial purposes 
and how much for a service such as education, The 
educational profession has a grave responsibility to 
meet when it seeks to determine how useful this 
new instrumentality can be. Depending on the point 
of view, the problem as it relates to schools is either 
simplified or intensified, because of our well-recogn- 
ized American theory of State autonomy. in educa- 
tional matters. If we are to have broadcasting to 
schools on a national basis, complicated problems 
arise. If it becomes possible for each State to 
broadcast its own school program, of course there 
will be another story. , 

In some circles it is argued that a proportion of 
all the channels available for radio broadcasting 
should be set aside for educational use. When it 
is remembered that physicial laws limit the number 
of channels which modern science has made avail- 
able thus far, the strength of this contention as 
weil as the obstacles to the acquisition of valuable 
frequencies will be immediately realized. An argu- 
ment is frequently advanced that the granting of 
any license to broadcast should include the provision 
that a certain proporition of the time allotted be set 
aside for certain types of services, including the 
educational and others of a social nature—social, 
of course, in its broadest sense. There have been 
numerous projects for the formation of universities 
of the air and radio schools, all of which are pre- 
dicated on the utilization of facilities to be owned 
or paid for by institutions thus set up or endowed 
by foundations or by public subscription. 

The fact that radio broadcasting can not be con- 
fined within territorial boundaries, the fact of inter- 
ference between stations, and the fact that other 
engineering puzzles continually appear, present in- 
creasing difficulties in determining what might be 
the ultimate organization for education. Further- 
more, the changes in time caused by the wide ex- 
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tent of this country of ours, cause complications 
when any nation-wide project for schools or for the 
adult public is contemplated. Several notable at- 
tempts haye been made to experiment with all these 
ideas. Thus far there has not been eneugh experi- 
ence to speak with any degree of definiteness on 
any of them. 

But to come back to the general problem of the 
program—for, after all, if the American public had 
been fed a well-balanced diet over the air there 
would be little discussion now of “the radio problem” 
—how can intelligent opinion oh the programs be 
assembled? 

Of course, school authorities and university officials 
are already aware of the difficulties ahead. But this 
is only one field. The Office of Education in the 
Department .of the Interior at Washington has 
organized itself largely to cope with this phase of 
the subject. In addition, there is the broad- general 
question of the make-up of. the program as it is 
sent out from the 600 and more stations in allyparts 
of the country without any relation to fermalized 
education. How can opinion be assembled as to 
this important adult-edtcational aspect? 

To inquire into all these questiens, te gather basic 
fact on the fundamental questions invelved and to 
interpret all the information secured in ways that 
can be forcefully and effectively presented to the 
American public, to the broadcasting industry, to 
Government and to the educational werld in this 
country, the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education was organized several menths ago. Of 
course, it is to be expected that a multitude of other 
related problems will appear. There is nething be- 
hind this organization save a desire te find out 
what radio can do fer education in America, and this 
statement is made with full knowledge that already 
there have been suspicious whisperings te the effect 
that industry is behind the Council so that it might 
blow up a smokescreen to aid monopoly—always a 
bugaboo that can excite some elements of the pop- 
ulation. Of course, such suspicions are without any 
foundation in fact whatsoever. The Council is 
financed for a minimum period of three years by 
grants by Mr. John D. Rockefeller Jr. and the Car- 
negie Corporation, and by no other organization or 
individuals. Exactly what form its organization 
will take eventually it is impossible to determine at 
this early date. Furthermore, no one has any wild 
idea that one organization can immediately set itself 
up to solve all the ills of education by radio. At 
present, however, the Council has assembled in its 
active membership a group of individuals whose in- 
terest in American public affairs, including educa- 
tion, is strictly liberal and unbiased. The active 
membership, limited to 60 at present, includes rep- 
resentatives of four distinctly interested parties in 
any discussion of educational broadcasting in this 
country; namely, the public as a whole, government, 
the educational world and the broadcasting industry. 
It has been thought wise during the early organiza- 
tion stages of the Council not to. include in the active 
membership any operating broadcasters, and as a 
result the industry is represented only by two mem- 
bers from each of the nationally known chain broad- 
casting systems. It is believed and recognized that 
eventually the industry will and should participate 
more generally in the work of some phases of the 
Council’s program and its constitution provides for 
this eventuality in the form of an associate mem- 
bership. 


Aim of National Council 


At present the Council’s activities are centered 
chiefly in (1) an attempt to discover from educators 
qualified to study the question, what should be 
broadcast in all subjects from art to zoology. Nat- 
‘urally this is an enormous task and cannot be ac- 
complished over night; however, on the general 
theory that the program is the crux of the educa- 
tional broadcasting problem, this attempt is being 
made so as te give authorities in various fields an 
opportunity to indicate subjects that might be put 
on the air successfully, what in those subjects is 
sound for radio presentation and who is qualified 
to make the presentation. 

(2) Just as significant from the broad social as- 
pect of this whole question will be an attempt the 
Council is going to make to organize local councils 
in various broadcasting territories in whose mem- 
bership will be assembled the best educational and 
social thought the community can bring together, 
for the purpose of determining what radio broad- 
casting can do for that community. Representatives 
of the colleges and universities in the particular 
locality, the librarian, the curator of the museum, 
school officials, leaders in the religious world and in 
the musical world, ete., etc., will be members of 
these councils, and they will have ample opportunity 
to discover and suggest solutions of radie problems, 
educational and other, facing that community, 

Furthermore, the Council will undertake to dis- 
cover the status of such possible developments of 
the radio as television, facsimile broadcasting and 
wired radio, each of which holds out some promise 
for education. Again the possibilities seem so great 
that time might be wasted in visualizing what will 
develop when these instruments are perfected. Up- 
to-date information on such matters ought to pre- 
vent waste motion and duplication of effort and of 
time on the part of busy people. . 

The Council hopes by these means and others, as 
they appear necessary, to assemble accurate data 
on broadcasting problems and intelligent public opin- 
ion about educational work in radio and eventually 
to present facts where they will do most good. 

The background of the general radio situation in 
this country cannot be overlooked in any considera- 
tion of the enormous problems presented and no in- 
telligent opinien can be formed without knowledge 
of it. It is perfectly easy to condemn conditions 
and deplore them; correcting a system that has in- 
evitably grown up will present considerable difficulty. 

In this connection the observer should remember 
that broadcasting is an extremely expensive under- 
taking. Broadcasting as a business has grown by 
leaps and» bounds, and those who have invested 
money in it, chiefly commercial organizations, are 
not only anxious but determined to protect their in- 
vestment. Furthermore, the ability te broadcast is 
dependent upon facilities which are limited by nat- 
ural laws and are not subject to enlargement by any 
means at present known to science. Those whc 
were fortunate enough to acquire ownership of 
these limited facilities, and they are chiefly com- 
mercial concerns, are so busy either meeting costs 
or making profits that they have been willing or 
able to do that and little else. In so doing they have 


taken the easier road, of course, and have put on 
the air programs which will get listeners in bulk 
without giving much, if any, thought to responsi- 
bilities connected with ownership of the enormously 
valuable privilege which they have acquired. 

The history of the development of the regulation 
of these purely mechanical features of broadcast- 
ing is extremely interesting, but it need not be de- 
scribed here. Briefly stated, all broadcasting in 
America is conducted over frequencies the rights to 
which this country acquired as a result of interna- 
tional convention. This fact is not known or rec- 
ognized generally by the public; furthermore, there 
are indications that it will be increasingly difficult 
for the United States to retain as much of the radio 
spectrum as we now have allotted to us, let alone 
secure any additions to present available frequencies. 
American broadcasting is now controlled by the 
Federal Government through a system of licenses 
issued by a Radio Commission, which grants such 
licenses for a period of 90 days in the “public in- 
terest, convenience and necessity.” The rapid de- 
velopment of the industry, particularly because of 
the commercial competition for air time which the 
educational institutions could not meet by reason of 
the heavy expenses involved, has resulted in a pre- 
ponderance of commercial control of a heavy major- 
ity of the facilities. This explains in large measure 
the prevalence of advertising programs. The ex- 
ceedingly fast pace of industrial development of 
broadcasting has left educational considerations far 
behind. Balancing the program, furthermore, was 
a difficulty not faced by commercial stations until 
just recently. For some years the wonder of the 
new instrumentality clouded everything else in the 
minds of all but a very small minority of the gen- 
eral public. Almost anything was listened to. This 
situation is rapidly changing, and no one realizes 
it more keenly than the industry itself. There are 
many indications that “program reform” is in- 
evitable. 


Question of Financing 


As has been indicated earlier, broadcasting is an 
enormously expensive process. Initial cost of erect- 
ing a station is one thing, and maintenance is 
another. Furthermore, the problem of obsolescence 
is serious. When considering broadcasting to schools 
it is reasonable to suppose that as soon as school 
authorities make up their minds as to the extent 
to which broadcasting can be used, the cost of com- 
plete radio installation and maintenance will be con- 
sidered also. Broadcasting to the general public out- 
side of formalized education is an entirely different 
problem. Where will the revenue be derived to 
organize and conduct this public service? In any 
consideration of the ultimate province of radio as 
a public function this tremendous cost can not be 
disregarded. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
endowments dwarfing those of our largest universi- 
ties will be needed. 


So any intelligent public opinion should take all 
these considerations into account. The industry 
should not be condemned off-hand for developing it- 
self into one of the most remarkable of our modern 
business phenomena. The educational world should 
not be censured for hesitating to enter a field which 
it knows so little and in which are injected financial 
problems greater even than those very difficult ones 
which they have faced thus far. The public, in gen- 
eral both the recipient of benefits and the victim of 
abuses, has been strangely lethargic, and. seemingly 
has contented itself with an occasional individual 
vitriolic outburst over a particularly reprehensible 
disregard of good taste on the part of an ill-advised 
broadcaster. A general suggestion at this time is 
to cooperate in every way with any attempt made 
to increase the general level of programs, to express 
opinion to constituted authority on the programs now 
offered, and in general to influence consideration of 
radio as an increasingly important social and educa- 
tional instrumentality in the community. 

In seeking to organize information and opinion on 
this very important. social problem of education by 
radio, the Council invites the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Council of State Superintendents and Commis- 
sioners of Education. 


Mr. Perry Speaks 


There is one further topic on here which I under- 
stand isn’t so very long, and the gentleman is here 
to present it himself, “Report on the Chicago Con- 
ference and the Outlook for Radio in Education,” by 
Mr. Armstrong Perry. 

MR. ARMSTRONG PERRY (Radio Education 
Specialist, National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation by Radio): Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: Whether the State Superintendent of Public 
Education decide, as Superintendent Blair has, that 
they want education by radio left entirely in the 
hands of commercial concerns and kept out of 
schools, or whether, as Mr. Clifton has said, educa- 
tio’ by radio can best be administered by the State 
Department of Education and the commercial con- 
cern, or whether they decide as Wisconsin has, that 
they wish a State station under the control of the 
omaels of public education is entirely immaterial 
o me. 

My appearance here is due to a conviction, voiced 
by a number of educators throughout the country, 
that’edueation is a function of States; that the right 
of a State to use radio education except under. con- 
trol of the Federal Radio Commission and of com- 
mercial companies controlling the stations, is chal- 
lenged, and that unless the officials of public edu- 
cation decide very promptly as to whether they 
wish to’ retain any rights in radio or not, those 
rights will be lost. ‘ 

The Conference on Educational Radio Problems 
was requested by several Land Grant institutions 
which had broadcasting stations. It was called by 
the United States Commissioners of Education and 
met in Chicago Oct. 13, 1930. 

State Departments of Education, colleges and uni- 
versities, broadcasting companies, organizations of 
broadcasters, and other organizations that were 
known to have a special interest in educational 
broadcasting were invited to send representatives. 
Fifty-three persons registered as members. 

Commissioner Cooper opened the conference with 
the following remarks: 

“T have no fixed program; I have no agenda to 
put in your hands. The purpose of this conference 
is rather to ascertain what the issues are and what 
their relative importance may be. , 

“As you know, the Office of the Commigsioner of 
Education exercises no authority at all except in the 
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- Territory of Alaska where -he administers: a system 
of- schools for the natives and a system of. hospitals 
-for medical-relief for the natives of the Territory. 

“So the Commissioner of Education in a conference 
of: this kind merely acts a san instrument for bring- 
ing together those who are interested. And if there 
are to be policies developed they will have to be de- 

- veloped through committees or through the individu- 
-als interested, and the stations or the concerns which 
~ they represent. 

“There has been a good deal of discussion of. this 
subject. There is a widespread interest in radio 
broadcasting as an educational means. I think I am 
safe in saying that of the very, very many inqtiries 
which come to our office in Washington there ar® at 
least twice as many in this field’ as in any other 
single field of education. A great many of them ex- 
press a good deal of anxiety as to the future. 


full discussion of their. proposed resolutions, the 
following were adopted: ’ 

“The Conference on Radio and Education, meeting 
in Chicago, Monday, Oct. 13, 1930, recommends that 
the Congress of the United States enact legislation 
which will permanently and exclusively assign to 
educational - institutions and Government educa- 
tional agencies a minimum of fifteen (15) per cent 
of all radio broadcasting channels which are or may 
become available to the United States. 

“The Conference believes that these channels 
should be so chosen as to provide satisfactory edu- 
cational service to the genéral public. 


“RESOLVED, -That the meeting recommend the 
immediate organization of a committee, the mem- 
bers of which shall be duly accredited representa- 
tives of The Association of College and University 
Broadcasting Stations, the Land-Grant College As- 
sociation, the National University Extension. Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of State Univer- 
sity Presidents, the National Education Association, 
the National Catholic Education Association, the 
Jesuit Education Association, the National Advis- 
ory Council on Radio in Education, The Payne Fund, 
and other similar groups, for the purpose of formu- 
lating definite plans and recommendations for pro- 
tecting and promoting broadcasting originating -°. 
educational institutions, and broadcast by educational 
institutions, and for presenting the same, when ad- 
visable, to appropriate authorities and interested 
parties, and that the Federal Office of Education be 
given the responsibility for notifying the afore- 
mentioned groups of the deliberations and debate at 
Chicago on Oct. 13, 1930, and for calling an organi- 
zation meeting of this committee at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

“Tne committee shall give first consideration to - 
the following resolution adopted at the meeting in 
Chicago on Oct. 13, 1930.” At this point the report 
of the former committee was inserted in toto. 


Who Shall Control Radio Education 


The use of radio in education is increasing. Ex- 
periments and research have developed techniques, 
and_more work of this nature is in progress under 
competent educators. ; 

The commercial broadcasting stations are devoting 
much time to programs of an educational nature. 
Some of them are providing classroom instruction, 
with printed helps for the teachers who supervise 
the reception of the lessons. Many of these educa- 
tional programs are arranged by educators employed 
by the broadeasting companies or serving as volun- 
teers in an advisory capacity. Business objectives 
are frankly acknowledged, but there is recognition 
of the fact that commercial advertising is out of 
place in a school room. Some State and local school 
authorities are cooperating with commercial broad- 
casters with results that are satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, . 

The question whether education by radio shall be 
controlled by educators or by business concerns is 
before you, gentlemen, for settlement. 

Failure to act will settle the question as effec- 
tively, but possibly not as satisfactorily, as action. 
Three methods have been suggested for keeping 
some measure of control in the hands of educators: 

(1) Protecting the right of the States to operate 


oe stations (thirty States now own sta- the sitet of hie address. 


(2) Requiring every station, as a condition for President Hoover, while Secretary of Commerce, 
obtaining a license, to place its facilities in the  S@id: - ; : : 
control of the officials of public education for cer- . “The question of monopoly in radio communica- 
tain definite periods each day. _ tion must be squarely met. It is inconceiyuble that 

(3) A combination of these two methods. the American people wi'l allow this new-born sys- 
tem of communication to fall exclusively into the 


by its own State university, for the education of 
its own citizens, is not in the public imterest, con- 
venience and necessity, and atthe same time say 
to a business concern which operates a station for 
its own private profit, that it is operating in the 
public interest, convenience and necessity. It can 
and does restrict the power and the hours of opera- 
tion of State-owned stations. 

To quote Judge Ira E. Robinson, who appears 
to be in the minority on the Commission: “We (the 
United States) are using.90 channels, and some of 
them may be claimed by Canada. Forty channels of 
the 90 are taken by 40 stations, leaving the remain- 
ing 50 channels for 571 stations. I still insist that 
there is not any warrant in law anywhere for a 
so-called ‘cleared channel’ * * * I do not speak 
for the Commission. I am in the minority. Time 
after time I have said I do not see why itsis that 
the educational stations have the limited assign- 
ments given them.” 

The second method proposed for assuring edu- 
cation a place in the air, namely, to set apart a 
certain portion of the time of all stations for edu- 
cation, is urged by several members of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. It is as though a Fed- 
eral agency were saying to the States: “There 
is not room enough in the public domain for your 
schoolhouses and colleges and the moving picture 
theaters. Correct engineering principles have com- 
pelled us at times to take away from the schools 
and colleges some of the public domain and give 
it to the theaters, but these same principles pre- 
vent our giving back any of this public domain 
to the schools and colleges. Therefore we propose 
that you accept the use of the moving picture thea- 
ters for an hour or two a day, and leave public 
education by radio in the hands of the movie peo- 
ple for the rest of the time.” 

I asked one of the Commissioners who would de- 
cide which hours of the day should be given to the 
Officials of public education and he replied: “Well, 
of course, the commercial stations would have to 
have the hours which they can sell to advertisers.” 

In view of the attitude of the Commission, it 
seems clear that the States must ask their Sena- 
tors and Representatives to change the radio law, 
if they do not wish to continue their unequal com- 
petition against amusement stations. 

A State may not wish to use radio now, but, 
on the other hand, its officials, if they know the 
situation, may wish to hold onto its share of the 
“public domain of the air” because a radio channel 
is worth a million dollars or more in the commer- 
cial market. ; 

A circuit court of appeals has declared that radio 
broadcasting is interstate commerce, but the law 
does not make broadcasting stations either public 
utilities or common earriers. A Superintendent of 
Public Instruction can go to a telegraph or tele- 
phone station and demand, as a matter of right, 
that his message be transmitted, but he cannot 
go to a commercial broadcasting station and de- 
mand, as a matter of right, that his message be 
broadcast. The present law, as administered . by 
the Federal Radio Commission, gives the broad- 
easter the right to refuse to serve an applicant, and 
the right to restrict the time of a speaker, or to 
censor his “address, or to shut him off the air in 


Fears of Commercial Monopoly 


“Recently we have been receiving a number of let- 
ters which indicate that there is fear that before 
ducation“knows what it wants to do commercial sta- 
tions will have practically monopolized the channels 
open for radio broadcasting, and that expressed fear 
was one reason I thought it well that we should come 
together and see whether or not there is anything 
in that. 

“The commercial stations express a great deal of 
interest in broadcasting educational material and 
call attention to the fact that the educators them- 
selves do not know what they want to broadcast. 

“That is the other. side, perhaps, of the picture. 
The purpose of this conference is to get together as 
many -as possible of those interested in various as- 
pects of this subject with a view of talking it out 
and deciding perhaps which issues are the most im- 
portant, which ones are to be attacked first, and then 
considering ways and means of attacking those par- 
ticular issues. 

“I want you to feel perfectly free here to express 
yourselves or to ask questions of one another, to feel 
that there is no preconceived notion’ of what result 
we ought to accomplish here, that my office has no 
program to offer to you. in this particular field. 

.“There are two well organized groups in_educa- 
tion. Perhaps I- might say three, but the third one 
isn’t as closely, knit. The first of those is the Na- 
tional Education’ Association, which is a body of 
something like a quarter million people engaged in 
education in this country. The second one is the 
American. Council on Education, which is an_or- 
ganization of representatives. of colleges and other 
organized groups. .The National Education Asso- 
ciation holds a membership in the American Council, 
and the Department of Superintendents holds a 

_ membership in the American Council. Both of these 
bodies have expressed an interest._ 

“The third body, which is less closely organized, is 
the Association of Land Grant Colleges, those insti- 
tutions which grew out of the Morrill Acts, and 
many of which have actually. broadcasting stations 
of their own. They have a committee on this sub- 
ject. The chairman is Professor Symons of the 
University of Maryland. Dr. Umberger, of Kansas, 
a member of that committee, is here as its repre- 
sentative today. 

“The National Education Association is represented 
by Dr. Joy E. Morgan, the head of the Department 
of Publications and the editor of the Journal of that 
association. 


Educational Channels Requested 


“Secretary Crabtree has sent me a prepared state- 
ment which he and President Sutton had intended 
that I should read at this conference, but as Dr. 


Morgan is here in person I think I shall open the 
proceedings of the conference by asking Dr. Mor- 
gan to take the floor and present the proposals of 
the National Education Association. After that we 
may present some of the other matiers which are 


The conference on educational radio problems, 
which included representatives of the colleges and 
universities, State Departments of Education, the 
Federal Radio Commission and the commercial 
broadcasters, recommended, in October, that Con- 


power of any individual, group, or combination. »: 


“Radio communication is not to be considered as 


Free Speech Defended 


merely a business carried on for private gain, for 
private advertisement, or for entertainment of the 
curious. It is a public concern impressed with the 
public trust and to be considered primarily from 
the standpoint of public interest to the same ex- 
tent and upon the basis of the same general prin- 
ciples as our other public utilities.” 

Judge Robinson, who states that he is in the mi- 
nority in the Federal Commission, says, in com- 
menting on this: 

“Despite this early and prophetic warning, it 
cannot be denied that a monopoly of radio is now 
insistently claimed by a group, and that its power 
and influence are so subtle and effective as to por- - 
tend the greatest danger to the fundamentals of our 
government. No greater issue presents itself to 
the citizenry. A monopoly of “mere property may 
not be so bad, but a monopoly of the voice and ex- 
pression of the people is quite a different thing. 
The doctrine of free speech must be preserved.” 
(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: At this time we will 
omit this roll call on work or plans by States, be- 


gress be asked to reserve fifteen per cent of the 
broadcasting ¢hannels in order that the educational 
stations could be sure of a place in the air. The 
National Association of Broadcasters, at its an- 
nual meeting in November, went on record as be- 
lieving that this resolution‘was based on “a totally 
false conception of the proper function of broad- 
casting stations.” It passed a resolution endorsing 
“the policy of the. Federal Radio Commission in 
designating all broadeast.channels solely on the 
basis of engineering principles,” but it did not ex- 
plain why the protection of an existing educational 
station from the encroachments of commercial sta- 
Association, read by Mr. Joy Elmer Morgan, fo- tions. would be a violation of engineering princi- 
cussed the discussion, This discussion brought out ~ ples. 

the friendly attitude of the commercial stations to- The right of our State Departments of Educa- 
ward educational. broadcasts. Satisfactory situa- tien to use radio; except as permitted hy the Fed- 
tions were ‘reported as ,existing. in Virginia and at © eral Radio Commission, is questioned. The ma- 
Cornell-University. Unsatisfactory situations were jority in this Commission has maintained that it 
reported as existing in South Dakota, Minnesota, cannot, under the present law, protect the State- 
Arkansas, Iowa and-Indiana.- (A-*most unsatisfac- ~ owned stations or other educational stations from 
tory situation was reported later from the University the encroachments of. commercial stations. Com- 


here in writing, but that will be a good place, I 
believe, to start. It will at least get.two or three 
issues before you for consideration.” 

Copies of the minutes of the conference are avail- 
able here. They may be obtained also by requesting 
that they be mailed from the United States Office of 
Education.» The complete proceedings may be con- 
sulted at the Office of Education, and copies may be 
purchased, by authority of Commissioner Cooper, 
from the reporting company which made the record. 
For this reason, it is unnecessary to go into detail 
in my report. " 

The following letter from the National Education 
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of Hlinois, - whose: station, established in 1922 and 
operated successfully and continuously, for years, 
has been treated so badly that its usefulness has 
been greatly restricted.) 


Resolutions committees were appointed. After 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, DEC. 9, 1930 


The meeting convened at 2:05 o’clock, -Superin- 
tendent John C. Callahan of Wisconsin presiding. 

CHAIRISAN CALLAHAN: The first topic on the 
program this afternoon is “The Friendship Chest 
Project” to be presented by Dr. Lineoln Wirt. © (Ap- 
plause.) 


The Friendship Chest Project 


DR. LINCOLN WIRT: «Mr. Chaiyman and Gen- 
tlemen: The only way I can keep within the pre- 
scribed limits.is to read. Therefore, I ask your in- 
dulgenee. I,think I shall be just 1414. minutes. 

In his essay on.the Realities of Imagination, Leigh 
Hunt, referring to von Humboldt’s discoveries, said: 
“The natural warmth of the Mexican genius, set 
f ee from despotism, will soon. awaken the sleeping 
riches of his vision and call forth the glad music of 
his affections.” 

Leigh Hunt prophesied better than he knew for 
that. is-exactly -what is happening in Mexico today. 
Set free from despotism by. Francisco Madero, the 
Mexiean people have, in a few.short years, revealed 
the warmth of their- native genius in a remarkable 
degree; the sleeping: riches of an indigenous culture 


mercial stations compel educational stations, time 
after time, to deplete their budgets by sending rep- 
resentatives to Washington to defend their rights. 
The Commission has the power to say to a State 


government that its own radio station, operated 


have been awakened and the glad music of their af- 
fectionate and lovable natures is heard today in that 
land. Ignorance, disease, hostility and banditry are 
fast giving away to ambition, pride of race and re- 
spect for the best in our modern civilization. 

Time forbids any reference-to the delightful cli- 
mate, glorious scenery, archeological wenders and 
natural charm of the Republic of Mexico as a ‘tour- 
ist’s paradise,.or to the culture and hospitality of 
many of its people. Only one phase of its awaken- 
ing life can here be discussed; namely, an almost 
universal eagerness for educational advantages. 

Here is the oldest university in the Western world 
and many excellent-State and municipal secondary 
schools. Seven yedrs ago President Calles said, 
“No nation can rise ‘higher than its peasantry; what 
the little red school house has done for the cultural 
life of America we must give to our rural popula- 
tion.” A thousand rural schools were established 
that first year. Every year since has seen a repeti- 
tion of that program. Today there are 7,000 rural 
schcols in Mexieo maintained by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Emerging from 300 years of foreign bondage and 


cause there has been a good deal of discussion from 
various representatives of the States. 

It is now past the dinner hour, and we will ad- 
journ until two o’clock. 

The méeting adjourned at 12:05 o’clock. 


100 years of revolution this, I think you will agree, 
is one of the most remarkable -ducational develop- 
ments of modern times. 

I asked President Portes Gil, General Calles’ suc- 
cessor, how this achievement had bee.: made possi- 


for Paul. We reduced our standing army from 90,- 
000 men to 60,000 men, and were thus able to ~;> 
one-thi. | of our military budget for the construction 
of national highways and the establishment of rural 
schools.” 
n..tional security. “No,” he replied, “since the com- 
ing of Dwight Morrow our security rests not pon 
force of arms but upon friendship and good wil.” 


Doubtless many of the gentiemen present have 
met Dr. Moises Saenz, that rreat educator of Mex- 
ico, a graduate of Columbia and tne father of the 
rural school system... As his guest 
the ni 2 normal schools where teachers are in train- 
ing for the rural work. The forenoon was devoted 
to the usual academic subjects but in the afte.noon 
we accompanied the students to their farms, gar- 


He said, “We had te reb Peter to find money 


I inquired if this had endangered their 
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dens, beehives, dair machine shop, carpenter sh » 
rae Se heen ‘*hedéling aa products a 
soap, weaving nodelin ~ ar 
cobbling shoes. We sat i: their class while 
they discus:ed the value ef fresh air, 
sanitation, arst aid te the 
tical lesso, that will 
rudiments of civilization 
and country folk. 

Desirous of seeing such 
visited several country schools. 
Moral, a typical Mexican village. Twe 
room adobe hemes, the street between 
pigs, chickens and children. As our car 
approached the one-room adobe th 
school teacher came to meet us. Che was a bright 
girl of 19, receiving a salary of $17 a month. One can 
imagine the influence for everything that is goed 
this attractive, educated woman ntust exert, 
especially upon the native girls of the village. 

There were 55 children in her school by day and 
22 adults at night. Fathers and mothers are every- 
where eager to learn to read and write. But the 
teacher is more than a teacher, she is a reformer, an 
agricultural advisor and much besides. She had in- 
duced the villagers to cease drinking stagnant water 
and bring a stream of pure water from the moun- 
tains into the village. Upon her advice they had 
made windows in their air-tight cabins, permitting 
sunshine and fresh air to drive away the ever pres- 
ent germs of tuberculosis. She had gathered the 
boys out of +e cantenas and led them in building 2 
playground. There are 7,000 such schools and such 
teachers in the remote parts of Mexico. 

When I left Mexico City about a year ago (al- 
though I have made a subsequent visit) I called 
upon Dr. Saenz and suggested that the public schools 


of America might be interested in supplementing’ 


the meager equipment of some of his rural schools. 
“If some should be interested, if an American school 
should wish to ‘adopt’ a Mexican rural school, what 
could it do to help?” I inquired. He replied: “Our 
national school budget is strained * the breaking 
point. I can give the rural villages little more than 
a teacher; they must furnish. their own school 
houses and equip them. The fesult is that the 
equipment is often very inadequate. If our Ameri- 
can friends should be moved to help in the way you 
suggest my first thought would be a medicine chest; 
second, materials for directed play; third, tools for 
the beginning of manual training. Most of these 
schools are far from a physician.. Children are fre- 
quently bitten by venomous snakes. Poison cactus, 
accidents and curable diseases play havoc with our 
children. An inexpensive medicine chest in the 
hands of our trained teachers, containing simple 
remedies and a few layettes with instructions for 
expectant mothers, would cut infant mortality in 
half in every village in Mexico.” 

Returning to Washington I brought this matter 
to the attention of the United States Commissioner 
of Education. Dr. Cooper expressed his interest in 
a movement to meet this need. He felt that some 
practical expression of friendship on the part of our 
schools would be of benefit not only to the under 
privileged children of Mexico, but te our own boys 
and girls as well. 


Health Object of Chest 


I sought the cooperation of our own State Super- 
intendent, Vierling Kersey. This he gave most gen- 
erously, approved the suggestion of a Friendship 
Health Chest, and became the chairman of our Cali- 
fornia State Committee. Our city and county super- 
intendents at their annual meeting heartily endorsed 
the enterprise. The S. F. School of Arts and Crafts 
designed the first Friendship Health Chest—a fine 
piece of cabinet work—30 inches by 16 by 18. Blue 
prints were made and. distributed to 150 schools at 
their request. These chests have all been shipped 
to Mexico and are now bringing health and happi- 
ness to as many villages. 

When the first chest was completed and equipped 
by the Technical High School of Oakland, it was 
taken to M-xico City last April by the City Super- 
intendent of Schools, Mr. Willard: Givens, and my- 
self. We wishec to ascertain if its contents met all 
the requirements, and also to determine the official 
attitude of the Mexican Government toward the 
project. ; 

We were met by Dr. Saenz and taken to the head- 
quarters of the Federal. Department of Education. 
In the patio of this great building we found 500 
teachers and school officials assembled. The chil- 
dren of a rural school had been brought to the city 
to receive the first Friendship Health Chest. Mr. 
Givens made the presentation in the name of the 
public schools of America, and assured them that 
many similar chests would follow. Three members 
of the president’s cabinet were present. President 
and Senora Ortiz Rubio invited us to Chapultepec 
Castle and gave their entire approval and encourage- 
ment to our mission. 

Shipments followed as fast as we were able to 
present the matter to the schools. Not a single 
school visited has refused to cooperate. Superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, Boards of Education 
and Parent-Teacher Associations have everywhere 
given their sympathetic encouragement. ss 

The schools build the chests in their department 
of manual arts from the standard blue print we sup- 
ply. The class in home economics make six lay- 
ettes. Twenty-five dollars furnishes the anti-venom 
kit, a complete medical unit with Spanish labels and 
manual of instructions. Also a volley ball and net 
and baseballs. An American flag, a Mexican flag, a 
copy of Black Beauty aud other children’s books in 
Spanish and a photo of contributing school. A three 
pound tin of candy, bright pictures for abode walls 
and many other useful things are included. But al- 
ways a friendly letter from the school furnishing 
the chest to the school receiving it. 


Success of Project 


Grateful letters in acknowledgment are now be- 
ing received. These are reward enough for all our 
efforts. Here are three suth letters—one from a 
school teacher, one from a State Superintendent, and 
one from the wife of the President of Mexico. 

Colima, Mexico, Sept. 28, 1930. 
To the North American Students of the High School 
at Fresno, California: 

With our hearts burning with gratitude we, your 
friends, though humble Mexican people, received 
your gifts amidst cheers‘ and hurrahs. 

When the beautiful: cabinette arrived the chil- 
dren were so excited J had to dismiss school and de- 
elared a holiday. 

Never do we weary of locking at the photographs 
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ive. 

To celebrate your generosity our villagers dressed 
in holiday attire and danced through the streets with 
mugie, confetti and serpentine, giving cheers and 
hurrahs in your honor. 

We close with many expressions of our gratitude. 

Your friends, 
The Students of El Pueblo Viego 
(The old town) 
The Principal, Ma Mercedes J. Ramirez. 


Here is another from the Directer of Federal Edu- 
cation for the District of Guanajuato: 


Guanajuate, Nev. 19, 1930. 
Dear Dr. Wirt: 


Ten rural Federal schools of this district, eperat- 
ing in different parts of the state ef Guanajuate 
were honored, each one, with a first-aid chest which 
the children of the schools of the United States sent 
as gifts. 

These valuable gifts which come to make closer 
the bonds of friendship which unite us with that 
sister Republic, will be amply used in benefit to the 
masses by the untiring rural teachers who have in 
their hands the solving of the transcendent social 
and educational problems of Mexico. 

I sincerely thank you for sending the gifts to 
which I have referred, and I make use of this op- 
portunity to offer myself at your service. 

= EDUARDO ZARZA, 
Director of Federal Education. 
Chapultepec, Nov. 3, 1930. 
Mr. Lincoln Wirt, 
Pacific Coast Representative, 
900 Shattuck Avenue, 
Berkeley, Calif., U.S. A. 
Dear Mr. Wirt: 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 9th last, learn- 
ing with pleasure of your continued activities to 
provide Friendship Health Chests for our rural 
schools through the kindly aid of the American 
schools. 

Please accept my congratulations upon your suc- 
cess, and upon the promise this devotion insures, of 
creating better understanding between the students 
of your Republic and ours. You have my permission 
to continue the use of my picture if it will help in 
any way. 

With my husband’s regards, I remain sinerely 
yours, 

(Signed) JOSEFINA DE ORTIZ RUBIO. 


Our greatest problem was that of transportation. 
The cost of shipping the chests to Mexico would 
have been prohibitive. This matter was happily ad- 
justed when I sought the cooperation of the South- 
ern Pacific Railway. One of its leading officials said 
to me, “Our lines run 1,000 miles into Mexico. We 
have lost millions of,dollars through irresponsible 
natives. Our bridges have been burned, tracks de- 
stroyed and trainmen killed. Yours is a practical 
gesture of friendship. You are helping to raise up 
a generation of Mexican boys who will protect our 
property and fulfill the words of Bonita Juarez when 
he said, “Respect for the rights of others is peace.” 
When I asked him how many chests he would ship 
he said “The sky is the limit, we will frank them all.” 

It seems desirable to keep the movement entirely 
within educational circles both North and South of 
the Rio Grande. The chests are shipped directly to 
the government of Mexico and are distributed by the 
Federal Department of Education. I trust the direc- 
tion of the movement in the United States will also 
be confined to the Department of Education through 
tno Sune Superintendents and Commissioners of our 
48 States. 


Chest Endorsement Urged 


Dr. Cooper suggested that the test of success 
would be Texas. As a border State they know 
Mexico and, if the schools of Texas endorse this 
movement the other States will be likely to follow 
their example. 

I called on Superintendent Marrs. He has given 
me every encouragement. He made it possible to 
present the matter to the Texas State Teachers 
Association at its annual convention last week. A 
resolution of approval and endorsement was unani- 
mously voted. I have been able to visit but three 
cities in Texas but the schools in these have without 
exception promised to furnish Friendship Health 
Chests. In the City of Dallas 20 grade schools and 
six high schools asked for the blueprints. 

The schools of California and Texas have welcomed 
the movement but if the whole program is to be 
made possible—if 7,000 neglected villages in this 
neighboring land of ours are to receive this gracious 
evidence of our interest and friendly help, the public 
schools in all of our States must be given an oppor- 
tunity to share in the kindly overture. 

If this Council of State Commissioners and Super- 
intendents can give the movement its official ap- 
proval, and will invite me to visit your respective 
States, we shall be able to bring health and happi- 
ness to probably a million children, who, as they 
grow up, will make the Rio Grande as safe and as 
friendly as the Canadian border. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Discussion by Super- 
intendent Marrs, of Texas. 

SUPERINTENDENT S. M. N. MARRS (Texas): 
I appreciate this opportunity, my friend, of giving 
endorsement to this movement. I suppose, as Dr. 
Wirt has said, Texas and California are as much 
interested in cultivating friendly relationships with 
Mexico as any other State of the Union, but we 
are all part of the nation, and while affecting the 
friendly relations with Mexico through Texas and 
California, it also affects the rest of the nation. So 
I think it is well this matter has been brought to 
your attention in order that we can aid in this 
movement, 

We have in Texas about half a million Mexicans, 
about 125,000 in our public schools. cay are lov- 
able people. They are all types. Possibly I could 
explain it better by saying that they fall into about 
three classes: the children of the rich, the wealthy 
people who have come from Mexico and settled 
around San Antonio on account of the revolution; a 
middle group who are desceridants of the original 
settlers of Texas (you recall that Texas was a 
republic and gained her independence from Mexico 
at an early day, and we still have a number of 
Texas citizens who are of Spanish extraction and 
descendants of the original Mexican citizens); and 
then another group, the peons, who constitute the 
largest group and who are’ continually coming in 
and aiding us in our labor problem. 

You know, of course, that we have no restriction 


. They are free to come across. 


/ 


upon the alien immigrant so far as Mexico is con- 
cerned, the same as applies at the Canadian border. 

Large numbers con- 
tinually come im to help us in our labor problems 
en the ranches, farms, railroads, in “industry, and 
assist us in every phase of labor. a 

We do have the problem’ of racial prejudice which 
is a very serious one in Texas: Having secured in- 
dependence from Mexico nearly 100 years ago, there 
is a racial prejudice among some ef our people, 
and we feel more keenlv than possibly the people 
of California the necessity of cultivating this 
friendly relationship. 

You may be surprised to know that in some sec- 
tions of our State we maintain three different 
schools in a school district: one for the Negroes, 
one for the Mexicans and one for the Anglo-Saxons. 
As the official leader of the public schools of Texas, 
I feel that this movement will contribute very 
largely to the cultivation of friendship between the 
Mexican people and the people of the United States. 

I happen to know Dr. Saenz. He is near me 
down there. We have communication every once in 
a while, and I have found him to be worthy of the 
confidence of all the people. 


Texas Endorses Project 


I give the endorsement of Texas and the State 
Teachers’ Association of Texas, as Dr. Wirt said, 
and the movement will have encouragement through- 
out our State. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: This discussion will 
be continued by Superintendent Kersey, the gentle- 
man from California. 

SUPERINTENDENT VIERLING KERSEY (Cal- 
ifornia): Mr. Chairman and Friends: The brief re- 
marks I have to make in connection with this topic 
are in the nature of a report and are not intended 
to present to you the endorsement and the encour- 
agement of those in California who have already 
participated to the extent of sending some 150 
chests to Mexico to one section and another of that 
country. It does not mean, however, that we have 
not already endorsed this scheme, because when Dr. 
Wirt came to our offices in the city of Sacramento 
and presented the program, and when we discussed 
it with representatives of the California State High 
School Principals Association and with various su- 
perintendents, they found tha this was a project 
of very vital appeal to them and to the young peo- 
ple under their charge. They accepted the appeal 
with a very great deal of enthusiasm. Our State 
department approved it in the spirit that in the 
State of California we need more understanding of, 
more sympathy for, and more interrelationship with 
Mexicans. The second largest Mexican city in the 
world is the city of Los Angeles, California. There- 
fore, we have a very real reason for understanding 
those people and interpreting them to our own Cali- 
fornia residents. 

Already, as I say, 150 chests have gone from the 
State of California to various quarters of Mexico. 
We find this is a project that has a motivation that 
farticularly appeals to the junior high school stu- 
dents. If I could ref you these various letters 
that have come, particularly a letter from Super- 
intendent Givens of the city of Oakland and those 
from various quarters, such as San Rafael, Fresno, 
and other smaller communities in the State of Cali- 
fornia, you would find they bear a report to the ef- 
fect that the project in its motivation is not one of 
sentiment but one of real vital contact with the 
life of another nation, and is finding expression in 
many phases of instruction in our schools. Span- 
ish clubs undertake the sponsoring of the prepara- 
tion, the equipment, and the delivery of a chest. 
Various correspondence groups and the various 
Spanish classes as well as shop classes, student 
unions, international clubs, and friendship organi- 
zations in all of these schools find here a very defi- 
nite and direct motivation and a real opportunity to 
express themselves rather than simply to assemble 
for a meeting to generate some enthusiasm about 
the mere items of discussion and the items of con- 
cern that too frequently are not going beyond the 
very walls of the organization in its immediate 
meeting. 

I can compare this movement with another move- 
ment that was undertaken a number of years ago in 
our State. If you recall some of the situations 
that arose in connection with our relationships with 
the Japanese in California—understand, there were 
a great number of Japanese in the State—you re- 
member there was a very strained relationship. 
Not until we developed a correspondence and an 
interrelationship and a friendship exchange project 
that had to do with dolls, that had to do with cor- 
respondence, and that had to do with letters and 
drawings and various projects of one sort and an- 
other—not until then did we begin to notice the 
disappearance of the strained relations and find it 
possible to have the Japanese and the American stu- 
dents in the same school in some of the very ter- 


ritory where there had formerly been the greatest 
difficulty. 


California Subscribes 


So we find these very values that come out of the 
Mexican health chest project as we are carrying 
on this program in the State of California at the 
present time. First of all, it furnishes a con- 
crete project that can be taken up by the various 
classes, by various student groups, and by various 
bodies of individuals who desire some means of ex- 
pressing a feeling of friendship and understanding 
for the other fellow. It offers an opportunity for a 
piece of real construction. You can’t understand 
the enthusiasm with which a group of youngsters 
in the woodworking classes view a thing of this 
sort until you indicate to them the need for a chest 
to serve adequately, So much of our work to try 
to understand other people is expressionless. It 
doesn’t give .us an opportunity to reach out and 
contact the other fellow, know the other fellow’s 
life and get a response from the other fellow. That 
has been a particularly vital phase of the project 
as we are carrying it on at the present time. 

It offers, too, an’ opportunity for interpretation, an 
opportunity to study the life and the modes of liv- 
ing and the country and the system of government 
of our neighbor. These Mexicans are right in our 
midst, and here we have an opportunity to under- 
stand them. The appreciation that comes from Mex- 
ico is not unlike that which many times comes from 
local groups of Mexican citizens who come to the 
school to participate in the ceremony that accom- 
panies the taking over of the project. It offers a 
very fine opportunity for a correspondence, and we 
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~ find- that this correspondence is now second only to 
~ the chest'as a project that carries on ‘this very vital 
- relationship that has now come to be an extended re- 
~Jationship between the commonwealth of California 
~and the’ people of Mexico. 


(Applause.) ’ 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Are: there any fur- 

ther questions, or discussion, at this time? ’ 
We will move to the next topic, ‘‘Plans for Re- 


- search in’ Education: Major Surveys of the Office of 
~ Education; (1)° Progress on Secondary Education 


Study,” by Prof. A. B. Meredith. We-had a:tele- 
gram from Dr. Meredith stating that he is unable to 
be here, and regrets it very much. 


COMMISSIONER WILLIAM JOHN COOPER: I. 


had-hoped Dr. Meredith would come. . When I talked 
to Mr. Callahan about this program, he- thought: it 
would be a splendid idea if Dr. Meredith would come. 
Dr. -Meredith interested himself very much, in pro- 
moting this first study in secondary education, and 
had agreed to be the representative of this body on 
the survey and the survey staff. “He. changed his 
work and went to New York University, but he did 
express an interest and has remained as a repre- 
sentative of this body on that study. 

The second study on.teacher education was very 
vigorously promoted by Dr. Keith. . I. know Dr. Keith 
is too ill to. attend. this meeting and make any re- 
port on his study. 


Secondary Education Survey - 


I may say on the secondary study that, Dr. Koos, 
who is part-time research expert in the field, has 
built up a staff consisting of some eight full-time 
young men selected from various institutions 
throughout the country, men who have either ac- 
quired the Doctor’s Degree or have about attained 
that stage of proficiency in their work, trained un- 
der different experts in different parts of the coun- 
try—Ohio State, Chicago, Minnesota, and other in- 
stitutions. These men have gone to Washington 
where they have been organized and are carrying 
on the main work. . 

There are, in addition, 10 part-time men—men like 
Spaulding of Harvard, who gives a ¢ertain portion 
of his time to directing some aspects of the work 
of these full-time men. , 

The survey is almost a year and a half on its way 
of three years. Some of the check lists which have 
gone out have been rather burdensome, I know. The 
State Superintendents, I think, have only had to 
pass on to their high school inspectors a few lists 
designed to enable us to find the outstanding second- 
ary school experiments in their States. We have 
tried to keep you informed, however, just as a mat- 
ter for your own files, by sending copies of_things 
to you. The largest check list, and I think you will 
not have very much complaint about it although so 
far as I know it is the most burdensome one that 
has ever gone out from our office, we estimated con- 
servatively would take the man who fills it out in 
Se school not less than four hours of hard, steady 
work. 

First of all, we write a letter to these people, 
whose names have been sent to us by you, asking 
them whether or not they are sufficiently interested 
to put four hours of time into a check list of this 
sort. If they say they are, then we send them this 
check list in duplicate with the suggestion that after 
making it out they keep one copy in their own files 
and send one copy to us. 


I believe last year we gave you to understand that 
we had given up any hope of finding those things 
which might be called progressive. I think J ex- 
plained to you at this meeting a year ago that cer- 
tainly I should not. set myself up as a judge. of 
whether a movement or a practice were progressive 
or reactionary, or what it was. I do not believe we 
can evaluate in that way. But I did say this survey 
would eventually present to you a cross section of 
practice in secondary education with descriptions of 
outstanding deviations from that practice. 

Now the theory is that when the study has been 
compiled and comes back to your high school prin- 
cipal, who has cooperated, he will find in it the cross 
section of average practice in this country. He can 
then pull out of the file his own check list and decide 
for himself whether he is ahead or behind the na- 
tional practice. So the check list has been designed 
not only to enable us to get the cross section of sec- 
ondary education in the United States, but has been 
designed to enable everybody who participates in it 
to make a self survey of his own school. When the 
publication comes, he will have a sheet or a practice 
against which to check the work he is doing. 

I take this occasion to thank you on behalf of Dr. 
Koos and the survey staff for the cooperation which 


~ you have given us in this survey. 


Uniform Reports Contemplated 


I touched upon the suggestions for future study 
the other day and called your attention to the fact 
that I hoped your own commitiee would report on 
that. Perhaps I had better remind you in this con- 
nection that a year ago your Committee had two 
suggestions before it. One was a nation-wide study 
of school finance, and>the other one was an inten- 
Sive investigation of records and methods of report- 
ing. Dr. Simpson, one of the deputies from New 
York State, the chairman of your committee on rec- 
ords and reports, made a very detailed report at the 
last meeting and he asked that a national survey be 
made over the States of records and reports. What 
happened at that time was that your committee took 
the matter under advisement between the time of 
this meeting and the time of the February meeting, 
and in February reported in favor of a nation-wide 
study of finance. ‘That resolution went from your 
body through Dr. Meredith’s hands to Dr. Ballou, 
who is chairman of the Resolutions Committee of the 
Department, and was endorsed by the Department. 
I think I left on the desk for the use of your secre- 
tary a memorandum in which Dr. Meredith transmit- 
ted to mea copy of that other recommendation from 
Dr. Simpson’s committee, that there be a nation-wide 
study of recorcs and reports. ’ 


To be perfectly frank with you, the reason I have 
been a little hesitant about a study of records and 
reports is just this: If we had a program from the 
Federal Office that we wanted to put in operation in 
every State, naturally we would like go come in and 
investigate your records and reports, but since our 
policy in these studies is to find out what the prac- 
tice is, and record interesting deviations from that 
general practice, I feel that if we were to make a 
survey now we would find some States with a splen- 
did system of record keeping, and we would also find 
a large number of States that hadn’t been able to 
get their record system up. 

During this past year one of the States in the 


southeastern section of the United States sent to my 
office and asked jf we would joan: them a statisti- 
cian fronrour office to help them evaluate their sys- 


~ tem of: tecords and. reports: with- a +view -to cstab- 
- lishing a new: system. We did: send that man down 


there, he stayed two weeks, and I- had a very fine let- 
ter of appreciation of his work from.the State Super- 
intendent of that State. 


Personally, I should rather wait’ until more States 
have had a chance to get their system of records and 
reports in-shape so that when this survey is made it 
may reveal uniform information. Let us say <=) 
States have a very satisfactory ‘system which en- 
ables anybody to compare practice in one ‘State 
with practice im another, and that possibly a very 


small minority of the States have™an unsatisfactory ~ 


system which doesn’t enable us to do that. That 
kind of a‘survey would be of value, then, to a super- 
intendent in a State whick has been unable to get 
any money from its Legis] ture for this purpose, be- 
cause the Superintendent can then go to the Legis- 
lature and say, “We are in the minority. Our rec- 
ords do not enable mé to comparz: with what we 
are doing in Illinois, or what they ao in New York, 
or in Massachusetts, or in some other State. I 
haven't yet seen that we could put the attitude to- 
ward these things into practice and accomplish the 
thing we want to. accomplish. There is no object 
in my finding out a lot of things: and storing them 
away in our _office, 

_T hope the committee itself will take that into con- 
sideration. I do not think it is a very bad practice 
to do what you did last year with- regard to recom- 
mendations for future surveys, namely, that you ask 
the Chair to appoint a’committee to consider the 
recommendations that may come to you, including 
this recommendation that came to you last year for 
investigation of the records and reports, until Feb- 
ruary, and at the February meeting make your 
recommendation back to the body as to which sur- 
vey you would like to have next. In that case, it 
can go on-to the committee of the Department of 
aes for endorsement by the general 

y. 


Nation-wide Surveys Considered 


‘I told you yesterday that why I had not made my 
recommendations for future surveys in my own an- 
nual report was because there is not enough unan- 
imity in the profession as yet. When I wrote the re- 
port there hadn’t been a crystallization of opinion 


as to what constituted the next most important thing. 


We were able to leave the question of the educa- 
tion of the high school teacher out of the secondary 
survey, because we were going to consider it in con- 
nection with the whole problem. of teacher educa- 
tion. I know States in which the elementary school 
has been overcrowded, because teachers with high 
school certificates are quite willing to teach in a city, 
thereby shut out the products from the elementary 
teacher education system, and overcrowd the ele- 
mentary supply simply by an oversupply of high 
school teachers going into the elementary field. So it 
seemed better to do that as one job. 

We also left out the problem of financing sec- 
ondary schools, because we have considered this prob- 
lem of financing too much as a separate proposition 
anyway. Out in Mr. Kersey’s State (California) 
they have three overlapping jurisdictions; a high 
school koard; a junior college board, and an elemen- 
tary board, each one independently asking for differ- 


- ent tax on the same property. 


_ We haven’t considered the thing as a unit suffi- 
ciently, so the three that we now have under way, or 
proposed, the study of secondary education, the 
study of teacher education, and- the study of school 
finance, Supplement one another. There doesn’t 
stand out as a result of those surveys, thus far, any 
special problem that indicates we have another sur- 
vey unless | you were impressed by what was said 
last night in respect to the question of the children 
who are deviates from the normal, either on the 
upper end of the scale or on the lower end of the 
scale. This problem and the question of delin- 
quency, which came up'in the papers on prison edu- 
cation, are clearly enough defined problems in your 
own mind to warrant an investigation of that aspect 
of education on a nation-wide basis. (Applause.) 


Mrs. Norton Speaks 


CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: The next number is, 
“A Program of Educational Research,” by Mrs. John 
K. Norton, Nationa] Education Association. 

MRS. NORTON: In the brief time allotted me, 
I will touch on only these four phases of work of the 
Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation: (1) The Research Bulletins, (2) The State 
Legislative Service, (3) The Preparation of Reports 
for Special Committees, and (4) The Yearbooks of 
the Various Departments of the Association. 

The Research Bulletins—In choosing the subjects 
for the five Research Bulletins which are issued each 
year, the Research Division tries to select those prob- 
lems which are of major interest to the teaching pro- 
fession, and which are not being attacked on a na- 
tion-wide basis by any other agency. The follow- 
ing titles are illustrative: 

Vitalizing the High School Curriculum. 

Can the States Afford to Educate their Children ? 

The Principal Studies His J6b. 

Investing in Public Education. 

Salaries in City School Systems. 

Our fifth biennjal salary study is now under way. 
Very shortly complete and current data will be 
available as to the teacher salary situation in more 
than 1,600 city School systems, 

Recent years have brought great progress in the 
development of intelligent principles and procedures 
to govern the scheduling of teachers’ salaries. One 
progressive city after another is rejecting the false 
assumption that the economic compensation of teach- 
ers is purely 2 matter of teacher concern. The Na- 
tional Education Association: is glad to have con- 
tributed to the development of intelligent procedures 
governing teachers’ salaries. Its comprehensive 
presentations of figures as to salaries paid and its 
careful summarizations of progressive principles of 
salary scheduling have offered the raw material out 
of which this movement has developed. 

The Research Division is particularly happy be- 
cause its present salary study will include by States, 
not only the salaries paid nearly half a million city 
school employes, Dut also data relative to the sala- 
ries paid staffs of State Departments of Education. 
Tn addition this report will also show how the staffs 
of State departments of education are organized— 
both as to professional and clerical employes. Com- 


“plete replies 


have been received from all but one 
State. This data will be tabulated,. analyzed, “and 
ready for distribution by the first of the calendar 
year... May I take this opportunity of thanking you 
for your generous response to our inquiry relative to 
the salaries paid your staffs.. I trust that the forth- 
coming report will be of-interest and service to each 
f you. ; 

’ Another issue of the Research Bulletin that is 
of special interest to this group, is the one entitled 
“A Self-Survey of State School Systems.” It rounds 
up in suceinct form the best - available theory and 
research on a total of approximately 200 State school 
problems. This self-survey plan enables each State 
school system to check its practices against a series 
of generally accepted criteria of administrative effi- 
ciency. It enables each State to make a careful and 
continuing study and analysis of the strong and the 
weak, points in its own system of schools. The self- 
survey plan. is based on the principle of imvrove- 
ment feom within, rather than having an evaluation 
superimposed by an outside central agency. 


Scope of Research 


The major fields with which most of the Research 
Bulletins to date have dealt, are: School finance, the 
curriculum, the elementary school principalship, and 
teacher personnel problems such as systems of 
-teacher retirement and teachers’ salaries. 

The State Lezisintive Service is an outgrowth of 
our development of “A Self-Survey Plan of State 
School Systems.” We have, in the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association Head- 
quarters one of the most effective working libraries 
in the country, with reference to State legislative 
problems. We can move fast in giving help, not only 
in meeting specific legislative situations, but also 
in giving advice as to how to study State legislative 
problems. However, we are not organized to make 
the comprehensive State school surveys that fre- 
quently are needed. We are equipped to answer 
correspondence and personal inquiries on I: vislative 
problems from State Departments of Eduction. For 
example, last year when seven. members of the Wis- 
consin Legislature came to National Educa‘icn As- 
sociation Headquarters, each one was given a folder 
containing information about the following eight 
problems, - concerning which they had vreviously 
written that they wanted information; Schcol fi- 
nance, teacher training, voeational education, junior 
colleges, certification of teachers, State to-rds of 
education, county school organizaticn. and the 
financing of hich schools. Various publications of 
the Research Division which discussed t*e-e prob- 
lems were included in each folder. A “n!l Ciseus- 
sion followed the examination and exo!-~a‘’on of 
the material in the folders. Many questions were 
asked by the legislators and answerei bv the Re- 
search Division. Facts and principles basic to good 
school legislation were furnished. 

Within the current year five studies in State 
Educational Administration have been issued by the 
Research Division of the National Eduestion As- 
sociation. These include—A Review of St»*+ School 
Legislation in 1929. A Study of School Revenues 
and New Methods of Taxation, Groun In-" --~ce for 
Teachers, and Bibliographs on Eight Probloms of 
Schcol Legislation. 

Preparation of Reports for. Special Committees 
of the National Education Association—Time per- 
mits me to give only one illustration, the s‘udy of 
teacher demand and supply which we -hrve under 
way for the Committee on the Economic Status 
of the Teacher. which was appointed three years 
ago by the National Education Association. 


Study ef Teacher Supply 


The question of teacher demand and svmulv is a 
social as well as an educational problem. Over- 
production of teachers on the basis of pres-n* stand- 
ards of certification is already a crucial issue in 
some localities. To determine how wil: ~vead is 
this condition, the Reséarch Division is un’ertaking 
a nation-wide survey of teacher demand ard sunply. 
In studying this problem we are using as a back- 
ground, such pioneer studies as Buckingham’s Ohio 
survey; one of the assistant directors is visiting 
your State departments of education and ‘s s>curing 
data from your files. and, in addition we ate keeping 
in touch with such State-wide studies of teacher 
demand and supply as will be reported at your din- 
ner meeting tonight. 

From data gathered from these various sources, 
a study, treating the problem from its national 
aspects will be develoned and made availa>le dur- 
ing the coming year. Jn order that dunlie-*’-n may 
be prevented and increased efficiency result, the Re- 
search Division in making its study of T-r°*cr De- 
mand and Supply, is working in close cooperation 
with the Federal Teacher-Training Srrvoy, which 
Dr. Evenden is to tell you about tonight. 

How the Researeh Division Receives Heip From 
and Gives Help to National Committees— *~>ong the 
advantages of committee work are these: 

1. From a well-chosen committee a more compre- 
hensive viewpoint is secured both as to ‘:sves and 
as to methods of research in studying them—than 
can be secured from an individual. - 

2. There is a more careful checking of results as 
the study proceeds. 

3..There is a wider dissemination of the results, 
the findings are put inte practice sooner. 

I also recognize the disadvantages of committee 
procedure. «In some instances one can wor’: better 
alone than with a committee; but some jobs are 
too big for one individual. 

In order that a national committee really fune- 
tion, certain essentials must be met: 

(1) The committee itself must have brains and 
adeauate background, and represent wide viewpoints 
and varied interests. 

(2) After the committee has mapped out a more 
or less definite program, it needs traired research 
and editorial staffs to do the work for it—pre- 
pare tentative reports, refer them back to the com- 
mittee for criticism and revision, and finally put 
the report in shane for printing. 

The Research Division bas 5 Ph. D.’s on its staff. 
We have no illusions about the Ph. D. degree—in 
itself it does not mean brilliant research but when 
put on top of brains and personality it do-s mean 
something. If a committee is really to function, 
it is necessary that its research staff have ade- 
quate clerical assistance. If the Research Division 
has been a success, it is because the Nation Educa- 
tion Association has not made the mistake of em- 
nloying skilled research workers, and leavine them 
helpless because of the lack of stenogranhic and 
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statistical assistance. Our total force of such work- 
ers, including the research assistants is 25. 

(4) Another prerequisite to committee function- 
ing is that there shall be some full-time worker 
definitely responsible for a particular job. To illus- 
trate, my own title is that of Chief Irritant of all 
committees of the Department of Superintendence. 
(3) A third prerequisite is cooperation from the 
field. For example, in the preparation of the 1931 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence, 
every State department of education has contributed 
as well as 555 city school systems. The number 
cooperating in some of our projects is frequently 
our embarrassment, because of the immense num- 
ber of responses that have to be handled. 

The Yearbooks of Various Departments of the 
National Education Association—Time permits me 
to mention only two sets of yearbooks, those of 
the Department of Elementary ‘School Principals, 
and those of the Department of Superintendence. 


The bulletins and yearbooks of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals are serving as the 
chief impetus for professional growth among ele- 
mentary school principals. 


Million Dollar Fund Sought 


Editing the Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence is my particular job, so I can give you 
advance information relative to your next yearbook, 
which you will receive in February. It will deal 
with five major problems of articulation, pupil pro- 
motion, finance, relation of the school to the com- 
munity, teacher training and principles of articu- 
lation and functions of units. The section dealing 
with finance is the one from which we have secured 
teh most data from State departments of educa- 
tion. It is the section which will probably be of 
most interest to this group. The Articulation Com- 
mission which is responsible for the preparation 
of your next yearbook feels that the machinery set 
up for meeting the cost of schools is an important 
factor in their articulation. It has prepared a re- 
port which shows how methods of school finance 
affect the development of a smooth and well-coordi- 
nated educational program. This section of the 
yearbook represents one of the first attempts to 
make a nation-wide investigation of this problem 
in its many ramifications. State school executives 
will be especially interested in the chapter which 
shows the present distribution of expenditures for 
education. Data are presented which show how 
the education budgets of the several States are dis- 
tributed as between elementary and secondary 
schools, teacher-training institutions, and other 
higher educational agencies. 


The Million Dollar Fund—In order that more 
studies such as I have been describing may be car- 
ried on with continuity of policy and over a long 
period o! time, the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association is engaged 
in raising a Million Dollar Endowment Fund for 
Educational Research. There are four methods of 
participation: 

1. Bequest insurance in units of $250 each, under 
the ten-year endowment plan of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 

2. Contributions, in cash. \ 

‘3. Legacies specified in their wills by friends of 
education. - 

4. Life memberships in the Department of Super- 
intendence for those eligible to active membership 
upon the payment of $100, which may be made in 
10 equai annual payments. 

CHAIRMAN: CALLAHAN: The Committee on 
this consists of Superintendent Lee of Missouri, Su- 
perintendent Bond of Mississippi, Superintendent 
Pearce of Michigan,* Superintendent Wisehart of 
Indiana, and Commissioner Ranger of Rhode Island. 
Any one of them may comment or offer any discus- 
sion at the present time. 


Mrs. Stewart Speaks 


If not, I think at this time we will fill a promise 
that has been partly made, and that is a promise 
to give some time to Mrs. Stewart. This program 
is going to be fairly long the best we can do, so I 
am going to ask Mrs. Stewart at this time to take 
between 10 and 15 minutes, with the understanding 
that she will not go beyond 15 minutes. 

MRS. CORA WILSON STEWART (Chairman, Ex- 
ecutive Committee, National Advisory Committee on 
Illiteracy): Mr. Chairman, Mr. Commissioner, State 
Superintendents and Commissioners of Education: I 
am given between 10 and 15 minutes to present a 
message which I should have presented yesterday 
but was prevented from doing so because of illness, 
and I am sure I can cover it in that time. 

Certain communities and States have struggled 
during the past two decades with their illiteracy 
problem. School officials, teachers, American Le- 
gion men, club women and leaders in other civic 
and patriotic groups have given themselves earnestly 
to the task and have rendered valiant pioneer serv- 
ice. That we have striven toward such a worthy 
goal as a nation free from illiteracy is something 
to cur credit. That we have not attained the goal 
needs no tabulation of the recent census figures to 
remind us. Whatever gain has been made is some- 
thing to rejoice over, wishing, with all our hearts, 
that it had been more. 

The most hopeful result of the la.t decade in this 
connecticn was the entrance into the field of a new 
agency, the National Advisory Committee on IIlit- 
czacy. Thcugh named by Secretary Wilbur with the 
approval of President Hoover, this committee is 
largely a creation of your own fashioning, for the 
1,000 members, scattered throughout 43 States and 
the District of Columbia were chosen not from 
Washington but by the State Superintendents and 
Con.missioners of Education. Wherever the State 
Superintendent desired that his State should have 
representation on this Committee it is represented; 
otherwise, it is not, for each State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Illiteracy, appointed to be part of the 
National Advisory Committee, was nominated by 
the State Superintendent of Schools. 


Forty-four States Organized 


It is the fixed policy of this National Advisory 
Committee to work with and through the organ- 
ized school i.rce. No move is t. ‘e made by it in 
the State without the sanction of the chief school 
executive. The plan of distribution of the manual 

teachers which is now in progress, is an example 
of that policy. Secretary Wilbur, the chairman of 
the Committee, addressed a letter to all State Su- 
perintendents before a copy of the manual was <ent 


CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


out to ascertain their wishes in regard to having 
this bulletir. distributed to the county school super- 
intendents. Thirty-six requested that it be done and 
the manual is being distributed only in those States. 

The National Advisory Committce on Illiteracy 
has just passed its first birthday. Its one shért year 
of existence has not been without some record of 
achievement. 

The organization of 44 States, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, inte a nation-v ‘le group to com- 
bat illiteracy has given the forces of education 4 
powerful instrument for public service. 


The special drive last winter and spring to reduce 
illiteracy before the census, which the Committee 
promoted in conjunction with the States, resulted 
in thousands bemg taught who might otherwise be 
groping in darkness and, in addition, give to a num- 
ber of communities the plan and program of con- 
““nuous education for their adult citizens. 


The nation has been made “illiteracy conscious”— 
has been aroused to the problem as never before. 
Through the Committee’s publicity channels about 
80 separate news and magazine features have been 
released and two movietones have been made and 
shown. On the estimate of our publicity director 
tl.at each release has reached 2,000,000 persons and 
each movietone 3,000,000, about 166,000,000 per- 
sons were informed concerning illiteracy in some 
of its phases. The extent to which we have become 
aroused about illiteracy is shown by the clamor for 
the census figures and the names of illiterates, a 
subject on which we were utterly indifferent in 1910, 
ag —_—— which we awaited all too patiently 
in je 


The Committee has enlisted and linked up 22 na- 
tional organizations that have State or local 
branches, such as the Rotary clubs, and these are 
ready to pour their strength_and energy into the 
movement as they are shown how they may best do 
<> in cooperation with the regularly constituted 
school authorities. 


The Manual for teachers of adult illiterates, pre- 
pared by Dr. Wm. S. Gray, Dean of Education of 
the University of Chicago, after much study and 
travel, has been distributed free. This was made 
possible through the interest and generosity of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. As the first study of its 
kind ever made, the issuance of this Manual was 
an event in the educational world. It is a publica- 
tion that has thus far met with a favorable recep- 
tion, judging from the comments which are ‘aily 
being received at the Committee’s headquarters. 

The communications sent out this past year total 
nearly 60,000. All but about 10 per cent of the let- 
ters written went out over the personal signature 
of Secretary Wilbur, which of itself is a distinct 
contribution and one that has had a very stimu- 
lating effect. I recently heard a county school su- 
perintendent tell the Secretary that after receiving 
a letter from him she called her teachers together, 
organized a campaign and taught 1,651 illiterates. 

Stirring up the stagnant places in education, as 
illiteracy centers may properly be called, cannot but 
prove vitalizing and health giving to the entire edu- 
cational program... If the Committee has aided in 
doing this, as some of the friends of education as- 
bert, ‘it ean feel that its endeavors have not been 
in vain. 


Names of Illiterates Needed 


Immediately ahead of us as our next task is the 
passage of the resolution through Congress author- 
izing the Director of the Census Bureau to furnish 
the names and addresses of illiterates to the State 
Superintendent of Education. This measure will be 
introduced within the next few days. You will not 
content yourselves, I am sure, with merely passing 
a resolution here endorsing the plan but will lend 
your personal efforts toward securing its passage. 
Besides the need for this information it is to the 
advantage of the school forces to make a showing 
of unanimity and strength in this bit of legislation. 
Let us not make a half-hearted effort, but one that 
will impress Congress and the Nation, and that will 
be a credit to our profession—one that will secure 
the desired result: the early enactment of the 
measure. 

With the names and addresses of illiterates on 
record in the State, the Manual in the, hands of the 
teacher, a public made illiteracy-conscious and r2ady 
to assist, and with our past experience to guide us, 
we are in a fair way toward the solution of the illit- 
eracy problem. 

The Nation is committed to the policy of giving 
its illiterates, whoever and wherever they are, an 
opportunity. Through the majority of its school 
officials, its teachers, its press, and finally through 
its government, this Republic has declared that illit- 
eracy must go. Let us attack it vigorously and be 
bold—bold in seeking cooperation, bold in asking for 
finances, and bold in enlarging our domain of serv- 
ice. If it is a splendid thing to preside over the 
educational destinies of three or four hundred thou- 
sand school children in a State, is it not a better 
thing to assume the responsibility for directing the 
education of three or four million parents and chil- 
dren or whatever number may depend upon the chief 
school executive to minister to their educational 
needs? i 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: The next topic “What 
Should Be Our Chief Business Here?” You notice 
that is limiting the report somewhat. The com- 
mittee is not supposed to tell us about all its busi- 
ness here, but the chief business only. I notice 
that Superintendent Duggan, of Georgia, Commis- 
sioner Cook, of Maryland, and Commissioner But- 
terfield, of Connecticut are down here for this re- 
port. Superintendent Duggan was unable to be 
here. I noticed Commissioner Cook go out a few 
minutes ago. Commissioner Butterfield, however, 
is here. (Applause.) . 

COMMISSIONER: E. W. BUTTERFIELD (Con- 
necticut): Before I answer this question of why are 
we here, I wish to make four statements. The first 
is that we are administrators. We are here because 
we are administrators of public education. We 
aren’t here because we are scholars. Some of us 
are, I presume. We aren’t here because we are edu- 
cators. Most of us confess to that title. We are 
here because we are the chosen educational admin- 
istrative officers in the States where we make our 
homes, 

The second statement is that education is, of 
course, a State function, but our States compose 
one nation and the population is very mobile in 
our country. 

The third statement is that the United States 
Commissioner of Education is chief administrative 
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officer of education of the nation, and .he, too, be- 
cause of the office he holds, is responsible, not be- 
cause he is an educator or an educational propa- 
gandist or a scholar, but he, too, is primarily an edu- 
cational administrator of education. We all fall 
under this same classification. 


The fourth statement is that because of facts, 
our official connections are rather with the Gov- 
ernment, and in this way with that part represented 
by Dr. Cooper rather than with any other volun- 
tary association of educators, however. much. we 
may appreciate the work of such organizations. 


Meeting for Cooperation 


To be specific, when we receive letters from the 
National Education Association urging us to do our~ 
part. in educational work, we are much pleased if 
the letter is addressed to us as a member of that 
organization, or as an officer in that organization, 
but when the letter calls upon us as State Com- 
missioners to do something officially through our 
office, we wonder if our connection isn’t more prop- 
erly with the administrative part of the Govern- 
ment, Dr. Cooper’s office, than with any selected 
group of our own profession—a group with which 
we are in entire sympathy and with which we as 
individuals work with great skt#- and with eager- 
ness. 

With those four statements, I am going to try 
to answer the question: “Why are we here?” We 
are here because we wish the Commissioner of 


Education to aid us in preparing \our programs, - 


to preside with our officers over our deliberations, 
and to be our official leader in educational admin- 
istration. 

With these thoughts in mind, it chances I have 
just met with the general Committee on Resolu- 
tions, so I am going to give a statement as to the 
nature of the resolutions which will be presented 
whenever they are called for. 


We are proposing three or four resolutions to stir 
up our conscience and our position in carrying out 
our official duties. 

There will be one resolution, if this isn’t taken 
in some other way more properly, which will deal 
with the work of the National Advisory Committee 
on Education. The feeling has been expressed here 
that strangely enough this National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, whose members individually 
we praise highly and in whose judgment we have 
great confidence, although it is an organization 
drawn up for the purpose of advising educational 
administration, includes in its numbers only two, if I 
am correct, of those chosen by the different States 
to be the official administrators of education in those 
States. And I believe I may fairly say that one 
of those two was probably selected because of his 
wide classical knowledge and his liberal university 
associations rather than because of the fact that he 
is Re aaa of education, as great a success 
as he is. 


Going a step further, we find to our surprise 
that in this group of fifty or more advisers in edu- 
cation there is, I believe, only one who represents 
that most powerful and influential and thoughtful 
group of school people in our country, that is, the 
superintendents who preside over the destinies of 
our great city systems. We can really count only 
about three in that large and splendid group who 
deal in official capacity with education, and the rest 
of the group has made so little impression upon 
this splendid committee that almost all of us have 
seen, for the first time, and as at a distance, a copy 
of the preliminary report and recommendations of 
that committee. It was said this had not been 
distributed indiscriminately. I think that was a 
fair statement (laughter), because I found only a 
small group who by request had secured that docu- 
ment. That wouldn’t disturb me so much, except 
when I think of what is going to happen when I 
return to the splendid State that is holding me 
to its bosom during these days. 


Copies of Advisory Report Requested 

I realize perfectly well that this report has had 
a four-and-a-half-hour grilling before a committee, 
and today or temorrow the representatives of my 


State in vocational education will declare what the 
policy of the State is in-regard to that proposal. 
I haven’t read the proposal as yet, and I have got 
to go home—well, I have got to go home after this 
is over. (Laughter.) -So there is another reason. 
You needn’t be so merry about this. Your voca- 
tional associates are over there holding their thumbs 
down today upon the policy that seems to me at 
first glance, at a distance through a window with 
smoked glasses, an admirable proposal, but it is 
being decided by somebody else in this most charm- 
ing and hospitable hotel. 


Se we are going to have one resolution which 
will request that three copies—I think that number 
may be spared—of this report be sent to each one 
of us by our official typist, and that wé then, during 
the weeks ahead of us, study that and discuss it 
with our boards and with our city superintendents, 
and with the institutions that are going to profit 
by this policy, and determine our State policies. 
We are going to suggest that when we come to 
Detroit in February that subject be made the mat- 
ter of our very careful consideration before we 
take any further steps. That is one resolution that 
we have in mind, 

We have one other which may not be germane, 
and that is this: Part of the reason why our ad- 
ministration lags behind is that we let the nimble 
boys have a start in the race, and we are running 
a handicap. There are growing up everywhere with 
us, as there should grow up, new developments in 
teachers’ colleges, in junior colleges, and other new 
developments in education. These organizations deal 
vitally with our own States, and in one way or an- 
other we have to evaluate their work in our teach- 
ers’ credentials in dealing with our brothers in other 
States who want to know of their value. We have 
to deal with these organizations. The present sit- 
uation is that they go off by themselves in a vol- 
untary group, which is good, and which takes them 
away grom any feeling of personal inferiority, and 
there they set up their own standards. For in- 
stance, if it be on teachers’ colleges, they vote that 
no teachers’ college can be a teachers’ college un- 
less it has 15,060 volumes placed in a room of this 
size with the pages open. It matters not, you know, 
whether the teachers’ college is one block from 
a State university, or another university, or is lo- 
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cated in a great city that has a magnificent library 
which might be used in conjunction with this. 

Or they vote that each teacher, each instructor 
in this organization shall have only three, or thir- 
teen, or some limited number of hours’ work a week, 
and then they come home and tell us the associa- 
tion has voted this and we must get the money 
from the Legislature to do some perfectly harmless 
and needless things in order that the standard be 
set. 

We wish to approach this matter ourselves, at 
least the Committee on Resolutions has that in 
mind, and we are going to suggest the appointment 
of a committee to study the question and report 
at our meeting a year from now, with no haste 
in this matter. ~~ 


Finally, we are going to present a resolution that 
in the sweetest way possible is going to deprecate 
the fact that many of us aren’t here at this meet- 
ing, and that many of us have seht substitutes 
to read papers. In other words, if we are the of- 
ficial administrators of education in our States, and 
if we have the privilege of meeting, as we do, the 
official administrators of education in the United 
States, it is our business to come prepared, to come 
early and stay clear through, and to be on the 
perfect attendance list. We ake going to ask our 
Secretary to call that to the attention of all of us 
present and absent. ’ ; ; 

Those, in effect, are the resolutions which will be 
presented when called for. (Applause.) ; 


Reports of Committees 


CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: We have had some 
fairly good suggestions from the third gentleman 
on this list. There isn’t any doubt about that. See- 
ing the other two members are not here, is there 
anyone else who wants to make a suggestion at this 
time along this line? I can’t wait for you very long 
or the Superintendent from California might want 
to talk about the climate out there. (Laughter.) 
Or he might want to give us an invitation to be 
out there in July. 


The next order of business, then, is reports of 
committees. If you have a program of the meeting 
before you, you can run down through it as I am 
running through it. 


Beginning with the Monday program, on the ques- 
tion “The Relations of the Federal Government to 
Education,” this Committee was composed of Com- 
missioner McConnell of Minnesota, Superintendent 
Case of Arizona; Superintendent Ireland of Mon- 
tana, Superintendent Montoya of New Mexico and 
Superintendent Showalter of Washington. Com- 
mission McConnell, is there any report? 


COMMISSIONER J. M. McCONNELL (Minne- 
sota): The Committee has been changed somewhat 
due to abSences. 

Your Committee on the subject of Indian Educa- 
tion, which is all that we dealt with, were of the 
opinion that a very brief general statement capable 
of being adapted to the different conditions that pre- 
vail in different States alluding to the different types 
of treaty relationships that the Government has at 
some time or other established with the different 
Indian groups would be sufficient. I will read what 
has been presented and file it with you. 

“Your Committee on Indian Education begs leave 
to submit for your consideration the following rec- 
ommendation: 

“In order that our Indian population may be 
strong, intelligent, and useful citizens of the United 
States— 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That we favor cooperative 
effort on the part of the State and Federal govern- 
ments to secure for the Indians at all times favor- 
able living conditions, second health, and good edu- 
cation. 

“To the end that they may enjoy all the advan- 
tages of equal educational. opportunity, we favor 
their admission to the public schools of the State 
wherever these schools can be made available, on 
such terms of immediate and continuing financial 
assistance by the Federal Government as will be just 
to the States and the communities where they re- 


ide. 
“(Signed): J. M. McConnell, Minnesota 
Bertha R. Palmer, North Dakota 
John Vaughan, Oklahoma 
A. Montoya, New Mexico.” 

I move its adoption. 

SUPERINTENDENT MONTOYA (New Mexico): 
I second the motion. 

SUPERVISOR THOMPSON (Indian Bureau): 
Having been Superintendent of Schools in Tennes- 
see 1913-1915, it is assumed that the privileges of 
an ex-member of Congress would prevail here to an 
ex-Superintendent for a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

I have permission of Dr. McConnell and also of 
Dr. Cooper to say a word about this. 

I wish to say first, and I would be derelict in my 
duty if I did not, coming from Tennessee, express 
appreciation to Dr. Cooper for having come there 
two or three times to Tennessee educational asso- 
ciations consisting of about 4,000 members organ- 
ized 27 years ago by Dr. Claxton, who afterward 
came East. Dr. Cooper has been better to us than 
Dr. Claxton, considering the time he has served. 

I wish to say just a word of appreciation about 
this Indian work, which I meant to say yesterday 
morning but the time was limited. Most of you 
here, I take it, do not have to deal with the Indian 
problem. You recall when Secretary Wilbur came 
in, almost the first thing he said was that the Indian 
problem could be properly cared for educationally 
through the public schools and all organizations of 
chs Government, I think. I think € might say t* .t 
from President Hoover and Secretary Wilbur down 
to all that has been the end in view. 

The very words I want to\ say here are simply 
words of appreciation for the cooperation of the 
public school officials of the country. I am satisfied 
I will never be able to cover the service in 21 months. 
I am also satisfied that if there is not coop- 
eration between the public school people and the In- 
dian Bureau, it is ur fault and not the fault of the 
public school »eople. 


Federal Indian Policy 


I want to give you one or two concrete cases. In 
one State into which I went for the Bureau on a 
reservation ‘overed, you might say, with public 
schools but with no Government school on that res- 
ervation, the superintendent told me there was trou- 
ble in two or three counties on his reservation, and 
that he didn’t have the cooperation of the public 
school people. I asked him if he had been to see 
those county superintendents, and he said he hadn’t. 


Out of that there grew a visit to three or four coun- 
ties, and with one exception the county superintend- 
ent said, “You are the first man I have seen from the 
Indian Bureau in my office at any time.” I think 
Mr. Vaughan of Oklahoma said to me yesterday that 
I was the first man direct from the office that had 
come to see him. 


In no place that I have gone have I failed to get 
the cooperation of the public school people. We 
have gone into towns and cities near which we had 
schools taking care of 300 or 400 children, and we 
felt we could put some of thosé children into those 
local public schools. Invariably, when we have sat 
down across the table with the town boards of edu- 
cation and talked our problem over with them, they 
have admitted our students and have done well. 

It was, hinted yesterday in this splendid paper 
that Dr. McConnell read, that the Federal Govern- 
ment might do something toward erecting school 
buildings. For your information, if you do not al- 
ready know it, I should like to say we are doing 
that. Last year in one of the States the Federal 
Government appropriated $40,000 for a school build- 
ing to take care of the Indians and the white chil- 
dren. Just last week a letter came to my desk from 
a superintendent of public schools having several 
schools under his’ direction stating that they were 
going to ask their Senator to present a bill for 
$50,000°for a public school building to help take care 
of the Indian children. Of course, it met with my 
approval, which didn’t mean much. Dr. Ryan told 
me yesterday morning that he approved it before 
he left the office. 

_ Don’t_get the idea that money is easy to get. It 
isn’t. But the Office and Congress would much 
rather do a thing of that sort.than to establish new 
Indian schools where we pay about $300 to $350 a 
year for the maintenance of an Indian child. It is 
much cheaper. Then I think even the Indians them- 
selves agree that their future lies in the children 
becoming like white men, and they say this can only 
be accomplished by mixing with the white children. 

SUPERINTENDENT FRANCIS G. BLAIR (llli- 
nois): Are they American citizens? If they are 
American citizens, they ought to have certain habi- 
tation in some district where there are American 
citizens, and the children have a right to education. 
In Illinois we pay for the education of children out 
in some district of Nevada, or some other place. 

SUPERVISOR THOMPSON: I think it was in 
1924 that the President signed the bill making all 
Indians citizens, did he not? The question of re- 
stricted Indian and unrestricted Indian enters into 
that, and it is a very difficult, intangible thing that 
no one seems to know much about, I am sorry to say. 
; SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: We have Negroes 
in southern Illinois, and all the southern States have 
the same burden of maintaining Negroes as Ameri- 
can citizens. The Federal Government is not con- 
tributing to their education. I just wonder what is 
the difference. . 

SUPERVISOR THOMPSON: That is too much 
for me. That is a question that comes up in Con- 
gress and comes up in the committees of hearing. 
That is like the question: “What is an Indian?” 
which seemingly has never been settled. In the five 
civilized tribes in the State of Oklahoma, for in- 
stance, we have been paying tuition on anybody with 
any quantum of Indian blood. Going over 200 miles 
further, we pay tuition and take care of Indian chil- 
dren who have not less than a fourth Indian blood. 
So it seems to me that each section of the country 
has either a State or Federal law, mostly Federal 
law, applicable to its own peculiar situation. 

I think that is all I wanted to say, and I thank 
you very much. (Applause.) - 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Are you ready for the 
question ? 

The motion was put to a vote and carried. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: The next question here 
is “The Federal Board for Vocational Education,” 
and “The Work of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education,” The committee in this case is 
Superintendents Marrs, Blair, McConnell, Packard, 


and Ranger. Is there any report, Superintendent 
Marrs? 


Report on Federal Government 


and Education 


SUPERINTENDENT S. M. N. MARRS (Texas): 
With Commissioner Butterfield discussing the report 
of the Committee on Resolutions, I thought he was 
going to make our report, but he refrained from 
going quite as far 2s the Committee did in making 
this report. 

“The Committee on the Federal Government and 
Education submits the following: 

“The National Council %f State Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Education recognizes with ap- 
preciation the study of related responsibilities of 
Federal, State and municipal governments in educa- 
tion made by the National Advisory Committee on 
Education and the great value of its publication, 
‘Federal Relations to Education.’ . 

“The council commends to its members an earnest 
study of principles and their far-reaching application 
as advocated by the Advisory Committee. 

“The council deplores the continuance of conflict- 
ing policies, the uneconomic distribution of funds on 
the ‘fifty-fifty’ basis, and the lack of unity among 
the several Federal agencies in education; and 
urges an ultimate discontinuance of such methods 
of distributing Federal funds, and further urges the 
consolidation of all Federal educational agencies 
in the Office of Education. 

“(Signed): S. M. Marrs, Texas, 
F. G. Blair, Illinois, 
B. E. Packard, Maine, 
J. M. McConnell, Minnesota, 
: Walter E. Ranger, Rhode Island.” 

It was stated here yesterday that this report of 
the Advisory Council had been limited in its dis- 
cussion, but I understood that every Commissioner 
of Education, every State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction by virtue of his office had received a copy 
of that report. That was a misunderstanding on my 
part, then. I received a copy and also a letter that 
if additional copies were wanted I could make a re- 
quest for them. I got nine copies and sent one to 
each member of the State Board of Education of 
my State. I was inclined to think that somebody had 
been throwing some important material in the waste- 
basket. I am afraid that is the case. I think there 
must be some misunderstanding. 3 

On account of the fact that so.many of the State 
Commissioners have not had an opportunity of 
studying this report, our Committee recommends 





that a careful study does not give full endorsement 
to the report for that reason. We are merely asking 
the continuance of the study of the report. 5 

I think the most important part of the Commi- 
tee’s report is contained in the last paragraph, and 
I am going to reread that paragraph because the 
Committee is not inclined to put anything over this 
body at all. We want a clear understanding of what 
is undertaken. 


(Superintendent Marrs reread the last paragraph 
of the Committee’s report.) 

As Chairman o fthe Committee, I move the adop- 
tion of the report. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: I second the motion, 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Is there any discus- 


ion? 

SUPERINTENDENT KERSEY: It seems te me 
that in view of the very serious consideration which 
has been givén to this by the Committee on General 
Resolutions, and the preliminary report that has 
been made, it would be very properly in order and in 
keeping with the suggested general resolution that 
we withhold our consideration until the time which 
has been designated or is indicated will be desig- 
nated by the General Resolutions Committee. 

I don’t know whether it would be in order to move 
the tabling of any report, or anything of that sort. 
I don’t care to do it. It would seem to me that our 
Committee should surely be in harmony, and I want 
to express my opinion as being in harmony with the 
report which is indicated in preliminary fashion by 
the General Resolutions Committee. If that would 
not be in order, I should certainly think our direct 
action should be in conformity with it. 


Question of Procedure 


CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Is there any objection 
to the suggestion from the Superintendent of Cali- 
fornia to letting this lie over until they get to this? 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: Why didn’t they do 
this with the other report? This is the hour for the 
consideration of reports, isn’t it? 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Yes. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: Isn’t it as much of 
a discourtesy to our Committee to ask that it lie 
over as it is to ask that any report lie over? Some 
of us may not be here then. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: I don’t see any dis- 
courtesy. We might call for the report of the other 


s 


committee at this time if some of them want to hear © 


it. It doesn’t make any particular difference if we 
get it out of order. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: I don’t see why this 
report is not before the body. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: It is before the body. 
I don’t think anybody -here wants to railroad it 
through. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: We don’t want to 
railroad it through at all, but why should the other 
committee hold that this report be tabled or discon- 
tinued until their report gets in? This report comes 
up in the regular order. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Dr. Butterfield made a 
report before you came in. I think he was in about 
the last of it when you came in. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: Commissioner Mc- 
Connell gave the report on Indian education and it 
was acted on in regular order. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Commissioner Butter- 
field didn’t present the resolutions at that time. 

SUPERINTENDENT BARRS: Was Commissioner 
Butterfield presenting the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions ? 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: He was talking to the 
question of why are we here. 

SUPERINTEN™ ENT BLAIR: Then it wasn’t the 
Resolutions Committee report? 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: There is a Committee 
on Resolutions. I appointed one this afternoon. 


Conflicting Policies Deplored 


SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: That wasn’t on the 
program, and these others are. 


SUPERINTENDENT MARRS: There is a substi- ' 


tute report of the Committee on Resolutions. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Judging from what 
Dr. Butterfield said, the report of that committee 
deals partially with the same subject. That is the 
only reason for the recuest Mr. Kersey made. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: This Committee 
was appointed specially. I don’t care whether this 
council votes it up or down, but why should this 
report be held in abeyance until: the report of a 
committee subsequently appointed? I shall insist, 
as a member of this Committee, that we vote on it. 
I don’t care whether it is voted up or down. 

SUPERINTENDENT KERSEY: Therefore, in en- 
tire conformity and in certain respect of courtesy 
to that committee, I should like to propose my 
suggestion as a motion that we withhold or table 
consideration of this report until the general reso- 
lutions have been heard, as suggested by Commis- 
sioner Butterfield. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Do I hear a second 
to that motion? 

COMMISSIONER WALTER E. RANGER (Rhode 
Island): Do I understand that as a motion? I 
have an agreement with Commissioner Packard. I 
think we are agreed on this. 

I can see no reason why this should lie over. It 
is next in order. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: For the benefit of the 
body, the Chair will rule that if there is a second 
to Mr. Kersey’s motion, it is in order. A motion 
to let any report lie over for a certain length of 
time is always in order. Is there a second to Mr. 
Kersey’s motion that this lie over? 

SUPERINTENDENT KERSEY: I am perfectly 
willing to withdraw that so.that it doesn’t appear 
in the minutes. I am trying to be in harmony and 
consistent with the suggestion. 

SUPERINTENDENT A. F. HARMAN (Ala- 
bama): I think we ought to take action here on a 
very important matter. I am going to suggest the 
propriety of the presentation of a resolution at the 
hands of Commissioner Butterfield as a discussion 
of this motion. I move that we request him to pre- 
sent his motion at this time as a discussion of the 
pending motion. 

CHAIRMAN CALLABAN:. Do I hear a second 
to that? 
er Tae KERSEY: I will second 
that. 

The motion was put to a vote and was rejected. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: I just want to say 
that as far as I am concerned, when I come to vote 
on the last part of this, “The Council deplores the 
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continuance of conflicting policies, the uneconomic 
distribution of funds on the ‘fifty-fifty’ basis, and 
the lack of unity among the several Federal agen- 
cies in education; and urges an-_ultimate discon- 
tinuance of such methods of distributing Federal 
funds,” if that means (and it could. very well mean) 
cut that out altogether. there would be no further 
distriLucion of Federal funds, I am voting against it. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: It doesn’t say that. 
It says “such methods as ‘fifty-fifty.’.” 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: It doesn’t say. that, 
but it could very well _be left there, as I see it. 

SUPERINTENDENT MARRS (Texas); It says, 
“Such methods of distribution,” referring to the 
fifty-fifty method, 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Is there: any further 
discussion ? . 

he i otion was put to a vote and carried. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: The Committee on 
“Adult Education” is composed of .Superintendents 
Harris, Allen, Bell, Cook and Hirst. Is Superin- 
tendent Harris here? 


Report on Illiteracy 


SUPERINTENDENT C. M. HIRST (Arkansas): 
Mr, Harns asked me to make this.report. He. had 
to leave and has asked me to read it. I have written 
most of the report and have taken it, however, from 
the report he made yesterday morning to the Coun- 
cil. It is as follows: 

“The Committee on Illiteracy submits to the Na- 
tional Council of State Superintendents and Com- 
missioners of Education the feliowing report for 
consideration: 


“(1) That the efforts made to reduce illiteracy © 


in a number of States and the splendid results ob- 
tained justify a more vigorous program to arouse 
the interest of adult illiterates and to induce them 
to accept instruction. 

“(2) The perpetuation, safety; and success of our 
economic, political, and spiritual institutions require 
that all of the people shall be instructed. The 
education of our youth has become a firmly estab- 
lished policy. Adults who have been denied school 
facilities should also be brought together into classes 
for short periods and given at least enough school- 
ing. to enable them to read simple English, and to 
express their thoughts in writing. 

“{3) State Departments of Education should as- 
sume the leadership in providing instruction for 
adult illiterates, and State governments, aided by 
the Federal Government, should finance such instruc- 
tion. 

“(4) In order tliat State superintendents and 
Commissioners of Education may proceed effectively 
with such a program, we urge that Congress adopt 
a joint resolution during the present session that 
will release the names and addresses of illiterates 
to the State Departments of Education as rapidly 
as the Census Bureau ean prepare the lists. 

“(Signed): 

“Superintendent. T. H. Harris, Louisiana, 
Superintendent A. T. Allen, North Carolina, 
Superintendent W. C. Bell, Kentucky, 
Superintendent Albert C. Cook, Maryland, 
Suverintendent C. M. Hurst, Arkansas.” 

I move the adoption of the report. 

SUPERINTENDENT ALLEN (North Carolina): 
I second the motion. 

The motion was put to a vote and carried. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Committee on Enrich- 
ment of Adult Life. That Committee is composed 
of Superintendents Hirst, Vaughan and Commis- 
sioner Dempsey. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. M. HIRST (Arkansas): 
Since I did not write that report, I have asked Mr. 
Dempsey, who did write it, to read it to you. 


Report on Adult Education 


COMMISSIONER CLARENCE H. DEMPSEY 
(Vermont): The report.is as follows: “Your sub- 
committee on Enrichment of Adult Life recognizes 
that the subject assigned to it has much in common 
with other phases of adult education on which other 
committee reports will be presented, and that our 
report may therefore overlap others in some par- 
ticulars. 

“It seems clear that there is great need for the 
further development of this relatively neglected field 
of education, not alene as related to illiteracy, in- 
stitutional problems, organized vocational schools, 
and higher institutions generally, but more exten- 
sively for the adult population at large who through 
educational opportunities may increase their cultural 
knowledge and economic efficiency, and develop avo- 
cations‘and worthy recreational pursuits. 

“It is essential at the outset to define rather 
clearly the meaning of adult education for the pur- 
pose of determining (1) the responsibilities and the 
function of municipal. and State authorities, and 
(2) the best methods of procedure. 

“The general principle may be laid down that 
public responsibility is proportionate to the uni- 
versal need of a given activity (e. g., removal of 
illiteracy) or general benefit to society (e. g., vo- 
cational guidance and training). 

“Your Committee heartily endorses the principle 
that responsibility for education in State institu- 
tions of various types—prisons, reformatories, asy- 
lums—should be vested in the State Department 
of Education, which should also be authorized to 
certify, teachers there employed. 

“In the general field there is a need which should 
be met by constituted educational authorities, local 
and State, for vocational guidance and counsel for 
adults as well as adolescents. This need is a con- 
stant one, but is more clearly evident in times of 
depression, when men and women are so frequently 
in want of employment, and in need of guidance 
and help as to the development of their abilities 
and opportunities. 

“Closely associated with this is the need for vo- 
cational courses in various fields. - THe most prac- 
tical method of dealing with this work appears to 
be through short unit courses. These should be 
complete in themselves, but may also-profitably. be 
in progressive sequence, 

“There are other types of work worthy in varying 
degree of State promotion, some by financial aid, 
others by helpful leadership. . Such.are: 

“(1) Provisions for enrichment of adult life along 
cultural lines as: Extension and correspondence 
courses, aids for nature study, home reading eourses, 
bulletins describing week-end travel tours of value, 
announcements regarding museums, historical. socie- 

- ties, ete.; promotion of worthy club activities. and 
- courses directed toward profitable avecations (which 
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may often furnish.economic advantages to individu- 
als). Oftentimes-lay leaders and. local initiative 
may be utilized to great- profit. without public ex- 
pense. Under this. head would come garden clubs, 
promotion of art, music, forums, desirable recrea- 
tions, -home economics, etc. 

“(2) Development of existing. means of adult edu- 
cation such as: Libraries, museums, radio pro- 
grams, especially in the evening; the press. 

“Organized societies doing educational work. -Your 
Committee would stress the importance of studying 
and promoting rural. adult edueation,. particularly 
along cultural -lines—literature, general knowledge 
and the arts; social and recreational activities; and 
avocations. . 

“We. heartily endorse the purpose of the National 
Commission for the. Enrichment of Adult Lift to en- 
large and extend educational privileges beyond those 
provided by- present agencies, public and private. 
We believe that within proper limits it should com- 
mand the. attention of members of this council and 
of the departments they represent. 

“ (Signed): C. M. Hirst, Arkansas, 
. Clarence H. Dempsey, Vermont, 
ih ae John Vaughan, Oklahoma.” 

May I say in.this. connection, not as part of these 
recommendations, that I believe it -would be well 
worth while for.our. council to take under considera- 
tion a thorough study of rural education as one of 
‘our major themes of the Iater meeting—not coming 
to the conclusion that the way out is the organiza- 
tion of consolidated.schools and programs that are 
in line with grade school privileges, but taking into 
consideration the vast areas where that is out of the 
question, and to discover means and ways for en- 
riching adult education both for children and adults 
in isolated rural communities. That, by the way, is 
part of our discussion in general but not a part of 
this “report. 

CHAIRMAN. CALLAHAN: A mighty good sug- 
gestion for the future. 

COMMISSIONER DEMPSEY: I recommend, on 
behalf of the Committee; the adoption of this report. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: I second the mo- 


tion. 
, CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Is there any discus- 
sion? = 
The motion was put to a vote and carried. 
CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Under “The Educa- 
tior. of Prisoners,” we have on the Committee Su- 
perintendents Kersey, Allen, Davis, Duggan and 
Commissioner Pringle. 


Report on Prison Education 


SUPERINTENDENT VIERLING KERSEY (Cal- 
ifornia): I submit the following report: “Your 
Committee on the Sducation of Prisoners presents 
tor. your consideration, and recoinmends for your 
approval the following: 

“1, That the education of the prisoners in the 
various reformatories and penal institutions in these 
States be designated as a responsibility of the State 
Department of Education in the several States. 

“2. That the promotion, organization, administra- 
tion, finance standards for, and supervision of such 
a program be a part of the work of the various State 
Departments of Education. 


“3. That such programs be based upon study and 
researches to be stimulated by the cooperative ac- 
tivity of the United States Department of Justice, 
the Office of Education, such State and other depart- 
ments properly qualified to undertake such respon- 

- sibility. 

“4. In States where these provisions for prison 
education do not exist, we respectfully propose that 
there be enacted proper legislation to promote, es- 
tablish and maintain the program. 

“(Signed): George A. Allen,-Jr., Kansas, 

Myrtle R. Davis, Idaho, 
James N. Pringle, New Hampshire, 
V. Kersey, California.” 

For the Committee, I move the adoption of the 
revort. 

— SUPERINTENDENT ALLEN (Kansas): I sec- 
ond the motion. ° 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: 
cussion? 

The motion was put to a vote. and carried. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: The Committee on 
Educating All the Children of All the People is 
composed of Superintendents Hart, Cook, Holloway, 
Keith, and Commissioner Elliott. Mr. Holloway, 
have you any réport? 

SUPERINTENDENT H. V. HOLLOWAY (Dela- 
ware): Superintendent Cook has the report, Mr. 
Chairman. He is supposed to be hegre. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: May I delegate you 
to go and find him? ; ’ 

The next item is “Recent Bevelopments in Special 
Education.” We have on that committee Superin- 
tendents Taylor, Lee, Craig, and Allen. Is Super- 
intendent Taylor here? 


Report on Special Education 


SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES W. TAYLOR 
(Nebraska): There were two topics under discus- 
sion: (1) the possibility of using the school census 
and its machinery as a basis of facts on which to 
build these policies, and (2) the question of a special 
case committee. The Committee makes three sug- 
gestions which are conservative: 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That each State Department 
of Education develop an accumulative census system 
for all children of school age and pre-school age, in 
such manner as will give accurate information re- 
garding those groups needing special educational, 
medical, mental or health treatment, as well as, the 
usual information regarding the so-called normal 
school age groups. < 

“2. Inasmuch as equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity is one of the moral obligations of a repre- 
sentative ‘democracy, be it resolved that it is. the 
duty of the States thrdugh increased legislative 
enactments and appropriations to make added pro- 
vision for the educational training and medical treat- 
ment for all groups of handicapped children.” 

I might say that reference has been made a num- 
ber of times: yesterday and today to the fact that 
there are various.agencies outside of the State sys- 
tems of public education operating in a very decided 
educational manner in all the States. I might men- 


Is there any dis- 


tion that within the States themselves oftentimes. 


are to be.found inrportant educational activities that 


are carried:.on ky other phases of State-government. 


than the State.Department of Education,.: I have in 
mind a State .atthe present time. where child wel- 


fare «work, and ali those+problems - involved; -haye.,. 


what is»known as: the Cody system, which "to 


and. retouches continuously the public- School : part 
of the work of that State. The whol? work is: ad- 
ministered. and the appointments are made as part 
of the political machinery of the State. 


. You.-will notice. here that the intent-of this .reso- 


lution is rather to bring that. underthe jurisdiction 
.of and make :it a part.of the work of the State De- 
partment. To continue: ‘ 

“3, BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the edu- 
cation and treatment of all mentally and physically. 
handicapped children be accomplished as far as pos- 
sible through the regularly. organized public school 
system of each State in cooperation with such exist- 
ing agencies as may exist in the several States. 

“(Signed): Charles W. Taylor, Nebraska, 
Katherine L. Craig, Colorado, 
Charles A. Lee, Missouri, 
George A. Allen, Jr., Kansas.” 

I- move its adoption. 

COMMISSIONER J. M. McCONNELL (Minne- 
sota}: -I second the motion. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: 
sion? 

The motion was put to a vote and carried. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: The Committee on 
Radio Education consists of Superintendents Clifton, 


is-there any discus- 


Bell,.Giffen, Herman, Howard, Kersey, and Mort n. 


_ Report on Education by Radio 
SUPERINTENDENT JOHN L. CLIFTON (Ohio): 


~This organization’ gave over one-half day of the 


two days to the radio question, and we have only 
one resolution, rather prosaic, that we would like 
to offer for your consideration: 

“Whereas, The right of States to own and oper- 
ate educational broadcasting stations is threatened 
by the development of commercial broadcasting; 
therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, That the National Council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners of Education 
approves and will support the committee to be or- 
ganized in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Conference on Educational Radio “Problems, and 
will support: any. State official who, in the discharge 
of his duties, approaches the Congress of the United 
States or the Federal Radio Commission, or any 
court, to secure or protect the right of his State 
to use radio. 

“(Signed): 

7 J. L. Clifton, Ohio, 5 
E. C. Griffien, South Dakota, 
V. Kersey, Galifornia. 

That resolution is rather drastic, but I think it 
expresses just our feeling in the matter of our 
rights in asking for the air channels necessary to 
protect educational interests, and therefore I make 
the motion that this resolution be adovted. 

SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES W. TAYLOR 
(Nebraska): I second the motion. 

SUPERINTENDENT FRANCIS G. BLAIR (Illi- 
nois): I wonder if the Committee would not tbe sat- 
isfied with the first statement there. I am perfectly 
willing to go along with the- first statement, but 
the rest of this is to support a commission I know 
nothing about, and I don’t know what they are go- 
ing to do, and then to support offices which will do 
things over which I have no control. It seems to 
me that is taking in too much territory. 

I wolud be perfectly willing to commend and 

approve the first idea that the States have a right 
to some of the highways of the air, whatever that 
may mean, and go on record for that. 
7 SUPERINTENDENT CLIFTON: I answer by- say- 
ing that certainly with the confidence we have in 
this organization of State Superintendents, I am 
sure Superintendent Blair is mistaken in his lack of 
confidence in this commission that is being appointed 
to battle for our rights before Congress and the 
Radio Commission. 

There is only one question before the Radio Com- 
mission, as far as the States are concerned, and that 
is the question of giving us opportunities for air 
channels that will be necessary to protect the in- 
terests of education. That is the only question 
before us, and as long as that is the only question 
involved, certainly any officer of any State would 
not go far wrong in carrying that out so far as 
his own State is concerned. . 

I feel that if I went into the courts of Ohio de- 
manding that on the ground of State rights I be 
given that protection by the courts, I would expect 
the State Superintendents and Commissioners of 
Education to give me that support. That is the 
reason for the resolution. If you would do it in 
Illinois, I feel very definitely my obligation to give 
you the support Ohio could give you in that battle,’ 
because we would have no meetings which would 
pass such a resolution. 

If it were a blanket resolution, I would make no 
such comments, but just a resolution asking for one 
thing, the confidence of the other superintendents 
in asking for our rights before the Radio Commis- 
sion or the Congress of the United States is all 
that is before you now. : 

_CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Is there any further 
discussion ? . 

SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE A. ALLEN (Kan- 
sas): May we have the resolution read once again? 

Superintendent Clifton reread the resolution. 

The motion was put to a vote and carried, 


Friendship Chest Réport 


CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: On the Friendship 
Chest Project we have a Committee composed of 
Superintendents Marrs, Anderson, and Kersey. 

SUPERINTENDENT S., M. N. MARRS (Texas): 
I overlooked the fact that this Committee was to 
report on this subject, but Superintendent Kersey 
and myself have gotten up a simple resolution which 
we. we offer: 

“We, your Committee on Relationship with our 
neighbor the Republic of Mexico, as oa 
by the Friendship | Chest, recommend. that careful 
consideration be given to this movement and that 
this’ means of establishing friendly relations be 
heartily encouraged. 

“(Signed): . ; 
S. M. N. Marrs, -Texas, 


Vv. K i ia,” 

I move this resolution be adoprea? + 

z SUPERINTENDENT _CLIETON: I second the 
on. 


CH ATRMAN CALLAHAN; Is thére any discus- 
The motion was put to a vote and carried, 
DR.. LINCOLN WIRT:. May.I.just say..thank you. 


‘ 


I greatly appreciate your kindness -in . letting me. 
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this matter before you and your gracious 
~J it. E think we are going to succeed. 
ing that I want to mention that I think 
to know is in regard to the finanee. 
are wondering whether this means: any obli- 
fren financially or otherwise. I would like to 
tell you superintendents that the administration of 
this matter is entirely taken care of. There is no 
expense te anybody. The Golden Rule Foundation 
has underwritten the e . Every penny. that 
is given by the schools goes straight into the chest. 
Nobedy is getting any money from it. 
COMMISSIONER J. M. McCONNELL (Minne- 
sota): Allow me to make a remark after the mo- 
tion has been voted. I voted for this very nicely 
drawn resolution that was placed before us here 
because it is entirely harmless, but I want to say 
from an official point of view this nor any similar 
voluntary plan could not have the official support 
of the State Department of Education in Minnesota. 
That is not because we are not in symvathy with 
this kind of thing, but because by resolution of 
the State Board of Education we confine our actions 
strictly to those official functions which we perform 
through the State. Therefore I wouldn’t want any- 
body to misunderstand, for when the request comes 
to the State Department of Minnesota that this mat- 
ter be promoted we shall have to refuse it, and it 
would have to go to the voluntary organizations of 
the State. I am making that statement with the 
rather general intention of including all similar 
matters, many of which are coming to us now. I 
wanted to express myself. I don’t know how the 
others find themselves on this subject, but that is 
the situation with us, and I wouldn’t want to seem 
to be cold-blooded or turning against my vote here, 
but I would have to refuse it because that is our 
efficial policy. 
SUPERINTENDENT FRANCIS G. BLAIR (lIili- 
nois): That would be the same thing in Illinois. 
CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: On this question of 
research and education, we have the committee con- 
sisting of Superintendents Lee (chairman), Bond, 
Pearce, Wisehart, and Commissioner Ranger. 


Renort on Research 


SUPERINTENDENT LEE (Missouri): The Com- 
mittee on Research and Surveys begs leave te make 
the following report: 

“We commend the United States Office of Educa- 
tion for fostering the National Surveys that are now 
being made, and recommend that the Office of Edu- 
eation continue this type of work. In this con- 
nection we wish to re-recommend that the next study 
be ‘The Financing of Education,’ and that the sec- 
ond study be one on ‘Special Education.’ 

“(Signed): 

Charles A. Lee, Missouri, 
Webster H. Pearce, Michigan, 
Walter E. Ranger, Rhode Island.” 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the report. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. M. HIRST (Arkansas): 
I second the motion. 


CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: You have heard the 
motion. Is there any discussion? 

The motion was put to a vote and carried. 

SUPERINTENDENT H. V. HOLLOWAY (Dela- 
ware): I would like to report that strict surveil- 
lance has been made py th> departments of this 
hotel and Superintendent Cook cannot be found. 
He has not been seen since three-thirty o’clock. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: We will assume there 
is ne report for that Commission and we will listen 
to the report of the Committee on Resolutions. 

COMMISSIONER E. W. BUTTERFIELD (Con- 
necticut): The Committee on Resolutions submits 
the following report: 

“1. Beit resolved, That our resolutions at this 
time be directed primarily to our own membership. 

“2. Be it resolved, That the President of this body 
be directed (a) to request the National Advisory 
Council on Education to send at once three copies 
of its preliminary study and findings to each State 
officer of education, and (b) to make the considera- 
tion of this report the subject for the February 
meeting of this Council. 

“3. Be it resolved, That the Commissioner of Edu- 


TUESDAY EVENING SESSION, 


The meeting convened at 8:10 o’clock, Superin- 
tendent John C. Callahan, of Wisconsin, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Before we start the 
pregtem Mr. Cooper has an announcement. 


COMMISSIONER WILLIAM JOHN COOPER: 
There are just two or three matters I want to speak 
about. I was asked to appoint a resolutions com- 
mittee, and have decided to ask the committee to act 
on the basis of the regional standardizing agency as 
the simplest method of getting the problem before 
you. I think if I appoint the committee now it may 
be able to function and report at least preliminarily 
by the February meeting. So I want to appoint 
Dr. E. W. Butterfield (Connecticut), representing 
the New England Association, to act as chairman; 
Mr. Harry V. Holloway (Delaware), to .epresent 
the Middle States; Mr. Webster Pearce (Michigan), 
the North Central; Mrs. Myrtle R. Davis (Idaho), 
the Northwestern, and Dr. M. L. Duggan (Georgia), 
the Southern. 


‘School Life’ Revamped 


I also want to take this occasion to express my 
thanks to all of you for coming here and for par- 
ticipating actively in this conference. It is the one 
way that my office has of keeping in close contact 
with those who are actually responsible for public 
education in the United States. Somebody said to 
me only today, “You ought to be having a good 
time here with your old playmates.” 


I said, “Yes, I always enjoy meeting them and I 
get a lot of help and counsel from them.” 

I want not only to express my appreciation to you 
for being here in person but for the very tactful ard 
genial way you have taken to jog up the absentees. 
I think that may help in the future. 

The third thing I want to call to your attention is 
that we are trying to get our house organ, “School 
Life,” on a new basis. After“a vacancy in the office 
of more than a year, we succeeded through the Civil 
Service Commission in finding a very good man to 
come into the office as editor. You have all seen Mr. 
W. D. Boutwell, I am sure, around here, working up 
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cation be requested to appoint a committee to take 
inte consideration the setting up of a standardizing 
agency to which each State may refer in recording 
for interstate use its official list of junior colleges, 
teachers’ colleges, and similar institutions located 
in its State, and that the report of this committee 
be made a subject for consideration by the Council 
at its meeting next December. 

“4. Be it resolved that since the State Superin- 
tendent or Commissioner is officially the State's 
educational administrator and since similarly the 
Commissioner of Education by virtue of his office is 
the Nation’s administrative officer of education, that 
the welfare of public education demands of each 
State officer prepared participation in and full per- 
sonal attendance at conferences when called by the 
Commissioner of Education. 

“5. Be it resolved that these resolutions be sent 
to each member of this council. 


“(Signed): F. W. Butterfield, Connecticut, 
A. F. Harmon, Alabama, 
Bertha R. Palmer, North Dakota.” 

I present the resolutions and move their adoption. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR (Illinois): I second 
the motion. 

COMMISSIONER WILLIAM JOHN COOPER: I 
would like to ask you to modify one slightly—that 
one which calls on the Commissioner to apparently 
set. up a standardizing agency or committee. I 
happened to be present last week at the meeting of 
the Associatien of Secondary Schools and Colleges 
fro the southern States, a meeting in Atlanta. Be- 
fore that Commission was through it had suspended 
from the accredited list four institutions in the State 
of Mississippi, and I would like to ask you in what 
situation the Commissioner of Education would be 
if his office had suspended four institutions in the 
State of Mississippi? (Laughter.) 

There are some embarrassments in this: form of 
goverwment in having that kind of a function ren- 
dered by an official body. I am perfectly willing to 
— e a report later on the possibilities and the diffi- 
culties. 

COMMISSIONER BUTTERFIELD: It was not the 
thought. of the Committee that the United States 
Commissioner should set up standards of this sort, 
but rather that a committee be appointed from this 
body to consider whether general standards that we 
may accept with each other may be agreed upon. It 
was not intended (I knew your position in regard to 
that) to embarrass oyu by having your office de- 
pendent or- required to enforce such regulations. 
Perhaps the Chairman may read the werds: “The 
Commissioner of Education appoint a committee to 
take into consideration the setting up of standard- 
izing agency and to report for consideration a year 
from now.” . 

COMMISSIONER COOPER: I think that will be 
all right as long as the office itself does not have 
to engage in setting up standards. 

SUPERINTENDENT S. M. N. MARRS Texas): 
I was going to suggest that the Chairman appoint 
that committee and relieve you from doing it. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Is there any further 
discussion ? 

The motion was carried. 


Committee on Education by Radio 


CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Yesterday or the day 
before there was a resolution referred, made on the 
floor here. Do you remember what it was? 

This body has certainly stayed by the discussions 
as well as this organization has ever stayed by, 
and I have been attending it a few years now. It 
has been an exceptionally good meeting, and I hope 
we can go ahead and close it in just the same style 
we have kept it going on these two days. f 

I have a note here that someone of this organiza- 
tion gave me, but there is not enough to it to tell 
what it deals with. It is about a committee with 
reference to this broadcasting business. 

COMMISSIONER COOPER: I think I might men- 
tion that. The Chicago conference asked me to ap- 
point and organize a committee to go before Con- 
gress to present this matter of free channels for the 
States for educational purposes. So far I have 
appointed the member designated by the National 
Education Association, Dr. Morgan; the associate 


the report that he will make in “School Life” on this 
conference. However, he has some plans for the 
development of “School. Life¥ that I should like to 
have him take just a moment to tell you about. He 
will tell you of some of the new things that will be 
in the December number and some of the features 
that he hopes to run in the future numbers that 
perhaps may make that little journal of much more 
value to you than it has been in the past. Mr. Bout- 
well, will you speak very briefly on that program? 

MR. W. D. BOUTWELL (Editor, United States 
Office of Educatiqn): We are aiming to reshape 
“School Life,” the official organ of the Office of 
Education, to report as far as it can the educational 
activities of the Government. As an example, those 
of you who received the December number will find 
such things as a list of the recent publications of 
the Government from all fields which are of inverest 
to schools. Those which are not we eliminate. We 
list them each month. 

The White House Conference on Cuild Health and 
Protection and the National Advisory Committee 
on Radio both receive brief mention. We will also 
endeavor through the pages to tell where the source 
material can be obtained. 

In connection with the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Celebration the various material will be men- 
tioned which is available to schools. You will be 
— to find information of that kind through “School 

ife. 

In the brief time allotted me, I merely want to 
bring out the idea that “School Life” will report 
mere than just the work of the Office of Education. 
It will report the educational work of all the Gov- 
ernment departments. 

_CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: The theme of to- 
night’s meeting is “The Supply, Demand, and Edu- 
cation of Teac .” The first item is “The North 
Dakota Study;” by Superintendent Bertha R. Palmer 
of the State Department of Education of North 
Dakota. 

SUPERINTENDENT BERTHA R. PALMER 
(North Dakota): Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men of this conference council: When I think of at- 
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director of the American Council on Education, Dr. 
McCracken; member designated by the Jesuit Asso- 
ciation which was named in the resolutions, who is 
a member of the faculty of St. Louis University and 
a member of the Catholic Welfare Association which 
is alse interested in broadcasting, and one or two 
others. I am now waiting for the appointment of 
members on the part of the land grant colleges, the 
State universities, the directors of extension, and 
this bedy, so we shall be glad to name on that com- 
mittee er commission one or two members from this 
group to be appointed by the chair or named by 
you, as you see fit, to represent this body. 

I have also applied to the Payne Fund and have 
been granted $1,00° with which to pay the organiz- 
ing expenses of this committee in getting its plan 
before the Congress of the United States. That 
money has been turned over to Dr. Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan, Chairman of the Committee, and is held in trust 
by ene of the banks in Washington for the expenses 
of this commission. When the committee has been 
finally inted I shall set a date for i? to meet 
and call it together and organize it. After that, the 
policies are in its hand subject to the resolutions 
passed by this conference, and this deiegate to the 
resolutions passed here today. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Is there any further 
business? The last item here is unfinished and new 
business. Any unfinished business that any of you 
think of? Any new business you want to start this 
late im the day? 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: I want to bring 
up one thing’ that I have discussed. A lady came 
out ef East St. Louis or St. Louis into southern IIli- 
nois and came up to Springfield and had this propo- 
sition. She said she was to go into every State in 
the Union to organize a rural school chorus. This 
was very pleasing to me. I had heard of it in Iowa, 
but after she began to. develop it I asked her who 
was employing her and she said the National Adver- 
tising Association. After some other inquiries it 
came out she is going into the State to organize a 
rural scheol chorus and sell the records that are to 
be used, sell a book of sengs at 75 cents that has been 
planned, and then she is going to assemble this rural 
school eherus to meet in a large building in the 
State where manufacturers will buy spa2ce and the 
children with their narents, their mothers, and their 
yellow dogs, will all come in and be there to make 
this valuable. I wondered how far she would go 
with this work, but it seems to me the most brazen 
attempt to prostitute the children of our schools to 
commercial purposes that has come to mv attention. 
I wonder if it has gotten into any other States. She 
is employed by the National Advertising Association 
and is one of the most persistent persons and one of 
the most engaging persons that ever entered my 
office. (Laughter.) She is worth her salory, I am 
sure, but I teld her I thought she was in the service 
of the devil rather. than the god of light. 


Rural School Chorus 
SUPERINTENDENT ALLEN (Kansas): Is she 


‘still working on the chorus? . 
SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: She will be out in 


Kansas some of these days. 

CHAIRMAN CALT.AHAN: We are looking for in- 
formation on this. I hadn’t heard cbout it. 

SUPERINTENDENT MARRS (Texas): I hadn’t 
heard about it. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: I wanted to be a 
Paul Revere. (Lau~hter.) 

SUPERINTENDENT LEE (Missouri): I heard 
Superintendent Bleir say she was from Missouri. I 
wish to say officiallv she wasn’t sent over by the 
va Department of Education. She came from St. 

ouis. 

SUPERINTENDENT VAUGHN (Oklahoma): I 
might say she informed us that all arranzve~™c~:ts had 
been made to send one of these people to Tulsa. I 
don’t know how far she has gotten with it. I had 
the information very similar to that which Super- 
intendent Blair had in the matter of advertising. 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Any other nwe busi- 
ness? All right, we are adjourned until 6:30 in the 
same room we were in last night. 


The meeting adjourned at 4:30 o’clock. 


DEC. 9, 1930 


tempting to report even briefly on the study that 
was made of the supply, demand and training of 
teachers in North Dakota.and making that report to 


this body, I think of a number of things that may’ 


be in your minds about North Dakota. The reason 
I think of these things is because I recall things 
that people have said to me when they learned that 
I am from North Dakota. For one thing they do 
not know just exactly whether it is North Dakota 
or South Dakota, and very frequently they say, “Oh, 
I know someone out there.” And they mention 
someone they know is down in the Black Hills, or 
maybe Aberdeen, or maybe it is in Brookings, and 
then they are quite amazed to find those places are 
all in South Dakota, not Nortk Dakota. North Da- 
kota is in the center of the North American conti- 
nent. It is in the center east and west and it ‘s in 
the center north and south. I am not going to dis- 
cuss its geography or its history. I- attemnting to 
report such a survey as I have before me tonight, 
it must necessarily be local and personal to North 
Dakota. I shall continually keep in mind, if I ean 
possibly do that—I should speak of the things which 
are based upon principle and which will apply as 
well to any other State as they do to North Dakota. 
I do not kno-~ that I recall when we first became 
conscious of the fact that we had an over-supply 
of certificated teachers in North Dakota. But it was 
during the first six months of last year that it be- 
came evident to the casual observer that there was 
such an over-supply of certificated teachers. Three 
things happened in quick succession to impress that 
fact upon us. One was that there were 124 applica- 
tions received for a critic position in one of the nor- 
mal school towns, a fourth grade position. Then one 
of our city superintendents changed his State and 
went to fill a vacancy in Minnesota. There were 97 
applicants for that particular superintendency. 
Then the clerk of a rural school board came into 
the office one day’ and asked me how the school board 
was going to decide which three teachers they should 
hire for their three rural schools. They had 157 
applications. ; 
Those three things came to us, and then we had 
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in the office in the Department. of Certification .some 
500 cards containing the names of teachers. who had 
earned certificates during. 1927 and 1928 and had 
never called for their certificates, had never asked 
for them, presumably because they had no positions, 
that is, had not been able to secure schools, These 
facts, together with daily letters, telephone calls, 
and personal visits from legally qualified teachers 
who were seeking teaching positions caused us to 
consider seriously what might be the cause of this 
apparent over-supply. These telephone calls, per- 
sonal calls, and letters were from certificated teach- 
ers, many of them graduates of teacher training 
courses who were acting as cooks for threshing 
crews, who were clerking in stores, who were acting 
as maids in hotels, waiters in restaurants and maids 
in homes. In our capital city I had three calls that 
I remember distinctly from girls who were working 
as maids. They assured me they had certain teach- 
ing qualifications but hadn’t been able to get posi- 
tions and so were this winter working for Mrs. So- 
and-So unt#@ they could get a position, They asked 
if I knew of a position would I please let them know. 


Teacher Surplus Studied 


In North Dakota the Suverintendent of Public In- 
struction is the member of the State Board of Ad- 
ministration which has charge of all the educational 
institutions. The above mentioned facts were pre- 
sented to the board in the Spring of 1929. The board 
then authorized a study of teacher training in the 
State to determine whether the program of teacher 
training as supported by the Siates fits the state- 


wide needs of the schools in the type, the number ® 


and the quality of teachers trained, and if this is 
dohe economically and efficiently. It took quite.a bit 
of correspondence to locate finally someone who 
could make that survey. > started far away and 
finally found a man to do it right next door to us, 
Dr. W. E. Peik, teacher training specialist of the 
University of Minnesota, who was secured to make 
this survey and study and report his findings and 
recommendations to the State Board Administration. 
- The report prepared is the result of the personal 
survey. The nature of the issues involved is admin- 
istrative and curriculative. The report covers some 
58 typed pages. 

As a background for this study I want to give just 
a few facts which may be of importance in consid- 
ering some of these things. Each one of us, 
course, will think of these facts as I give them 
and the facts that came out in the survey; we wili 
think of the facts in connection with your own sit- 
uation which you know best. 

North Dakota is second in percentage of popula- 
tion in open country and in towns of less than 2,500. 
There is only one State that has more people living 
in the country. I think that is Mississippi. Eighty- 
seven on four-tenths per cent, or seven-eigatins of 
our total population is rural in life mteréest. North 
Dakota is ninth in per capita tangible wealth, but 
forty-eivhth in income percentage of wealth. It 
is eighth in per capita support of public schools— 
$22.39. While the country as a whole spends 2.68 
per cent of income for schools of all types, North 
Dakota spent 4.41, which is a good showing of ef- 
fert. 

Of all the teachers in the State, 81 per cent are 
in the elementary schools, either town or rural; 51 
per cort in one-teacher schcols; and 57 per cent 
of all teachers in the State are in open country 
schools. 

Of all the teachers in the State less than one per 
cent are not high school graduates. (I have tried 
to keep away from numbers here, because, of course, 
we have, I think, only 8,600 and some teachers in all 
the State.) As a matter of fact, 78 teachers in 
North Dakota are not high school graduates. 
Ninety-two per cent of all graded and high schoo! 
teachers have two years or more above high school 
graduation, but 67 per cent of our rural teachers 
have less than one year above high school gradua- 
tion. \ 


Rural Teachers Il! Trained 


This lagging behind in the training of teachers 
for rural schools is the greatest present weakness 
of the State program of teacher training for our 
State. The geratest present need is the attention 
of normal school and teachers’ colleges to training 
teachers for rural schools. Our need is rural be- 
cause 51 per cent of all teaching positions are the 
one-teacher schools. 

I decide dit would be more intelligible if you had 
before you the sheet which was just passed out to 
you. The accompanying sheet presents in diagram 
form the present over-supply problem. 

We have an unusual situation in North Dakota 
for the reason that we have only one private col- 
lege for training teachers. In fact we have only 
one private college, anyway, Jamestown College, 
the third one mentioned on the sheet. 

We have five normal! schools, four of them called 
teachers’ colleges. This list, then, includes the 
University, the Agricultural College, Jamestown 
College, and the five normal schools. 

In the second column is listed the type of teacher 
training which they do. The University trains only 
for high school; the Agricultural College only for 
high school. Jamestown College trains for high, 
grade, and one-teacher school. Ellendale, which 
was established by constitutional enactment as a 
manual training school, industrial arts school by 
special legislative act, trains for high school, grade 
and one-teacher. Then we have the three teachers’ 
colleges located at Mayville, Minot and Valley City. 
They train for high school, grade and one-teacher, 
but they are directed in this manner by the State 
Board of Administration. Dickinson trains for 
grade and one-teacher. 

Now we have in the State only three types of 
schools to be supplied. For high school, the mini- 
mum requirement is four years beyond high school 
graduation. For the grades, two years beyond high 
school graduation. For one-teacher schools, the 
minimum is 12 weeks beyond high school gradua- 
tion. 

In the next column we have the total number of 
positions required in the State: 1,500 high school 
positions, 2,600 grade positions, and 4,300 one- 
teacher positions, thus making a total of 8,534. 

The new teachers needed each year are: 273 for 
high school, 334 for grades, and 978 for one-teacher. 
The supply of new teachers for these three types 
of schools supplied by the North Dakota institu- 
tions last year—this was at the end of the Summer 
of 1929—were: 379 high school, which was an over- 
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supply of 106; grade positions, 744, an over-supply 
of 410, nearly two and one-half times; one-teacher 
schools, 1,163, or an-over-supply of 185. There were 
701 more than we had teaching positions, an over- 
supply of 44.2 per cent, : 

Source of supply is indicated in the eighth column. 
The University, the Agricultural College, Jamestown 
College and Ellendale supplied us with 277 high 
school teachers, which. was four more than the num- 
ber-needed. The three normal schools, or the three 
State teachers’ colleges, supplied us with 102. Then 
Jamestown College gave us 10 grade teachers, the 
five normal schools. 734. Then for the one-teacher 
schools the five normal schools gave us 403 who had 
tinished the one-year course, and at the same time 
they gave us 760 of the 12-weeks people. This 
was more than our total over-supply. 

The situation so far as training teachers was 
concerned 1s indicated in the next column. The 
reason the Board of Administration authorized this 
survey was to determine whether the program of 
teacher training as supported by the State fits the 
State-wide needs of the schools in the type, the num- 
her; and the quality of teachers trained. 


Now I have given you the three types and the 
minimum requirements. The present situation is 
that the high school teachers trained for English, 
history, mathematics, science, and so forth, the 
over-supply, must find positions in the grades to 
teach reading, grammar, United States history, 
geography, arithmetic, civics, and health, because 
our certification makes that allowable. You can 
instantly see what the situation is. In addition to 
being unfamiliar with the subjects which they must 
teach, being absolutely unfamiliar with the course 
of study for the elementary schools, they are, in 
addition to those handicaps, unhappy, uncomforta- 
ble, ill at ease, because they are trying to do some- 
thing they do not know how-to do. 

More than half the children in the elementary 
schools are below the fifth grade. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR (Illinois): Your 
high school certificate limits the downward reach 
of its validity ? 


Problem of Certification 


SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: No. That is 
one bad situation. The next one is almost as bad. 
The teachers trained for the grades are trained for 
fither primary, second and third, intermediate, 
fourth, fifth and sixth, or upper grades, seventh 
and eighth. As to the great over-supply in this 
case, there were 410 who must find positions in 
one-teacher schools to teach all grades and all sub- 
jects. 

The State Supervisors who visit every county, 
spending a week in every county during the Fall 
season, find any number of girls holding standard 
certificates that have had two years of normal 
school training, many of them for seventh and 
eighth grade work, teaching a school where the 
majority of the children are in the primary grades. 
In nearly every instance nothing is being done for 
the beginning children, so the situation there is 
almost as bad as it was in those schools where the 
high school people came. 

Now at the end of the 12 weeks’ term—this is 
for the one-teacher situation—at the end of 12 
weeks’ Summer school, certificates must be issued 
to a large number of untrained legally qualified 
persons who graduate from high school in June 
and teach in September. Contracts are often se- 
cured before attending Summer school. This Sum- 
mer more than one-half of all the high school grad- 
uates who made application for certificates stated 
on their applications that they knew where they 
were going to teach in the Fall. 

The last column on the sheet gives very briefly 
the recommendations which this situation showed to 
be obvious. If normal schools train teachers for 
grade and one-teacher schools only, the over-supply 
of high school teachers will decrease. The recom- 
mendation is that four years of work in the elemen- 
tary field be given for elementary and junior high 
school positions. Then the second recommendation 
was that rural training be required in first year of 
the standard course, so the over-supply will be pre- 
pared to fit into the one-teacher situation. An ad- 
ditional reason for requiring one year of rural train- 
ing is that in our State there is not a teacher in any 
position who does not have in her classes children 
irom the farms. Even in our largest towns, our 
largest high schools this is true. The teacher should 
have that particular training. Then, of course, in 
the third and last, if the summer session be cut to 
less than 12 weeks, or one year of training be re- 
quired for minimum certification, many will not 
want to teach and the over-supply will be decreased 
ae teachers’ certificates will gain dignity and 
value. 

This over-supply of 44.2 per cent would not be 
permitted in business. Some centralization would 
he the policy where supply would more nearly equal 
demand. . This situation is one for the State to take 
in hand both from the standpoint of cost and, more 
still, the quality of product. and OVerproduction is 
at the expense of the taxpayers. 


Recommendations 


Summing up brtefly Dr. Peik’s recommendations 
after his personal survey, these obviously were the 
things to be recommended: In the first place, teacher 
training institutions are State and not local insti- 
tutions. It is their business to know the needs 
of the territory they serve, as to type, number and 
quality of teachers. Third, it isn’t necessary to wait 
vor legislation before training for higher standards. 
Teacher training institutions might well urge fur- 
ther preparation upon prospective teachers. The 
present is an opportune time to raise standards in 
just this way. 

North Dakota is characteristically rural. There- 
fore (and these were the definite recommendations 
to the teacher training institutions), there should be 
more bulletin emphasis upon curriculum and courses 
in rural education; second, there should be one-year 
specialized rural curriculum in each institution to 
train intensively for rural teaching, such one-year 
course to articulate with the first of the standard 
two-year course and have the four-year curriculum 
for elementary teaching. Third, an examination of 
all one-year students in the common bratiches should 
he provided. Fourth, the administration of summer 
schools should be so that the young high school 
graduate canuot secure the lowest grade of certifi- 
ente in one session, Fifth, there should be few 
electives in the two-year course. Sixth, students 
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should not be permitted to prepare simultaneously 
for the standard two-year course and the special cer- 
tificate ‘in special subjects like-music, art, physical 
education, and so forth, Seventh, the dual purpose 
o« hybrid curriculum. should. be abolished. I won- 
der if I should explain what that is. I think this is 
characteristic of many of the normal schools, al- 
though they are getting away from it.. Upon the 
two-year standard course for elementary teachers 
there is imposed two years of subject matter and 
training in secondary subjects, making a course that 
is neither elementary nor. secondary. It has @ 
broken back.. It stops right in the middle and 
changes its course. It changes horses in the mid- 
dle of the stream. This course, Dr. Peik recom- 
mended, should be abolished. There were several 
reasons for that. One was because of the small 
ciasses in the third and fourth years in the teachers’ - 
colleges; in fact, 11.4 per cent of all the classes in 
the eight institutions had five or less students in 
‘hem, wiuile 53.6 per cent had less than 20 students 
in them. 

Then of course there was the increased unit cost 
and -the many small, weak departments, instead of 
fewer and stronger departments, This dual purpose 
arrangement is vigorously condemned by the North 
Central Association. 

There were, by the way, 29 final recommendations. 
I am just touching upon a few of them. 

The eighth recommendation was that the special 
subjects be confined to designated centers and that 
three and, later, four year courses be developed in 
art, music, physical education, and so forth. 

The ninth was the changes in certification asking 

for higher qualifications and for special form of 
certificates to be brought about. Tenth, that the 
training of secondary teachers for the State be con- 
ene at the university and the agricultura! col- 
ege. 
. in spite of my wish to keep it from being per- 
sonal, it had finally to be perscnal, but with the 
many vital points the survey covered, as you have 
been noticing, the information that was brought 
about which could be definitely recommeded, 
changes which could be definitely recommended, -t 
is easy to see the very great value such a survey 
as this would be-to the State. 

If I cam answer any questions I will be glad to do 
so. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: Did you say Dr. 
Peik was from the University of Minnesota? 

SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: Yes. 

MR. H. J. MAGEE (New York): How did you de- 
termine the number of new teachers needed each 
year? 


Estimating Teacher Demand 


SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: The Department 
sent out a blank to each county superintendent. 
The county superintendent is closest to those posi- 
tions and each one was able to tell from the records. 

MR. MAGEE: Just for one year or more than 
one year? 

SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: Definite figures 
covered just one year, but the totals in the State 
were the same for four or five years back, so we 
asked them just for the one year. 

SUPERINTENDENT MARRS (Texas): Are 
graduates of colleges entitled to life certificates upon 
graduation? ni 

SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: No, they must 
teach, in some instances one year and in other in- 
stances three, before life certificates are issued. 

SUPERINTENDENT MARRS: Is it a common 
practice for requisitions to be made for certificates 
of all the graduates at the time they graduate, 
whether they have positions or not? 

SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: Yes. Of course, 
there will be some variation in that. Some of them 
go on to school and never call for their certificates, 
but in making a check of those, there were not a 
great many, except as they indicated they couldn’t 
get positions so didn’t go to school. . 

SUPERINTENDENT MARRS: How do you de- 
termine whether the certificates are really being 
used by persons in the field, whether or not the 
teacher has contracted for a school based on that 
certificate? Suppose a person graduated and took 
the certificate out and never taught. Have you any 
of those? 

P SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: 
ew. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: Have you fig- 
ured how many people you have to let out of these 
teachers’ colleges in this cutting back? 

SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: It would be a 
reorganization of courses rather than a cutting 
down, and we hope, or we are asking for the privi- 
lege of having the people who are to go_ into 
teacher training, who are to be recommended for 
certification, to be selected, and for the work others 
may be given junior college credits. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: How would >that 

relieve the taxpayers if you are going to keep up 
the schools with the same number of teachers, the 
same plan in operation? 
. SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: If they are go- 
ing to have junior college credits they would be 
accepted in these schools on the same terms as they 
would be at .the University, and they would be 
obliged to pay. certain fees, 

SUPERINTENDENT MARRS: How will you get 
your normal colleges to agree to relinquish the privi- 
lege of training high school teachers? 

SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: We haven't got- 
ten them to agree yet. 


Teacher Colleges Upheld 


SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: I think it would 
be a distinct set-back. I believe the training ‘of 
teachers for the entire common schools in teachers’ 
institutions is one of the best features that has 
1 think.it would be a sad ca- 
lamity to -cut-back, transferring the training of 
your high school teachers to the university. That 
increases it simply between high school education 
and elementary education, which is one of the worst 
things we have to face in public education now. I 
raise it because in Illinois.when we werr not edu- 
cating -enough teachers the taxpaying interests 
wanted to cut back our teachers’ colleges. They have 
been at it right along. They. don’t want them to 
train these other teachers because it makes the 
schools more expensive? as the upper classes, of 
course, have a smaller number. Just as. we used 
to buy steers out on the western plains and bring 
them in and pay 11 cents a pound on the hoof for 
those steers and then bring them in Illinois and feed 
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them and put on about 500 pounds of meat and sell 
them all the way from 14 to 16 cents a pound. Every 
one of the 1,100 pounds that the steer weighed when 
we bought him was raised from 11 cents to 14 and 
16 cents. It cost tremendously more to put those 
300 or 400 pounds on the steer than it cost to put 
those pounds on out on the plains. So, as you go up 
to these teachers being trained for higher positions, 
it is not criticism that it costs more to educate them 
per head. It will always cost more. But it renders 
the individual more valuable, and our experience 
(and it seems to me it is a position we can’t cut back 
from) is that our teacher-training institutions ought 
to train for every level of the public schools. 

SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: We feel, so far 
as the principle is concerned, that is true, but with 
this oversupply that these figures have shown and 
the fact that the teachers’ colleges took on the 
third and fourth year work witout adding to the 
faculties they had, and that the accredited high 
schools are not employing any of these teachers with 
degrees from the normal school, we feel that the 
recommendation that is given here is the logical 
thing to follow. 

COMMISSIONER DEMPSEY (Vermont): I no- 
tice you have a»total over-supply of 701 teachers and 
that in the next column there are 760 teachers who 
prepare for teaching with but 12 weeks of training. 
May I ask what considerations led Mr. Peik to rec- 
ommend instead of the drastic but perhaps effective 
method of doing away with the 12-week plan en- 
tirely, all those untrained teachers, and so reducing 
your total surplus to a deficiency of 59? - 

SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: The normal 
schools maintain that their Summer term is the 
cheapest term. The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion maintains that the Summer term is the most ex- 
pensive term we have for North Dakota. This law 
of requiring 12 weeks of professional training be- 
yond high school graduation was put on the statute 
books during the time when it was very hard to get 
teachers. It was a decided addition to the high 
school training that had been common in the State. 
The normal schools at that time developed the 12- 
week Summer term. Before that they had had six 
weeks. They have a large enrollment during the 
Summer time. Thev do not have to pay for light or 
heat, and so forth, and they maintain they are justi- 
fied in keeping it even though it is a minimum re- 
quirement. 

COMMISSIONER DEMPSEY: Is the law such 
that you could not eliminate it? 


State Standard Criticized 


SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: It could be elim- 
inated very easily if the normal school presidents 
would cut their Summer schools to eight weeks, ten 
weeks or six weeks, or if the Board of Administra- 
tion would say that they should. 


COMMISSIONER DEMPSEY: Why don’t they? 

SUPERINTENDENT PALMER:. The Board of 
Administration is more interested in determining 
how the dollars shall be spent than they are iw rais- 
ing the standard of teaching. 

SUPERINTENDENT MYRTLE DAVIS (Idaho): 
In this survey did you take into account the number 
of teachers out of the State? 

SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: Many of these 
go out of the State, but the others come in, but that 
would be in the new teachers needed, you see. 

MR. HENRY KLONOWER (Pennsylvania): As a 
result of this study do you suggest a reasonable 
safety margin of teachers who might be available? 
You need 1,585 teachers annually. Would you, as 
a result, suggest just the preparation of 1,600 teach- 
ers? What would be a reasonable margin of safety? 

SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: I don’t know. 
We have never estimated that because we are far 
from making any reduction at all. 

MR. KLONOWER: We need approximately 7,000 
new teachers each year and we would like to know 
what a reasonable safe margin is. We have thought 
of probably having it 14,000. That may be too high. 

SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: We have never 
made an estimate as to what a safe margin would 
be. Right now we are working on some means of 
selecting the teachers. Dr. Higbie of the Eastern 
States Normal School in South Dakota at-Madison, 
has been selecting his teachers upon a definite pro- 
gram (I think he said for five years), they suggest 
upon four points: First, that every teacher should 
have a health certificate. We in North Dakota would 
be very glad to follow that because at the present 
time when the normal schools are training people 
in competition one with the other, they recommend 
for certification people who should never be recom- 
mended. We have hafl cases of people who were 
deaf, some had Saint Vitus’ dance, some were tu- 
bercular, some had other troubles. They no more 
than get into the communities to teach than we are 
besieged with letters and petitions to revoke their 
certificates because physically they are not able to 
teach. That would be the first basis on which to 
select, that they have a health certificate. The sec- 
ond one is their proficiency in spoken and written 
English, because English- is caught rather than 
taught, and in our State where we have a large 
number of Scandinavians whose tongues refuse to 
accept some of the English pronunciations, we have 
quite a problem. Then the third one is certain char- 
acter traits. Of course those character ‘traits are 
debatable, but there are certain outstanding traits to 
which everyone, it seems to me, could easily agree. 
For instance, when a girl or a boy goes through two 
or three years at an institution and refuses to pay 
financial obligations, refuses to meet financial obliga- 
tions unless compelled to do so, that person should 
not be recommended for certification. That boy 
or girl who goes through the institution for two or 
three years and consistently and persistently breaks 
every rule and regulation of the institution should 
not be recommended for certification. Then the boy 
or ‘the girl who more than once or a second time is 
reprimanded for drinking, for carousing, has no busi- 
ness to be recommended for certification. 


Teaching Ability Important 


Those are the points that are continually brought 
up in applications to the State Department for re- 
voking teachers’ certificates; and the fourth point 
upon which they should be recommended, I beleive, 
is their ability inthe observation and practice 
teaching classes, not their standing in’ academic 
subjects, but their ability to teach. 

If we could select our teachers upon those four 
bases, considering those four bases, then we would 
have something definite. There would be a large 


number outside to whom could be granted junior 
college credits. 

SUPERINTENDENT MARRS: Did I understand 
you to say all the graduates of teacher training in- 
stitutions took two years of training for elemen- 
tary education and two years of high school edu- 
cation? Then you could not have the trouble we 
have in some of the other States in securing stu- 
dents in the courses of elementary education. Some 
of the State teachers’ coleges (and I think it is com- 
mon in every State) complain they cannot get their 
students to enroll in courses in elementary educa- 
tion because they choose the courses in secondary 
education. 


SUPERINTENDENT PALMER: The presidents 
brought up that question but this year all of the 
five institutions are putting in this regular one-year 
course that Dr. Peik recommended, including rural 
work, that is, courses in rural sociology and econom- 
ies training from the methods which the rural school 
demands which are different from the grade schools 
and observation and practice in rural schools. The 
presidents objected because they said nobody wanted 
to teach in the rural schools. They wouldn’t take 
the courses. But every single school has more peo- 
ple enrolled in those courses today than they can 
possibly take care of. They could take many more 
if they had teachers for them. There was objection 
raised to putting in four years of training in the 
elementary field. They said nohedy wanted it, and 
I have a list ef some 25 people who have come to 
me, written the Department, to find out where they 
can get four years of training in the elementary 
field. At present the University of Minnesota is the 
closest place to North Dakota, so there is a demand 
for it, if they know that such a thing is possible. 


(Applause.) 
Dr. Williams Speaks 


CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: A good many of 
those things, while she was making it personal to 
North Dakota, fit pretty cldsely to situations found 
in other States. 


The next on the program is “The Iowa Study.” 
Superintendent Agnes Samuelson regrets very much 
she is unable to be here. She has been sick for 
some months and is just recovering. Her physician 
instructed her to stay at home. Of course she had 
to do that. She is represented here by Dr. Williams 
of the Department. 


DR. R. C. WILLIAMS (Iowa): Mr. Callahar, Mr. 
Cooper, Ladies and Gentlemen: Before I try to tell 
you something of what has been done in Iowa I want 
to pass on to you a statement from Miss Samuelson 
which she a “:ed me to tell you: there is no meeting 
she would rather attend than this conference of 
State superintendents and commissioners of educa- 
tion. 

The Iowa study of teachers’ supply and demand 
has a number of phases, all of which I will not go 
into and some of which I will perhaps just .over- 
look. Two er three statements regarding our situa- 
tion in Iowa will help to interpret what I shall say. 


The approval of high schools for tuition collected 
from one-teacher rural school graduates and the 
standards for the receiving of State aid are in part 
prescribed by law and partly by the regulations of 
the Department of Public Instruction. We have a 
Board of Educational Examiners created by law 
which is charged with the administration of the cer- 
tification laws, the issuance and renewal of certifi- 
cates, the conducting of teachers’ examinations and 
the approval of teacher-training courses. In Iowa 
teachers’ certificates which are issued upon creden- 
tials are based on the amount of general training 
rather than the amount of specific training. We 
have in Iowa a minimum wage law graduated scale 
in which the salary is to a certain extent determined 
by the degree of certificate held. That is, the higher 
- type of certificate the higher the minimum 
salary. 


The Iowa study, I think I may truly say, has been 
both a comprehensive and an intensive one. We 
have tackled both supply and demand. I think I 
am true in saying that the demand studies were in 
many ways mere thorough than those on supply. 
The supply studies were based upon the output of all 
the teacher-training institutions for the calendar 
year 1928. The demand studies were based upon 
the teaching personnel of the school year 1928-1929. 

We set up the following purposes in promoting our 
survey: First, to observe the contributions of the 
teacher-training institutions of the State to the 
teaching personnel and I think I ought to qualify 
that stafement by saying we did not attempt to 
evaluate the content of those curricula; second, to 
determine the number of teachers annually required 
for the public schools of Iowa; third, to ascertain 
the types of teachers needed; fourth, to find out the 
extent to which teachers were being trained for the 
work in which they were engaged; and fifth, to 
observe the workings of our present certific-tion 
system, 


The Iowa Survey 


The Iowa survey was fundamentally a cooperative 
project between a number of different agencies in 
our State. The Department of Public Instruction 
had a very active part in this survey and it was 
through their cooperation, I think, that the percent- 
age of response which we received was possible, since 
we secured detailed data on 98 per cent of all of our 
teachers, These data were secured by the ques- 
tionnaire methed. These questionnaires from teach- 
ers were made a part of the annual reports of 
County Superintendents to the State Department of 
Publie Instruction. The State Department sent out 
these questionnaires and checked them back. The 
board of educational examiners approved. They 
financed the printing of the questionnaires and a 
part of the clerical expense, and the board of edu- 
cational examiners is also printing for distribution 
the findings of this personnel study. 

The College of Education of our State University 
planned the.questionnaires and directed the research 
studies which were made by a number of graduate 
students, and the particular responsibility for di- 
recting these surveys was in the hands of Dr. E. T. 
Peterson and Dr. E. F. Lindquist of the staff of the 
College of Education. 

The Association of Iowa College Presidents, a 
group embracing the’ presidents of our denomina- 
tional schools, approved this study of supply: and 
made available certain data which could be gotten 
only from the records of those colleges. The Com- 
mittee on Certification -of the Iowa State Teachers 
Association assisted in defining the problems in- 
volved in this survey and also the objectives that 
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should be reached. The State Board of Education, 
which has charge of our university and higher insti- 
tutions, assisted very materially in financing the 
statistical and clerical work. Then obviously the 
teachers and others who filled out the data did a 
generous part of the cooperating and the County 
Superintendents who’ took the responsibility for 
getting the returns back from the individual teach- 
ers did a very essential part of this work. 


I am very sorry that the complete and compact 
summary of this study is not available to hand out 
to you tonight. It should have been in print long 
ago, but, as you people know better than I, those 
things don’t always get around when you wish they 
would and when you plan for them to. I wish to say 
we are printing the results of this survey in two 
forms. There will be a brief descriptive abstract 
summarizing some of the features of the demand end 
of it, and there will also be, I think I may say, a 
rather complete set of statistical tables summarizing 
this which will also be printed and available for dis- 
tribution. Copies will be sent to every State De- 
partment of Public Instruction or Education. 


Findings of the Supply Study 


Our studies of supply were approached from the 
angle of the output of the colleges by getting the 
records of those who completed different teacher 
training curricula in all of those colleges during the 
calendar year to which I referred. The studies of 
supply were divided into four general groups. One 
group took those who completed curricula at the 
Iowa State Teachers’ College; another group took 
those who completed curricula at the State Univer- 
sity; a third from the private colleges of the State; 
and the fourth took the junior colleges and normal 
training in high schools. Unfortunately, the supply 
side of it, as far as the State College of Agriculture 
which contributes to our teaching personnel, was not 
done. 

Studies of supply as well as those of demand, you 
can see, were conducted by a number of different 
people, and consequently there had to be an agree- 
ment between them upon some common terminology 
and classifications of data so that the total results 
could be grouped together. Procedure was merely 
to get the college records of these graduates and 
analyze those records. Then the destination of these 
people in teaching or otherwise after they graduated 
was secured, and data on the grades, the subjects 
and the classes and the type of school in which they 
were teaching were also secured. 

As to the findings of this study_of supply, because 
of the scope of it I hesitate to attempt to give you 
any of the findings. Perhaps I can indicate the na- 
ture of some of them. I will point out a few of the 
things that came out of the study of the output of 
our State Teachers’ College for one year. We found 
that 20 per cent of those who completed curricula 
at that college did not secure teaching positions. 
When I say curricula I am referring to the name 
that is given by the college to that. There are four- 
year curricula leading to degrees. There is a three- 
year curriculum, several two-year curricula, and a 
one-year curriculum. Then there were people who 
took less than that amount of training also. We 
found the percentage of those with degrees to teach 
work for which they were really prepared was 
smaller than that of the non-degree people. We 
found that three-fifths of those who majored or mi- 
nored in a particular subject did not teach more 
than one class in that subject after they began their 
teaching. We found that practically one-third of 
those who received degrees secured positions in ele- 
mentary schools. The surplus of teachers was the 
largest in the fields of foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, commerce, and the social sciences. There 
was a larger percentage of those people who ma- 
jored in those subjects who did not secure positions. 
Teachers of English, education, and home economics, 
have had the largest amount of training as far as 
term hours is concerned, and only 30 per cent of 
those who completed curricula preparing for teach- 
ing in the intermediate grades were so located 
whereas 94 per cent of those who completed cur- 
ricula for the primary grades taught in the primary 
grades. 

I might say that all these studies on supply which 
were carried on at the different institutions are be- 
ing put together and synchronized into one summary 
which will be submitted before long. 

Naturally there will be some overlapping between 
the supply and demand studies because of a differ- 
ence in grouping of data and also because it is rather 
difficult when you are attacking it from one point 
of view to know just where to stop. 


Findings of the Demand Study 


Now the other’side of it, the demand survey. This 
was divided into three general classifications, the 
elementary teachers, the secondary teachers, and 
those in administrative or supervisory positions. I 
am sorry I did not secure enough copies of the ques- 
tionnaires used. to be able to supply each one of 
you with them. Any of you who are interested can 
see these copies I have. — 


This represents the questionnaire for elementary 
teachers, which is an eight-page questionnaire, as 
you can see, somewhat elaborate, printed and ar- 
ranged and coded for punching on the Holerith 
equipment. The questionnaire for secondary teach- 
ers consists of 11 pages, and for the administra- 
tive and supervisory section it is a 12-page ques- 
tionnaire. : 

Of course. we ‘also’ divided these three general 
groups into a number of subdivisions, as I shall later 
point out. Our: procedure was somewhat like this: 
The questionnaires were prepared at the College 
of Education by Dr. ‘Peterson and Dr. Price, a gradu- 
ate student at that place. As I said, these ques- 
tionnaires were printed by the board of examiners 
and distributed by the State Department to the city 
and county superintendents, and returns were as- 
sembled by. counties, by the county superintendent, 
and forwarded back tothe State Department. There 
they were re-checked and after that work was done 
they were passed on to the State University for the 
research phase of it. Under the direction of these 
professors of the State University the statistical 
tabulations were- made, 

Then the next would be, of course, the preparation 
of this summary or abstract and preparation of all 
the tables for printing; which is now under way. 

_ We have 14 different classifications of our teach- 
ing personnel in which these findings were di- 
vided. The elementary teachers were classified be- 
tween rural and city, and the term rural as used in 
this study refers to those who are teaching in the 
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one-teacher rural schools. .The secondary teachers 
include junior high and senior high, and the admin- 
istrative and supervisory includes the principals, the 
elementary, junior high, senior high principals, city 
superintendents, special supervisors, school nurses, 
librarians, junior college teachers, county super- 
intendents, and deputy county superintendents. 

What are the findings or some of the findings of 
this study on demand? 

I shall speak of some of the findings—just a few 
—under several different headings which are fol- 
lowed in this summary or abstract. First, under the 
matter of training, one-third of the rural teachers 
are graduates of our normal training high school 
courses only. I think most of you know we have the 
normal training high school in Iowa which has a 
regular four-year course, and graduation from that 
course together with the passing of certain exami- 
nation qualifies one for certificate. One-third of our 
rural teachers are the graduates of that course only, 
while 95 per cent of the graded elementary teachers 
have had more than 12 weeks’ training above high 
school. That is just by way of contrast. One-half 
of the junior high and three-fourths of the senior 
high school teachers have degrees> More than 90 
per cent of the town and city superintendents have 
at least a Bachelor’s degree. Forty per cent of the 
rural teachers received training at Iowa State 
Teachers’ College. Nearly one-third of the elemen- 
tary teachers in graded schools come from the inde- 
pendent colleges of the State and these institutions 
also make the largest contribution of teachers in 
senior high schools. 


Certification 


Regarding certification: Over two-thirds of our 
graded elementary teachers and one-eighth of our 
one-room rural teachers received certain types of 
certificates, I think it refers to the partieular clas- 
sification of the type of certificates which they re- 
ceive. Nearly one-half of all our teachers receive 
their certificates by the examination method. We 
issue certificates either by proficiency in examina- 
tion or by presentation of suitable credentials. 

Regarding experience of classroom teachers: The 
median experience of our classroom techers was: 
Rural teachers, two years; city elementary teachers, 
six years; junior high school teachers, 10 years; 
senior high school teachers, three years; public 
junior college teachers, four years. 

One-sixth of all teachers had never taught previ- 
ously. Less than two-fifths had taught more than 
five years. The percentage of senior high school 
principals without experience was three times that 
of junior high school principals, and eight times 
that of elementary principals. 

Regarding thé County Superintendents, we find 
that three-fourths of them had been in school work 
for over 15 years, 


Two or three things are perhaps of interest re- 
garding tenure. Over 40 per cent of all the teach- 
ers in Iowa changed positions from the previous 
year. None of the classroom teacher groups has 
a median tenure of over three years. There was a 
20 per cent turnover in town and city superintend- 
ents and only one-third of them had been in their 
positions more than three ycars. 

Regarding salaries, this is what we found: Tie 
median salary of our teachers in one-room rural! 
schools, $730; the city elementary teachers, $1,055; 
junior high school teachers, $1,732; senior high 
school teachers, $1,452, and the public junior col- 
lege teachers, $1,811. Elementary high school prin- 
cipals, $1,469; junior high school principals, $1,263; 
senior high school principals, $1,479; city superin- 
tendents, $2,331; county superintendents, $1,960. 
That is perhaps enough on salary. 


Women Predominate 


We got some data regarding the migration or 
how these teachers shift around. Some of it is cf 
more interest than others. Eighty per cent of the 
teackcrs in the one-teacher rural schools and 40 
per cent of the elementary teachers in the graded 
schools are employed in the same county in which 
their home is located. One-fourth of the junior high 
school teachers, one-sixth of the senior high school 
teachers come from outside the State. Three-fourths 
of all the teachers spent their early lives on farms. 


Regarding the age of teachers, we were able to 
get somewhat complete data on that through this 
questionnaire method: The median age of the rural 
teachers was 22.4; city elementary, 26.9; junior 
high school, 33.1; senior high school, 26.8, and public 
junior college, 28.9 years. 

Another thing that may be of significance, al- 
though we probably recognize it to be true, is that 
the larger the city, the higher is the median age 
of the teachers. 

One section of the study took up the matter of 
sex, and their marriage status, although the data 
were not very complete. Eighty-seven per cent of 
all the teachers were women. More than one-half 
of the principals were women. Eight per cent of 
these women were married women teaching. 

Now there were a number of other things which 
you would not be interested in listening to now, I 
am sure, so I won’t refer to that, such as regarding 
teachers of special subjects or particular subjects. 
We have data on their training, their experience, 
the combination of subjects which they teach, the 
practical teaching, the salary, sex, and other phases. 
Then with many teacher groups we have made com- 
parisons between the amount of training and the 
size of the school, relation between training and 
experience, size of the city, size of the school and 
the experience, relation between tenure and salary, 
size of the school and salary, sex, subjects taught, 
and so forth. Of course you can readily see that 
with data of this sort and having it arranged on 
Holerith equipment, you can make about as many 
crosses as you have time to figure out. I might 
add that these studies are not complete, but a num- 
ber of other factors that may appear: are being 
investigated from time to time. 


Findings Incomplete 


Wiat has come out of this? I can’t tell you be- 
cause we have not completed all the findings. Some 
of them are more or less evident. But we have 
foun. it of value to us in this way: In the first 
place it gives us objective evidence of the exact 
status regarding our teachers. It has intensified 
a numbcr of the inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunity within our State for pupils at different levels 
of school classification. I think that it is opening 
up a new point of view toward teacher training 
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The people responsible for teacher training in these 
different institutions are interested and concerned 
about the results of the survey as far as their own 
institutions are concerned. It certainly shows the 
need for more careful teacher selection and teacher 
piacement on the »art of our people, and it illus- 
trates the need for revision of our laws and regu- 
lations concerning certification of teachers. The 
Department of Public Instruction, by the way, is 
sponsoring a new certification law for the legisla- 
ture which is to meet in a few weeks. We are 
going to bat with them. We are not sure whether 
we will score or whether we will strike out or per- 
haps tie on third, but we are going to tackle it 
= this survey will be part of the evidence for 
that. 


Then, it is an indication to the staff of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction as te what effect 
increased standards for teachers would have on the 
vresent personnel. For example, suppose in our 
standards we should say that beginning with 
Sept. 1, 1931, ro high school would be approved 
for tuition purposes that does not have people with 
degrees. Are there enough people in the State of 
Iowa to make that possible? Could the schools all 
get teachers? Suppose we should say that no 
graded elementary school should employ teachers 
with one year or two years of training beyond high 
school. Would we have enough teachers to do that? 
It has given us objective evidence on those points. 
It brings to light a number of current practices in 
lecal school organization where we find the relation 
between the subjects in which people have pre- 
pared to teach and the subjects which they actually 
are tcaching. 

And it reflects also the influence of the size of 
the school upon the teachers and their qualifica- 
tions, and it certainly shows the need for a better 
and more coordinated administrative procedure in 
many phases. 

I am sure that you are more anxious to listen 
to Dr. Evenden than to me. If any of you want 
to raise questions that I can answer, I will be glad 
to do it. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: If you please, keep 
the questions in mind. We will listen to the next 
gentlemen on the program and then give you an 
opportunity to ask either one of them any questions. 
that you may have in mind. 

The next topic is: “The Federal Study,” to be 
reported on by Dr. E. S. Evenden, Associate Direc- 
tor, Teacher Education Survey, United States Of- 
fice of Education. 


Dr. Evenden Speaks 


DR. E. S. EVENDEN: Mr, Callahan, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: Not having time enough to prepare an 
extemporaneous speech, I have written this out and 
if I don’t interrupt myself or you don’t interrupt 
me I can read it in less than 15 minutes. 

It seems but. a very short time since in meetings 
of this organization and special groups you were 
calied together to see what steps could be taken to 
relieve the “shortage of teachers which threatened 
to disrupt our public school systems.” At one such 
meeting I heard several State educational execu- 
tives admit, without outward. evidence of shame, 
that they had raided high school classes to secure 
students who would accept teaching certificates and 
“help keep the rural schools open and the farmers 
from all migrating to the cities because their chil- 
dyen had no teachers.” In one decade the situation 
has so changed, and some of you are so besieged 
with requests for teaching certificates for teachers 
from other States and by unemployed teachers and 
treir relatives and friends in your own State, that 
you may think at times that you’d gladly exchange 
the present “over-supply” for the former “shortage.” 

Of course, some of you are more conscious of the 
present over-supply and its resulting unemploy- 
ment than others and the larger cities are more con- 
scious of it than the smaller places within any State. 
It is reported that 5,000 teachers are unemployed 
in the metropolitan area of New York alone. While 
this is probably the largest total in any one place 
there are undoubtedly many cities where because 
salary schedules and livi z conditions are relatively 
more attractive than those of nearby places, the 
proportion of teachers unable to secure work as 
teachers is as large as in New York, Chicago, or 
any of the very large metropolitan centers. To be 
sure, many of these teachers are unemployed be- 
cause they want to teach only in the large cities 
and will not accept appointments in the rural areas 
or smaller towns. On the other hand, if they did, 
it would certainly -nean that the teachers now em- 
ployed in those schools would join the ranks of 
the unemployed, even though the level of teaching 
ability or eductaional qualifications might have been 
raised by the exchange. 


Oversupply and Low Standards 


It is obvious that the present “oversupply” of 
teachers is a relative matter and cannot be de- 
scribed in terms of any absolute number of teachers 
in excess of the demand for a given State. There is 
no doubt that all of our States already have or could 
easily secure (by advertising for more teachers) 
many more certificated teachers than they need to 
staff their schools. There are few, however, who 
will say that they have more adequately trained 
teachers available than would be needed to staff 
their schools if all those with insufficient prepara- 
tion who are now teaching could be replaced. In all 
of our discussions of this problem, then, we are 
forced to think in terms of the standards which have 
been set up as satisfactory by each State and to in- 
terpret the excess number of teachers in terms of 
those standards. 


A recent study by Mr. J. S. Lee of the preparation 
of teachers on the secondary level shows that there 
are still 18 States in which teachers are prepared for 
teaching either in the high schools or in a post-high 
school course of one year. This number would be in- 
creased if the States which issue some form of teach- 
ing certificate to students who have attended but one 
year in a normal school or teachers college were 
added to the list. As long as any State is satisfied 
with this amount of education for its elementary 
teachers it means‘that the graduates of these train- 
ing classes will accept smaller salaries than the bet- 
ter prepared teachers. In the many districts where 
the principle of awarding the contract to the lowest 
bidder holds for the teacher as well as thé Winter’s 
coal supply it means that many teachers with a mini- 
mum of professional education are employed while 
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better educated and often more experienced teachers 
are forced into the ranks. of the unplaced. 

The present “oversupply” of teachers might -well 
be used to raise the level of professional preparation 
of teachers. It could now be done at less additional 
cost than has ever been possible in this country if 
something could be done to persuade school board 
members to employ the best teachers now available 
and anxious for employment instead of the cheapest. 

There are numerous reasons why we now have 
an oversupply of certificated teachers. It will be 
necessary to mention briefly only some of the more 
important of them. Since the World War there has 
been a very great increase in the enrollments in 
normak schools and teachers ¢olleges. In 1920 there 
were 135,412 students in normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges (excluding secondary students). In 
1928 this number had increased to 274,348—an in- 
crease of 103 per cent. In the same eight years the 
number of students in colleges, universities and pro- 
fessional schools increased from 462,445 to 868,793, 
an increase of 88 per cent. Recent estimates indi- 
cate that about two out of each five of the gradu- 
ates of colleges and universities go into some form 
of teaching or educational work. 


Oversupply and Higher Salaries 


During the period that these enrollments have in- 
creased 103 per cent and 88 per cent respectively, 
the number of teachers employed in the public ele- 
mentary schools of the United States has increased 
from 576,246 to 642,712 or only 11% per cent, while 
the increase in the combined elementary and second- 
ary schools was only from 678,204 to 831,934 or an 
increase of less than 23 per cent. The increased 
numbers of teachers who have graduated from nor- 
mal schools, teachers colleges, colleges apd universi- 
ties during this time have been added to. by those 
from the high school training classes, and the county 
normal schools, and also from the certification by 
examination of persons not in school and still further 
increased by the larger number of teachers who have 
returned to teaching after absences of varying 
lengths. 


At the same time that these conditions have been 
operating to increase the number of persons pre- 
paring to teach, the belated increases in teachers 
salaries which followed after the War and which 
in most States have been still further increased or 
at least maintained in the face of lowering costs of 
living, have tended to make teaching relatively more 
attractive financially than it has ever been. This in 
turn has aggravated the oversupply situation by 
causing even more students to elect teaching as a life 
work at the same time that it caused those who were 
already teaching to remain longer in their positions, 
thereby decreasing the demand. 


During this same period, many of the State sup- 
ported normal schools increased the length of their 
curricula and became degree-granting teachers col- 
leges. As such, they attracted more students and in 
practically all cases entered into competition with 
the colleges and universities of their areas and with 
each other (in States in which there are several 
such schools) for students and particularly for stu- 
dents interested in teaching in the secondary schools. 
This has tended to make the oversupply greater in 
the secondary field even though that field has ex- 
panded much more rapidly in the past decade than 
has the elementary. As a result, we find that many 
well trained secondary teachers have been forced 
either into teaching positions in elementary schools 
or rural schools, for which they were not directly 
prepared, or to remain unemployed, even though 
their training is much superior to that of many who 
are at work in the secondary schools. 


During the past three or four years, three groups 
of educational administrators have become increas- 
ingly conscious of the factors which have just been 
mentioned and of others which were tending to com- 
plicate still further the problems within particular 
States, or localities. These three groups are (1) 
the State superintendents and the State commission- 
ers of education, (2) the presidents of normal schools 
and teachers colleges, and (3) the deans of schools of 
education in colleges and universities. 

Themany very complete and very valuable studies 
of the present teaching personnel which have been 
made in over half of the States during the last 
two or three years are convincing evidence that your 
group has been keenly aware of the approach of the 
present conditions. 


. Federal Survey 


With the support of the chosen representatives of 
the three groups just mentioned Commissioner 
Cooper was able to secure from the 7ist Congress 
last June an appropriation of $200,000 spread over a 
period of three years for the purpose of making a 
a of this situation on a comparable nation-wide 

asis. 

In spite of the splendid studies which have been 
made in a number of the States and even with the 
valuable material collected and distributed by the 
Office of Education at Washington it is not possible 
to present an accurate picture of the teachers who 
are now teaching the public school children of this 
country. Furthermore, only a few of the studies 
which have been made make it possible to know for 
the States studied how many teachers of different 
grades will probably be needed and how many teach- 
ers of various subjects and combinations of different 
subjects are now at work and how many of each will 
probably be needed over a period of years. 

From the standpoint of the work both of college 
staffs and individual students it is not so useful to 
know for example that a State will probably need 
600 new teachers for elementary schools and 200 for 
high schools as it would be to know that there will 
probably be only 10 new kindergarten teachers 
needed, 50 first grade, 90 third grade, 15 high school 
teachers of English, 6 of whom will give their entire 
time to teaching English composition, and other such 
detailed data. If such information were available 
for each State and were revised at frequent inter- 
vals it is easy to see that the faculty committees who 
work on college curricula as well as the student 
advisors would have very much more definite tasks 
to perform. 

There are many other important problems besides 
those which have been suggested in this discussion 
upon which you need additional data. Earlier in the 
Fall, a letter was addressed to each of you asking 
for your interpretation of the most pressing prob- 
lems related to this survey which were found in 
your State. The very generous responses which you 
made to this request were tabulated and used as 
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guides in determining the scope of the survey and 
the points which should be emphasized. 

In the answers to the letters sent out last August 
there were a few problems so frequently mentioned 
that they should be referred to now. The factor 
which was most frequently mentioned in one form or 
another was the professional curriculum for the 
education of teachers. The next topic in point of 
frequency of mention was that of practice teaching 
and laboratory school facilities. These were fol- 
lowed closely by specific phases of the demand for 
new teachers and the control of supply; the qualifica- 
tions of the staff members of institutions preparing 
teachers; the selection of better students to~ be 


trained for teaching; and the in-service training of 
teachers, 


Problems Involved 


Some of the more specific statements of the prob- 
lems submitted will show not only the variety of dif- 
ferent phases of the study but also something of the 
complexity of the task which has been presented 
to the survey group. 

_1. The avoidance of duplications in the prepara- 
tion of teachers for secondary schools in different 
types of institutions—particularly State-supported 
ones. 

2. Desirable combinations of subjects for junior 
and senior high school teachers. 


3. Should certain courses in education, especially 
beginning courses be required of all teachers? 

4. Should the academic subjects pursued by pros- 
pective teachers be presented from a professional 
point of view? 

5. Should every teacher in order to be certificated 
have had a course in supervised practice teaching 
and if so for how long a period? 


6. Should teachers be prepared for specific types 
of positions and restricted by certification to work in 
the positions for which they are specifically pre- 
pared? 

7. Should the training of teachers for the rural 
schools be specific and in what respects should it 
differ from that of teachers for urban schools? 

8. Should the training of teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools be raised to a minimum of four 
years? 

9. Should the training of teachers for the sec- 
ondary schools be raised to a minimum of five 
years? - : : 

10. How adequately trained are the teachers for 
Negro schools, particularly in rural‘ areas? 

11. What percentage of the curricula for the 
preparation of teachers is given to work in educa- 
tion and psychology ? . 

12. What percentage of the curricula for the prep- 
aration of secondary teachers is given to work which 
is related to the actual subjects they are now 
teaching? 

13. How many teachers in the different fields of. 
work are now teaching subjects for which they were 
not specifically prepared? 

_14. How long may teachers be expected to teach in 
different types of work and in different educational 
levels? Is this measure of demand accurate over 
a period of years or does it fluctuate with economic 
and social changes? 

15. Is there any evidence that the present rate 
of “turnover” in the teaching group will continue? 

16. How many men are now teaching and in what 
positions ? 

17. Are there any significant relationships be- 
tween salary, size of school and the nature of work 
done or the number of different subjects taught? 

18. What restrictions are now being used by State 
supported teacher training institutions to limit the 
number or improve the quality of entering students? 


Procedure of the Survey 


As previously stated, it was thought necessary at 
the beginning of a national survey to secure as 
accurate a picture as possible of the present teach- 
ing personnel and also of’ the conditions which pre- 
vail throughout the entire country on a number of 
the controversial issues raised by the State super- 
intendents and the other groups interested in the 
preparation of teachers. This national picture 
would be the starting point for most™of the other 
studies of the survey. It would serve to show 
that the problems raised are real, or that they 
are now nonexistent, or that they are local or very 
widespread, and that some are much more pressing 
than others. In general it would lend definiteness 
and purpose to the entire study. 

In order to secure this material it is necessary 
to have the same questions answered under the 
same conditions by teachers from every State in 
the Union. Much as we regret the necessity of 
asking for this matrial from teachers especially 
those in States in which comprehensive studies had 
beer made recently, it seems the only way to se- 
cure the necessary information. The undesirability 
of this is partially, if not entirely, offset by the 
gain in interest which will result from having every 
teacher in the nation given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in this survey designed solely for the sake 
of improving the service rendered by the public 
schools and improving the conditions under which 
teachers work. In order to make the work as light 
as possible, the questionnaire has been confined to 
one letter-sized sheet with easily answered preceded 
questions on both sides. These are to be filled out 
by each individual ard mai‘ed directly to the Sur- 
vey Office in Washington, where the material will 
be transferred to Hollerith cards from which the 
tabulations will be secured. 

The task of getting this material to every worker 
in the public school systems would have used all 
of the time at our disposal for the first year and 
r.ore than our first year’s budget if it had not 
been possible to secure the cooperation of the State 
superintendents and the commissioners of education 
in distributing this material. We expect to lighten 
even this burden by having you supply us with the 
names and addresses of the officials in the larger 
cities to whom we can send the necessary number 
of blanks and envelopes from Washing:on. For 
the others we will be compelled to count upon your 
cooperation to the extent of having them distributed 
from your State department offices to county super- 
intendents and city superintendents in cities of less 
than 10,000 who, in turn, will distribute them to 
the teachers under their immediate supervision. 
This material, when it is received, will in prac- 
tically every case be tabulated by States even though 
in our final report we cannot carry all of the tables 


by States. However, it is our expectation to supply 
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each State with as much additional material as 
possible from the tabulations of the data for that 
State. In this way, we hope to give each State 
as complete a picture as possible of all of the items 
involved in this questionnaire although on many of 
these items it will not be possible to give you the 
comparable data for other States unless you ar- 
range among yourselves to secure that material 
after we send it to you. 

At a later time in the progress of the survey, 
we hope to work with representatives of this group, 
the Office of Education at Washington, the N. E. A. 
and our own survey staff in the development of 
data forms upon which the educational facts for 
the States will be reported each year replacing the 
various forms now in use. In this way we hope 
to secure facts which would give the basis for a 
continuing national survey by means of which pe- 
riodic pictures can be presented on a number of 
the more important and controversial issues ¢nvolved 
in the work of the public schools, only one phase 
of which would be the preparation and certifica- 
tion of teachers. If this proposal meets with your 
approval, it would seem desirable that some mem- 
bers or a committee of your organization be desig- 
nated to work with representatives of these other 
groups in the development of a report form which 
will make possibl- a continuing survey. 


Criticism Invited 


As a representative of the National Survey, I 
appreciate this opportunity to present the case to 
you and wish to assure you that the response which 
we have already received from you regarding your 
willingness to cooperate with us has been our most 
heartening experience in the face of a problem the 


- size and possibilities of which are more than over- 


whelming. I also wish to assure you that at any 
time the directors of the survey and those working 
with them will appreciate suggestions which you 
may wish to send in to us and any criticisms, both 
constructive and destructive, which you may have 
or which may come to your attention. (Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Are there any ques- 
ti 


ions? 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR (Illinois): I can see 
the necessity of having this uniform blank filled 
out by all the teachers, and I am sure we will do 
what we can, but we have some county superintend- 
ents in some of the counties who are so slow it 
would take a long, long time to get returns from 
them. 

In the office at Springfield, we have within the 
last 10 months exchanged every certificate of every 
teacher outside of Cook County, and with that is 
a statement covering most of these facts. We 
have a card index now of all the teachers outside 
ef Cook County stating their age, their time of 
service, the character of their preparation, whether 
married or single, and nearly all the facts anyone 
could put dowh without embarrassment are on those 
cards. 


i do not know whether they-fit into your scheme 
or not, but this occurred to me: If someone could 
esme to Springfield with some of those and com- 
pare them with our blanks, you might be able to 
act some additional information. We are reason- 
ably sure our blanks are correct because they. were 
made out to exchange for certificates and the county 
superintendents reviewed them very carefully. Then 
they came in before the examining board. I was 
wondering whether or not we might use that ma- 
terial to check up on, or if it might be possible 
that you could gather nearly all the generalizations 
you wanted to make outside of the teachers of Cook 
County, Ill., about 8,000. 


DR. E. S. EVENDEN: That is a very interesting 
question, Superintendent Blair. In a number of 
ways it has arisen from some of the other States, 
too. As a check, I think it would be very valuable 
on the accuracy of our returns. It would mean, 
however, in_ order to do it, we would have to take 
the individéal questionnaire of Sarah Smith, and find 
Sarah Smith’s record in your cards and check it that 
way to see whether she answered the same ques- 
tions. I am quite certain we could get most of the 
information on this blank. We wouldn’t get it, how- 
ever, in quite the same form that we have asked. 
That was one reason we didn’t want to take the re- 
turns from such a very complete study as the one 
in Iowa, even, because our questions would be 
slightly different from the ones which they use. The 
time will be slightly different. 


Statistics for 1930 


We would like to have all the figures as of this 
year without having to state in each table that the 
material from North Dakota was in such a year, 
and from Ohio in such a year, and from Iowa in such 
a year, or from California in such a year. The 
questions are so simple,and so direct, and deal in 
most cases with the controversial issues, that I 
doubt if there would be any State that would have 
all the records. Sending the members of the staff 
around to the States, transferring from one form 
to another couldn’t be done. 

I never had a real respect for a million until I 
started working with the possibility of having some- 
think like a million cards come in. Running the 
Holerith cards through the tabulator at-a maximum 
rate of 125,000 a day, Which they never keep up to 
in the running, it would take eight days to run the 
cards through just to pick out the item in one col- 
umn, whether a teacher was a man or a woman, 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: Will each one of 
these blanks be filled out by the teacher and then 
mailed separately to you? 

DR. EVENDEN: Yes. We will send with the 
blank a Government franked envelope so that the 
teacher can put the blank right in there and send it 
to us. It is so arranged that it will be taken directly 
from that blank onto a Holerith card, and from that 
time on all the statistical work will be in terms of 
this card. The teachers will cease to exist as indi- 
viduals. One teacher may be just a primary teacher 
25 years of age with such-and-such an educational 
training, having gone two years to normal school, 
two years to a State university and one year at some 
other State institution, teaching for the fourth year 
of her teaching experience, having held two differ- 
ent positions during that time, getting a salary of 
so much, nas had so many hours of education in the 
subject which she is now teaching, and so many 
hours of practice teaching. 

I mentioned that two or three of the elements are 
controversial. There is the matter of how much 
education, how much practice teaching is required, 
and whether high school teachers particularly should 
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have education or whether they do have it, or 
whether they have more of it than they have of the 
subjects in which they are teaching; whether they 
teach three subjects or four subjects, and how much 
training they have had in the subject to which they 
are giving most of their time. . , 

We hope to answer a good many such questions 
as that fer the country as a whole, and naturally 


‘for States as individuals. 


SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES W. TAYLOR 
(Nebraska): What the State superintendent can 
give you in this will be merely a matter of moral 
support. We will have no way of knowing how 
many of our teachers are ‘actually sending those 
in to you, will we? s 

DR. EVENDEN: No. We could tell by the time 
we set the dead line how many teachers were there, 
but to send back to you and have you get some- 
thine out for the teachers, and a few more in, it 
would take so much time we couldn’t get it done 
out of this budget. 

SUPERINTENDENT TAYLOR: The county su- 
perintendent will have no way of knowing how many 
teachers will send in. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: You say your re- 
port will treat of the body of teachers of the na- 
tion. but not of any State? 

DR. EVENDEN: Some of the tables will give the 
results by States. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: I have been sur- 
prised at the incapacity of people to fill out a blank 
or questionnaire. An M.D. degree doesn’t always 
insure that they will fill out the blank with any de- 
gree of satisfaction. 

DR. EVENDEN: We can’t help but think, how- 
ever, there weuld be no State or regional differences 
there. I think the percentage of teachers. if the 
right appeal is made to them, will answer the ques- 
tionnaire. It is, roughly. the same in one State as 
another. Those who make mistakes in answering 
them would be about the same. 

MR. H. J. MAGEE (New York): Is there any 
way of taking into account in your questionnaire the 
economie conditions that may be affecting supply 
and demand? We have some evidence that our sup- 
ply is larger because people are remainine in the 
serviee, with not as many opportunities in other 
vocations, and- because neople who haven’t been 
teaching for quite a number of years are returning 
to the cities to take up work, a more or less abnor- 
mal condition now. 


Checking Returns 


DR. EVENDEN: We will have one question that 
will go into that in more detail than the other 
studies: in fact. two. We have one question on sun- 
ply and demand,-not in the ordinary sense. but ask- 
ing just where this person came from last year. 
This will be filled out by all those people who are 
new teaehers this year. “Did you come from a 
school? Did vou come from another teaching posi- 
tion in this State? Did you come from another 
teaching, position outside of the State? Did you 
come from a leave of absence? Did vou come from 
some other occupation than teaching?” 

We hope to have a measure that will he. I think, 
more detailed and probably more helpful than any 
other studv so far. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: Will this blank 
go to teachers who are not teaching, but who are 
holders of certificates ? 

DR. EVENDEN: No. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: 
teaching positions? 

DR. EVENDEN: Yes. 

SUPERINTENDENT ‘*’AUGHAN (Oklahoma): 
Atout how lone a time do you give for the replies? 

DR. EVENDEN: I haven’t set a date on that, 
Sunerintendent Vaughan. because I can’t tell just 
when they will go out. We want to allow a reason- 
able Jeneth of time after thev go out. 

SUPERINTENDENT VAUGHAN: The reason I 
asked, we were planning a survey of this type and 
Inst vear they decided to take it up. We nut it off. 
We took it tp with the county superintendents and 
worked out a check plan to see that all the teachers 
reported. I think we can get most of our teachers 
in with two or three extra davs. 

DR. EVENDEN: We hadn’t thought of placing 
any responsibility on the States to check the ner- 
centave of replies. I don’t know whether there 
would be any value in having an extra 10 or 15 ner 
cent. if it is going to be a sample anvway. We 
couldn’t. in the entire three years, get 100 per cent 
returns from all of the States. One State will have 
50 ner cent returns: another State may have 60 per 
cent: and another State may have 58 per cent. I 
don’t know what percentarve to expect. We have 
been fienring on between 50 and 60. 

SUPERINTENDENT MARRS (Texas): We have 
a registration card in Texas required by the statute. 
A teacher cannot receive her first month’s pay until 
she fills out the registration card, has it sent to the 
office of the State Superintendent and receipt re- 
ceived for it. We get a registration of teachers 
every year with some 10 or 15 facts on that card 
concerning most of the questions you have raised. 


State Cooveration Urged 


DR. EVENDEN: Wherever you have material of 
that kind available, we will be most anxious to have 
it, not only as supplementary material but as vali- 
dation of our work. We can say it is almost 98 per 
vent the same as your returns here, and 95 per cent 
the same there, but if we could gét that kind of 
return over the country we would be pretty sure 
our picture was an accurate picture. 

SUPERINTENDENT MARRS: We have 254 coun- 
ties. and these are arranged by counties in alpha- 
betical order. 

DR. EVENDEN: If you haven’t worked them up 
on some of these facts. then we couldn’t use them 

CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Are there any other 
questions ? 

SUPERINTENDENT PALMER (North Dakota): 
Is there anything you are expecting us or would 
like to have ys do in the way of publicity for this 
survey, and for the fact that the teachers are ex- 
pected to fill these out? 

DR. EVENDEN: We hope, in addition to the let- 
ter which Commissioner Cooper will send out as 
director of the survey asking for the cooperation of 
the teachers and other workers in the field of edu- 
cation, that each State Superintendent or Commis- 
sioner of Education, as the case may be. will also 
approve this study and commend Jt to his or her 
teechers and ask them fo fill the bffak out promptly 
and send it in. It isn’t an arduous task. It takes 


Just to those in 


only 10, 15 or 20 minutes to do. 


. 
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were told to fill ‘t out as they read it, by the time 
they got to the bottom of the second page it would 
be ready io send in, or nearly so. If tuat were done 
through some official organ or some letter to the 
people to whom the blanks are sent, I_think that 
would be very desirable. We thought the county 
superintendent in sending out the blanks to his 
teachers asking them to fill them out, would at the 
same time take the opportunity to send out other 
information he might want to go out. In that way 
it wouldn’t be an extra expense. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR 
will these blanks be ready? 

DR. EVENDEN: The galley proof was to be ready 
late yesterday afternoon, We will be held up on 
the printing because of the congressional session 
now, but we hope they will go out sometime in 
January. . 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAIR: We have a confer- 
ence of our county superintendents in the month of 
January. If I could have samples of those blanks 
to put in the hands of each county superintendent, 


(Illinois): Whet 


be very helpful. 
DR. EVENDEN: We will have the blanks before 
we will be able to get the return envelones printed. 
SUPERINTENDENT PALMER (North Dakota): 


tendent of Education. 
cation. 
Public Instruction. 


tendent of Public Instruciion. 


intendent of Schools. 


sioner of Education. 


ent of Public Instruction. 


tendent of Public Instruction. 


of Schools. 


Public Instruction. 


Instruction. 


tendent of Public Instriction. 


tendent of Public Instruction. 

ent of Public Instruction. 

tendent of Public Education. 
MAINE, Augusta—Bertram E. 

sioner of Education. 

tendent of Schools. 

sioner of Education. 

of Public Instruction. 

of Education. 

of Education, 


intendent of Public Schools. 


tendent of Public Instruction, 


we could discuss it as one of the topics, and “it would. 


ALABAMA; Montgomery—A. F. Harman, State Superin- 
ALASKA, Jueeau—Lee O. Breuer, Commissioner of Edu- 
ARIZONA, Phoenix—C. O. Case, State Superintendent of 
ARKANSAS, Little Rock—C. M. Hirst, 
CALIFORNIA, Sacramento—Vierling Kersey, 
perintendent of Public\Instruction. 
CANAL ZONE, Balboa Heights—Ben M. Williams, Super- 
COLORADO, Denver—Katherine L. Craig, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 5 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford—E. W. Butterfield, :Commis- 


DELAWARE, Dover—H. V. Holloway, State Superintend- 


GEORGIA, Atlanta—M. L. Duggan, State Superintendent 


GUAM, Guam—S. A. Sanchez, Supervising Teacher. 
HAWAII. Honolulu—Will C. Crawford, Superintendent of 


IDAHO, Boise—W. D. Vincent, Commissioner of Fduca- 
tion; Myrtle R. Davis, State Superintendent of Public 


ILLINOIS, Swringfield—Francis G. Blair, State Superin- 
INDIANA, Indianavolis—Roy P. Wisehart, State- Super- 


intendent of Public Instruction. 


IOWA, Des Moines—Agnes M. Samuelson, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 
KANSAS, Topeka—George A. Allen Jr., State Superin- 
KENTUCKY, Frankfort—W. C. Bell, State Superintend- 
LOUISIANA, Baton Rouge—T. H. Harris, State Superin- 
Packard, State Commis- 
MARYLAND, Baltimore—Albert S. Cook, State Superin- 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Payson 
MICHIGAN, Lansing—Webster H. Pearce, State Director 
MINNESOTA, St. Paul—J. M. McConnell, Commissioner 
MISSISSIPPI, Jackson—W. F. Band, State Superintendent 


MISSOURI, Jefferson City—Charlés A. Lee, State Super- 


MONTANA, Helena—Elizabeth Ireland, State Superin- 
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We would also like to have blanks, Dr. Evenden. We 
have our meeting the second week in January. 

DR. EVENDEN: I think in cases of. this kind, if 
you will let us know, we could send you some of 
the blanks. We might even be able to send blanks 
out ahead of the envelopes to keep you from dis- 
tributing them, but you would have them for such 
meetings. I am sure we could do that. 

SUPERINTENDF IT BLAIR: If we just had 102 
copies, one for each county superintendent, it would 
be a “great help. 


A Successful Cenference 


CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN: Are there any further 
questions? It is getting late. é 

In a few minutes this session of the State Super- 
intendents and Commissioners of Education will be 
history. I want *o say before we close that it is 
between # and 10 years that I have been eligible to 
attend this meeting, and this:seems to me to have 
'een one of the best, if not the best, during that time. 
{ say that without. taking an ounce of credit to my- 
seli in the position I have occupied, because the 
credit belones to you and the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for the work meny of you have been willing 
to do in. getting ready for this, and the work he has 


. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Charles W. Taylor, State Super- 
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been willing to do. 

Now, Commissioner Cooper, is there anything you 
wish to say before I pronounce sentence on this 
group? , - 

COMMISSIONER COOPER: You heard the es- 
sential parts of the report prepared by Superin- 
tendent Hart and read by Dr. Cook last night, and 
it occurred to me perhaps you would be willing, 
those of you who have heard that report, to pass 
that as the resolution on that particular subject, 
cooperating with the Bicentennial Commission. 

SUPERINI2ZNDENT MARRS (Texas): I move 
that we adopt “e report offered by Dr. Cook in a 
tentative way, and authorize the Secretary to put 
it in shape for the »voceedings. : 

SUPERINTEND™NT HOLLOWAY (Delaware): 
Lsecond the motion. 

The motion was rut to a vote and carried. 

CHAIRMAN ~“ATLAHAN: Now we will adjourn 
this meeting nti] the last of February at Detroit. 
We will have an ir‘eresting »rogram there because 
you said a good deal of it thi afternoon, as I re- 
member it. The rest of it we will get from you in 
the near future. - 

We stand adjourned. 


The meeting adiourned at 10:10 o’clock. 





Principal State School Officers 


(As Issued by the United States Office of Education) 


intendent of Public Instruction. 


NEVADA, Carson City—Walter 


W. Anderson, State 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


State Superin- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Concord—James N. Pringle, Com- 
missioner of Education. 


NEW JERSEY, Trenton—Charles H. 


Elliott, Commis- 


sioner of Education. 


State Su- 


of Education. 


NEW MEXICO, Santa Fe—Mrs. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Georgia Lusk, State 


NEW YORK, Albany—Frank P. Graves, Commissioner 


NORTH CAROLINA, Raleigh—A. T. Allen, Superintend- 


ent of Public Instruction. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Bismarck—Bertha R. Palmer, State 
Superintendsnt of Public Instruction. 


OHIO, Columbus—John L. Clifton, Director of Education. 


DISPRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington—Frank W. 
Ballou, Superintendent of Schools. 


FLORIDA, Tallahassee—W. S. Cawthon, State Superin- 


OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Johf' Vaughan, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 


OREGON, Salem—C. A. Howard, State Superintendent of 


Public Instruction. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—John A. H. Keith, State 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. . 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, Manila—Luther B. Bewley, Di- 


rector of Education. 


Education. 


Education. 


PORTO RICO, San Juan—Jose Padin, Commissioner of 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Walter E. Ranger, Com- 
missioner of Education. 

SAMOA, Pago Pago—Paul T. Diefenderfer, Director of 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia—J. H. Hope, State Super- 
intendent of Education. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Pierre—E. C. Giffen, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville—P. L. Harned, Commissioner of 


Education. 


TEXAS, Austin—S, M. N. Marrs, State Superintendent of 


Public Instruction. 


UTAH, Salt Lake City—C. N. Jensen, State Superintend- 


ent of Publie Instruction. 


VERMONT, Montpelier—Clarence H. Dempsey, Commis- 


sioner of Education. 


VIRGINIA, Richmond—Harris Hart, State Superintendent 


Smith, Commis- 


of Public Instruction. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS, Saint Thomas—<Arthur E. Lindborg, 
Director of Education. 


WASHINGTON, Olympia—N. D. Showalter, Superintend- 


ent of Public Instruction, 


WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—William C. Cook, State ‘ 
Superintendent of Free Schools. 
: * WISCONSIN, ‘Madisoh—John C. Callahan, State Super- 
" intendent ‘of Public Instruction. 


WYOMING, Cheyenne—Mrs. Katharine A. Morton, State 


Superintendent of Public Instruction; N. D. Morgan, 


Commissioner of Education. 
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A Staff of 107 Men 
Gathers the News 


of Government 


In this issue, The United States Daily 
publishes the proceedings of the meet- 
ing of the National Council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners 
of Education with the United States 
Office of Education furnishing the 
information to its one hundred and 
twenty thousand readers throughout 


America. 


Every day The United States Daily 
brings the news of Government to the 
leaders of industry throughout the Na- 
tion who use it in their work—brings it 
to them from 49 governments; the Fed- 
eral Government in all its branches and 


the 48 State Governments. 


No wonder The United States Daily 


has become a part of the daily program 


Every Day 


of the men who are shaping America’s 
economic life; the men who make deci- 
sions, the men who turn the wheels of 


business and the men who direct the 
finances of the business world. 


Nor is the content of America’s Na- 
tional Newspaper limited in appeal to 
the business world. A truly national 
newspaper, it contains information of 
importance and interest to every in- 
telligent citizen, man or woman, whose 
position and whose culture is broad 
enough to embrace a national view- 
point—Business News, News of Health, 
Science, Invention, Education and Gen- 
eral Welfare, Recreation, National 
News, International News and News of 


the Professions. 


Subscription Price Subscribe 
Ten Dollars a Year Today 
Education Department 
The Auited States Vaily 
a The United States Daily Building, 

Washington, D. Cc. 
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The Auited States Baily 


Title Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
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CSS 


Published every day in the year except Sundays 
and Government holidays by The United States 
Daily Publishing Corporation, Washington, D. C. 


HE sole purpose of The United States Daily is to 
present a complete and comprehensive record 

of the daily activities of the Government of the 
United States in all its branches, Legislative, Execu- 
tive and Judicial, and of each of the governments of 
the forty-eight States. In the belief that such a daily 
newspaper, without editorial opinion or comment 
of its own, would fill a distinct place in the life of the 
American people, The United States Daily was 

founded on March 4, 1926. 
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